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Introduction 


O NE of (he great puzzles of recent international politics is the 
problem. Why, in the course of a few years, did the relations 
of China and the United States cJtange from friendship to 
hostility? Dr. Hu Shih, who served with distinction as Chinese am- 
bassador to the United States for several years before September 
discussed this question at a meeting of the American Phiio- 
sophical Society in Philadelphia in April 

"China's ivoe began,” he said, "on that memorable day in January, 
tgj2, when she svas invited by the United States government to sign 
the Declaration of the United Nations together with the United 
Kingdom, the United States and the U.SS.R. The other nations 
wore invited to sign the next day. according to alphabetical order. 
By that act of wcJI-jmeniioned courtesy, China was made an ally of 
the three greatest powers fighting German and Japanese aggression. 
She became one of the Big Four' From that time on, China’s rela- 
tions wiili lier Anglo-Saxon allies became more and more dilTicult. 
Her greatest difficulty was her failure to live up to her American 
ally's great expectations of her The United States and China were 
loyal friends for many decades. But China's elevseion from a friend 
to an ally was the real cause of the worsening of Sino-American 
relations.” 

The growth of the Communist Parly in China since its first meet- 
ing in Shanghai in July igzi, with thirteen participants, including 
Mao Tse tung, was a factor in this cliange. But how did this acorn 
grow to so great an oak in thirty years? Why were the Communists 
successful? 

The Far Eastern policy of Russia, whose revolution of 1917 fol- 
lowed by only a few years the revolution of China in 1911, was a 
factor both in the nse of Chinese Communism and m the deteriora- 
tion of Chinese relations with the United States. Chinese-Soviet re- 
lations have gone through many changes, none more significant than 
the change from the treaty of Augmt ig^s, in which the Soviet 
Union recognized the Kuomintang government of General Chiang 
Kai-shek as the only government of China, to the treaty of alliance 
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of February 1950 between tlie Soviet Union and tlie Central People’s 
Republic of China under Mao Tse-tung. How and why did this 
change take place in the short period of five years? 

In the present volume, Dr. Henry Wei explains hoiu these things 
happened in detail, and he provides the materials with which the 
reader can make up his own mind jvhy they happened and whctiicr 
at any point diflercnt policies or decisions might have produced dif- 
ferent results. The narrative is of absorbing interest, and deals with 
matters which are but little known in America, and yet which af- 
fected the future, not only of the Chinese people, but of all hu- 
manity. Dr. Wei presents these events in detail with a minimum of 
comment. He lets the facts tell the story. 

The reader learns of the history of early Sovict-Chinesc negotia- 
tions in the first part of the 1920’s: of the attitude of tlie gicat Clii- 
nese revolutionary loader. Sun Yat-sen, to communism and to tlie 
Soviet Union: of the development of Dr. Sun’s party, the Knomin- 
tang, and the development of the Communist party in the 1920’s: of 
the fluctuations of the relations of these two parties during a period 
of great trial for China, the mutual hostility of each being frequently 
overbalanced by their need of cooperation to fight a common exter- 
nal enemy. 

In reading this narrative Americans will continually ask them- 
selves whether the United States was to blame for the state of affairs 
which exists today. Might the missions of Stilwcll, of Hurley, of 
Wedemeyer, or of Marshall have stopped the tide of Communist 
development? Was the Yalta Agreement a sellout of China? Could 
the Soviet invasion, control, and looting of Manchuria after the 
Japanese surrender have been prevented? What was tlie Soviet gov- 
ernment’s attitude to the Chinese Communists at this time, and did 
its action contribute to Communist successes? All of these mount up 
to the great question, did the Communists win because of Soviet aid, 
or because the Chinese people favored them? Was the change which 
took place in China in 1949 a case of external aggression, as argued 
by Chinese representatives in the United Nations, or was it a case of 
self-determination of the Chinese people, as argued by the Soviet 
Union? Dr. Wei does not answer these questions explicitly, but the 
answers can be found in his materials. 

Then there is the question of present policy. What has the Soviet 
Union been doing toward expanding its political, economic, and 
cultural influence in China? Has it really desired the general recog- 
nition of the Communist government and its admission to the 
United Nations? What has been the actual effect of the American 
policy of nonrecognition? What should be done in the future? On 
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these questions Dr. Wei does not commit himself, but all who have 
views on Far Eastern polic>' should read his book. Its detail, its ob- 
jectivity, and its scholarship make it indispensable to both students 
and statesmen interested in the world problems centering in the Far 
East. 


Quincy Wright 



Preface 


T here used to be n number of imperialist countries regarding 
China as their hunting ground. Today, by all indications, Soviet 
Russia is cock of the walk in China, a China dominated by a 
Communist Party. 

Who could have foretold or believed such a situation in 1917 or 
1927? 

In 1917 and the years immediately following, Soviet Russia was 
harassed and imperiled by civil and foreign wars. In China she had 
no influence of any kind The Chinese Communist Party did not 
come into existence until 1921 and then had only a handful of mem- 
bers. In point of political and mih'iary strength, it was nothing com 
pared with the powerhil warlords then dominating various parts of 
China. In the same period Japan and the Western Powers were 
firmly entrenched in the Chinese treaty ports, resting on their eco- 
nomic and commercial laurels and exerting their influence on Chi- 
nese affairs through the svarlords They were all implacably opposed 
to Communism even inside Russia, to say nothing of the spread of 
Communism in China. 

In 1927 there had been, indeed, a great promise that Soviet influ- 
ence migiit spread over China. That svas when the northtvard expe- 
ditionary forces under CJiiang Kai-shek, supported by Soviet arms 
and advice, were rapidly bringing South China under revolutionary 
control. But that promise was soon shattered when in April of that 
year Chiang started his drastic campaign against Communists, in- 
tending to exterminate them by a few relentless strokes. In North 
Cluna, Chang Tso-lin was at that time no more lenient toward the 
Communists. As a result, tosvards the end of the year China was all 
but purged of Soviet influence. 

Now in the 1950'$, Soviet influence is paramount in China, where 
Communism reigns supreme; while Japan, Great Britain, the United 
States, and France, to say nothing of the lesser powers, have been 
forced to beat a rather inglorious retreat Why this drastic change? 
Why the complete reversal of fortune? How did Soviet Russia trans- 
form weakness into strength and rise from an impotent to a domi- 
Ix 
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nant position in China? What were the policies and tactics of Soviet 
diplomacy? How did China react to these policies and tactics? What 
initiatives did China take in dealing with Russia? How did the atti- 
tudes and policies of third powers affect Sino-Soviet relations? How 
did Sino-Soviet relations affect, and how were they affected by, the 
internal developments of the two countries? What is the nature and 
scope of the cooperation between Communist China and Soviet Rus- 
sia? Is there any sign that the cooperation may not last? 

This work endeavors to answer these questions. It is intended to 
lie a clear and orderly account of the significant diplomatic motives, 
tactics, setbacks, and successes involved in the long course of Sino- 
Soviet relations, a course running through more than thirty-five 
years. 

The period of well-nigh forty years following the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution in Russia is an exceedingly important and eventful period in 
world history. It witnessed tremendous changes not only in the in- 
ternal situation of China and Russia but also in the world situation 
in general. These changes necessarily had great influence on Sino- 
Soviet relations. To treat these changes fully or even adequately, 
however, is beyond the scope of this work and the ability of its au- 
thor. This work deals mainly with Sino-Soviet diplomatic relations, 
and will refer to developments in world politics and in the internal 
politics of China and Russia only in so far as those developments are 
considered as having a bearing on Sino-Soviet relations or as afford- 
ing a background against which Sino-Soviet relations could be bet- 
ter understood. 

The viewpoints expressed in this work are governed by the data 
presented. These data are culled from a large variety of published 
sources, a substantial amount of gleanings having been thrown away. 
If in the future new reliable facts should become available, or if some 
of the data hereinafter presented should be found to be incorrect, the 
viewpoints therewith connected would need to be modified accord- 
ingly. 

This work represents a modest attempt to discover a sound and 
factual basis for the building of peace in the Far East. The author 
considers it extremely fortunate that by the time the work was com- 
pleted, he was able to secure the consent of the eminent scholar and 
authority on international relations. Professor Quincy Wright of the 
University of Chicago, to go over the manuscript and make some 
valuable suggestions for its improvement. For these suggestions as 
well as for the Introduction he has written, grateful thanks are 
hereby expressed. 

The author also wishes to thank two persons who are as yet un- 
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known to him— namely, the two readers whom the publisher asked 
to read the manuscript. They have offered a number of general and 
detailed comments which were highly appreciated and have contrib- 
uted a great deal toward the betterment of this work. 

Last but not least, hearty thanks are hereby expressed to the li- 
brarians of Stanford University, of the University of Southern Cafi- 
fornia, and of the Library of Congress. But for their painstaking 
assistance, patient service, and unfailing courtesy, this svork could 
not be what it is. 

Needless to say, the author alone is responsible for the views ex- 
pressed in this work and for any misstatements, misjudgments, or 
misinterpretations. 

H. \V. 

San Francisco 
May 1956 
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Revolutionary China and Russia 


M onarchical china and Russia, with a common boundary 
of a\cr four tiioiisand miles, in frequent contact since the 
latter part of the seventeenth century and especially since the 
middle of the nineteenth century, went through a crowded program 
of diplomatic duels which were sometimes curiously mingled with 
fraternal embraces. Within the second decade of the present century, 
revolution toppled the ancient monarchy in both countries and sec 
up a republican regime in its stead. During us infancy each republic 
was subject to heavy pressure from foreign countries, and each 
turned intensely anti-impcriahsiic. During the same period, each 
republic was harassed by civil strife, caught in a vortex of conflicting 
economic and cultural currents, and dominated by a desire to And 
a way out of the bewildering confusion, to free its people from 
traditional bondage, and to create a new society (though in different 
ways and on different bases). Being similarly circumstanced and hav- 
ing the same aspirations, the two republics were bound to influence 
each other's destiny. Following the overthrow of the monarchy in 
each country, revolutionary changes set in, new forces were brought 
into play, new problems arose, new conditions were created. And a 
new era of Chinese-Russian relations was ushered in by the head-on 
in.pact of the two young reptibJics. Before looking into this new 
era It IS worthwhile to dwell briefly on the revolution in each case, 
iu as to furnish some general background to the subsequent diplo- 
matic developments. 

THE CHINESE REVOLUTION, IQIl 

Through its failure in the prosecution of the war with Japan in 
1895, the Manchu dynasty had sunk low in prestige in the eyes of 
the Chinese people, ft incurred further discredit and hatred by Us 
territorial concessions to the powers in 1898, the humiliating settle- 
ment of the Boxer riot in 1901, and the supine assumption of 
neutrality during the Russo-Japanese War in 1904 1905, which was 
fought partly in its territory. In contrast with sinking Afanchu 
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prestige, Chinese nalionalistn mounted higlier and higher. Hazy at 
first, it soon found conscious and articulate expression through the 
powerful elocjuence and dynamic personality of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 

As early as 1895 Dr. Sun had organized a secret revolutionary 
society and staged a local revolt in Canton. Ihit he failed in the 
daring exploit and had to leave China to avoid arrest. Me afterwards 
traveled to England, America, Japan, and Hawaii; and wherever he 
went, he preached the ideas of nationalism, incited the overseas 
Chinese against the Manchu dynasty, and devised plans for revolu- 
tion. A born leader and orator, he soon gathered around him a 
large number of disciples and followers. Some volunteered to serve 
with the pen, many offered their purse, and others were ready to 
sacrifice life for the noble cause. 

By igii Dr. Sun’s agents were strategically stationed in the im- 
portant centers of China, where they secretly spread revolutionary 
ideas and carried on revolutionary activities. Tlicy had formulated 
an elaborate plan to start an armed uprising at the end of the year. 
Fate, however, decreed an earlier and perhaps better date. On Octo- 
ber 9, ign, there occtirred a bomb explosion in the revolutionary 
headquarters at Wuchang in the central province of Hupeh. The 
accident at once forced the hand of the revolutionaries. Instead of 
passively waiting for arrest and punishment, they considered it the 
better part of wi,sdom to defy publicly the authorities and break out 
in open revolt. Their bold move caught the Manchu garrison by 
surprise, and with skill and swiftness they captured Hankow, Wu- 
chang, and Hanyang, the triple key cities in central China. News 
of this tremendous success spread far and fast. One by one the 
large cities and provinces deserted the Manchu house. Scarcely a 
month had passed since the accidental explosion in Wuchang when 
all the provinces south of the Yangtze River came under revolution- 
ary rule. 

Confronted with this exigency, the Manchu court in Peking hur- 
riedly .sent for Yuan Shih-k’ai, a dismissed Chinese general, and 
commissioned him to direct an expedition against the revolution- 
aries. Yiian accepted the commission, and for a time he was quite 
successful in his military operations. However, the tide of public 
.sympathy was so strong and so adverse to the Manchu regime that 
Yuan soon realized that resort to force would be futile and would 
only cause unnecessary blood.shed. An armistice was arranged, and 
negotiations were initiated between the revolutionary leaders on 
one side and Yuan Shih-k’ai, representing the Manchus, on the other. 
In the course of the negotiations the revolutionary leaders them- 
selves held a conference at Shanghai on December 18, and in op- 
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position to Yiian’s idea of a constitutional monarchy, proclaimed 
their determination to overthrow not only the Manchu dynasty 
but also the monarchical system. In order to demonstrate tlieir 
determination, the republican delegates of sixteen provinces soon 
elected Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who had just returned from abroad, the 
first President of the Republic of China. Dr. Sun assumed the 
presidency on January' i, 1912, and a provisional government iras 
set up at Nanking. 

Meanivhile the Manchu Emperor Hsiian T’ung (Pu Yi) ivas still 
seated on the dragon throne. It was not until February 12, 1912. that 
the negotiations came to a successful conclusion, and the emperor 
abdicated on a number of conditions, including a substantial annuity 
to be paid to his family by the republican government. Three days 
later Dr. Sun resigned from the presidency, and Yuan Shih-k’ai was 
elected to succeed him. 

Thus the Chinese Revolution reached a high point of success, 
overthroidng not only the Manchu dynasty but also the hoary old 
monarchical system and setting up a republic in its stead. 

The destiny of the young republic, hoirever, appeared uncertain 
and gloomy. Beset with troubles inherent in a sudden transition 
from an old to a new order, it was menaced by foreign imperialism, 
especially Czarist Russian and Japanese imperialism. The chief 
scene of Russian and Japanese imperialistic operations ^iras Man- 
churia. Prior to the Russo-Japanese War in 1904-1905, Russian in- 
fluence in Manchuria was paramount, and the main instrument of 
Russian policy was the Chinese Eastern Railway with its southem 
branch from Harbin to Dairen. This railway rvas so obvious an 
insti-ument for Russian imperialistic expansion in Manchuria that 
the Sino-Russian agreement on its construction, signed in 1896. 
had to be kept secret. 

After the Russo-Japanese War, Russia, being the defeated party, 
had to give up her lease of Port Arthur and Dairen in far'or of 
Japan and to cede to Japan a section of the southem branch of the 
Chinese Eastern Raibvay— the section from Changchun to Dairen. 
Roughly speaking, tliis disision of the railway' symbolized the divi- 
sion of Manchuria into tiro spheres of influence: tire northern sphere 
for Russia and the southern sphere for Japan. 

Having lost a major portion of its influence and interests in 
Manchuria, Russia determined to seek compensation in dre other 
outlying provinces of China, namely, Sinkiang and Mongolia. From 
1871 to 1881 Russia had occupied the fertile and strategic Hi area 
in Sinkiang, thereby provoking a sharp dispute ivith China. It teas 
pardy through China’s readiness for rear and partly through Eng- 
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land's mcdianon .hat the dispute ™s settled amieably by the Trea^ 
of St. Petersburg. This treaty provided, among other things, tor 
Russian tfithdratval from Hi and the creation of a free-trade zone 
on either side of the Russo Chinese frontier. It was renewed in 
i8qi and toot. When the time came in 1911 for a third 
I Stcs er a dispute arose when China refused to agree .0 rt. Where- 
uZn the Russian Government, eager to nta.nta.n an oierland route 
for trade unilaterally declared the treaty valid tor another ten years. 
Shirts.;; indwattse’ of Russht's desire to effect eeonom.c, tf no. 

“'Tn^fon^olirRusl's'^oli^^^^ 

“,^K:o .ght wh£hor. 

the declaration of P The formal inaugu- 

the I”™ , J ,,oe on December 28 in a pompous 

ration of the Kutokwn uniforms were conspic- 

ceremony m which Russ fony-Bve Russian military 

uotts. .. being „„„ber of cannons presented 

advisers. Equally conspi t„e„dsh.p' 

by the Russian Czar as a y became president. Russia had 

’^Shortly before J “ SI;*;|;|\,S'eElme and made a num 
brought P””“". “u ‘aj-i; recognition of the independence of Outer 
bet of jjf,? ,1,/Shl to build a railway from Kiakhta 

Mongolia, rofonl.e or garrison any part of Mon- 

to Urga, and » „„ in Mongolia without consulting 

golia and not to a revime reiected these demands, but Russia 
Russia.' The president Yuan. The latter, busy 

persisted and , .be„ aside.- On April a6, igie, Rus- 

with do""’"'; P' "I ’rLov announced in the Duma that Russia 
Sian Foreign ^„„,d thenceforth cease to colonize Outer 

CgolSoV'fosmSon troops dtere or to interfere in its govern- 

■“n^ long ““ 

_ T IV.. Iicgn- c».»-s«.« sa.a [araw lu.tor, .i O.I., 11™ 

iChen 19*®* PP 

^°''i]'b>d . p° 19 Chm Sh,h Wai C/uao Shih [Recent Diplomatic History 
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Mongolia. On July 8, 1912, she concluded a .secret treaty will) 
Japan providing for (he division of Inner Mongolia into two sphere.s 
of inllnence along (he meridian of Peking: the eastern sphere to 
belong to japan, the western sjjhere to Rn.ssia.*'' 

Following the secret partition of Inner Mongolia, Iliessia went 
alicad to tighten her hold on Outer Mongolia in more overt di.s- 
regard of China’s sensibilities. On November y, .she openly recognized 
(he independence of Outer Mongolia, or "autonomy,” as she chose 
to call it, by concluding with the Kutukhln an agreement and an 
additional protocol. Two of the important provisions were: 

The Imperial Russian Government shall assist Mongolia to 
maintain the autonomous regime which she has estahlished, as 
also tlic right to have her national army, and to admit neither 
the presence of Chinese troops on her territory nor the coloni- 
zation of her land Ijy tlie Chine.se. 

Russian subjects, as formerly, shall enjoy the right to reside 
and move freely from one place to another throughout Mon- 
golia; to engage there in every kind of commercial, industrial 
and other Imsiness.'’ 

When the above agreement and protocol became known in China, 
the whole country was arottsed to protest, and everywhere there was 
demand for war against Mongolia. The Peking Government, how- 
ever, knew that Ru.ssia stood behind the Mongols and did not dare 
to follow public opinion and decide on war measures.’ On Novem- 
ber 7 it lodged a strong protest with the Rii.ssian legation, but the 
protest produced no effects. For .some time President Yiian had 
entered into direct correspondence with the Kutukhtu, urging him 
to cancel the declaration of independence and to bring back Mon- 
golia into the fold ol the Republic. The Kutukhtu refused the 
request and suggested Ru.ssian mediation instead. Realizing that 
Russia was pulling wires behind the Kutukhtu, President Yiian 
thought it expedient to accept the Kutukhtu’s sugges(.ion. Accord- 
ingly, negotiations were initiated with the Russian Government on 
November go, They proceeded in a halting manner and continued 
thus for nearly a year (ill November 5, 191 g, when a protocol was 
signed and additional notes were exchanged, lly these instruments 
China conceded autonomy to Outer Mongolia, and practically shared 

s K. It. Price, Tht: Ilussn- Japanese Treaties oj iysjrj-i^i 6 Concerning Manchuria 
and Mongolia, liJilliitiore, 1933, 9. J17. 

«J. V. A. MacMunay, Treaties and Agreements With and Concerning China, igp^- 

New Yorl-., 1921, 11 , jj],. 992-993. 

n.iu Yen, op. ell., ji, 332; Cliin'ciiao-l/.u, Ilsicn-Tai Chung-Kuo Wai-Chiao Shih 
[Modern Cliinese Diploiiiatic ilhlory], Sliiinjjiiai, Commercial I'resf, 1930, p. 120, 
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"" “'"'■'Tananoc “““ ] ” S '.y »"■> Clnnoc 

anna n> » „„c «nunnm.>’>'I“ ' t, j,„i sutci pro- 

A na.c ol anii ili.iniln’- Tl o u' 

naiionalnm """'‘,o|„,u.<lt o" S’,, n, or (Icmamls somewhat. 

tested , l Vdt.''" S'''“’ir f 

„ did not I s.s^ „ ,„„cd Citing ,|,anacs ol notes 


icsieu . accept them, uii 

lapan<hdn‘>‘' ^‘^,‘ „_, loucd CInM cxcl.-anecs of notes, 

ind ...tl. en n>""’ "i. (ollossetl by sand ptMleSm 

two 7",,,a.n..npS''b«'''“P;‘rh,o,,gol,a.* tVInle |apan 

The, " eiwnta and dense bard bargatos at 

sontbss" /“i.naod.at Febn*. R;“ .„ ,iew of the 

was ptessiiiR petbaps no m Mongolia at Chinas 

Kiabbia b ijpancse ‘ Meetings covering more than 

prcMoiis \[Icr more tlw" „ yesufted in a treaty signed 

expense. 'iKgotia‘'»"*®‘ *^'(I.rincd the validity of the Sino- 

nine inonibs I reall exchanged 

on June ?■ '5 -J’ „( Nosenito 5’ Jf oPa, though having 

Rossian agreen.'" r. an, treat, of a political 

■'■"“'iTio on' 'nil^ '“'TcoCIc' with foreign powers con- 


rfciiwSfie Shih Mo Chi ICotnpU 
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cerning commerce and industry/^ This latter provision rvorked 
obviously to the advantage of Russia, for it validated all the previous 
concessions tvhich she had obtained from the Mongolian govern- 
ment, 

Russia and Japan were by no means the only countries that 
brought headaches to young republican China and cast greedy 
glances at her peripheral provinces. Shortly after the declaration of 
independence on the part of Outer Mongolia, Tibet followed suit 
and declared her independence of China. This move found favor 
with Great Britain, -which had been and tvas at that time keenly 
interested in Tibet. For instance, on August 17, 1912, the British 
Government notified Peking that Great Britain recognized “only 
China’s suzerainty, not also sovereignty over Tibet,” that the 1906 
Anglo-Chinese treaty called for joint action in Tibet by China and 
Great Britain, and that China had violated this treaty by inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of Tibet. The British Government 
insisted that “until China agrees to these demands the British 
Government cannot recognize the Republic and tvill forbid the 
entrance of Chinese into Tibet via India.” 

The foregoing is not intended to be a comprehensive account of 
young China’s foreign relations. Perhaps sufficient has been set 
forth to shotv that the Chinese Republic tvas born amidst heat7 
foreign pressure and adverse circumstances. The state of foreign 
pressure continued -without abatement in the succeeding years. It 
was against this background of imperialism that the nets'born Sotuet 
Government later launched its propaganda campaign in China, play- 
ing upon Chinese nationalistic sentiments and stimulating Chinese 
animosity against the Western Po-\vers. 

THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONS, I917 

Oppressed for ages under the yoke of despotic tynanny, the Rus- 
sian people at the turn of the present century were already inclined 
to take direct action against Czarism. As early as 1903, the Bolsheviks, 
the majority of the Social Democrats, -^vere already agitating for 
class war, noncooperation -jvith the bourgeoisie, and tlie establish- 
ment of a proletarian dictatorship by universal violence. In the first 
part of October 1905 the revolutionary' movement came to a head 
in the form of a general strike all over the country'. At that time 
Russia teas fresh from her defeat in the Russo-Japanese War and the 
peace treaty had just been signed. Freedom from outside threats 

11 MacMurray, op. cit., pp. 1259-1244. 

12 Department of State, Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United 
Stales, ’Washington, 1919, p. 86, 
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™ For a rime Crar Nicholas 

movement subsided. But soon the 'c7lrrrr'^°"’ r'" 

itself aeain Hn firc^ ; t ® disposition showed 

up their revokliionary efforts Bv '''"’5"“ “'PP"’ 

readied a crii ini cMrr/ia n I ^ ^ situation had already 

thrauenttoi S u ^ , "'°tM War I diverted 

the revolutionary movemem IraTL' '•''''optnonts. and 
In iqir, criticisme oP r-, •. momentum. But not for long. 

centuated by military setbacVs°Tnd T" 

the potential revoluUon. The VAlIn ^ "" impetus was given to 
was actually suspected of treason Czarist regime 

sympathies and activities. With the apnro^ [fof P"°-German 

became worse than ever The armv the situation 

and was in process of dissolution ^In tli!^’ 

rest were widespread. Without confidence in the “"i 

pursued by the wolf of hunger the iLssiSn 

direct action. On March 8 ti masses resorted to 

into violence. On this and follo^iv^n P^tit-up grievances burst 

grad, the Russian ca^Ual al Thaf S’ "S? 

staged demonstrations in the streets Tho students 

ened echoes on every side Fonrl ci ^ Bread!” awak- 

were seized and prisons opened Arsenals 

But the garrison "^^roop werrsymnatheU 
were soon won over. Later even Z 
press the riots veered around to supponThc^^"^ ^7 
Under the circumstances Czar Kla c^ulrf '' ""“'"'i 

to abdicating in favor of his brother Michae7Th7l7° 
hesitated to ascend the tlirr>n» .. i t lie latter, however, 

demand for a republic. Thus desMtirc" popular 

the revolution tested the firTt S"7f ^7^ 

members77th7b7tSfs”a7Tthe C ‘^^'^Po^ed mainly of 

assumed supreme power and bp ‘‘^otional Democratic parties, 

Provi,io„.,"Govcri;Zl “ffh 

ter. A week later the Provisional r ^ Lvov as Prime Minis- 
1 rovisional Government issued a decree an- 

»A. F. Kerensky, r/,e Catasirop.e. New York. rgey. pp. yy.Sr. 
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nouncing that it tvouJd respect aJI the financial and legal obligations 
which the former Czarist regime had contracted with other countries. 
It also proclaimed as its aims the establishment of constitutional 
go'iCTnmem, the continued proseattion of the war against the Cen- 
tral Powers, and the protection of private property. 

On the diplomatic front, the Provisional Government continued 
cooperation with the Allied governments and was making appreci- 
able progress. Not so, however, on the home front and the military 
front. Here the conditions continued to be as bad as ever. The 
people expected the government to perform miracles and relieve 
their misery. Bm the government failed to find the means to fulfill 
their expectations. This circumstance played into the bands of the 
rival political factions such as the Menshevik Social Democrats and 
the Social Revolutionanes. rvhich »«'ere as yet unrepresented in the 
government. These factions notv severely criticized the government. 
They loudly denounced imperialism, and demanded revision of the 
war aims and conclusion of a general peace based on human justice 
and equaiity. 

Amidst this political hubbub. Vladimir Lenin on April i6, 1917, 
relumed from Europe. His dynamic spirit at once stiffened the 
hitherto weak and disorganited Bolsheviks and fostered in them a 
high degree of political efliciency. He strongly attacked the Pro- 
visional Government. He advanced the slogan: "Peace to the army, 
land to the peasants, factories to the workers!” He drafted a program 
which envisaged (i) immediate negotiation for a general peace, (a) 
confiscation of landed estates without compensation and without 
delay, (3) operation and control of factories by the workers, (4) 
national control of production and distribution, and (5) govern- 
ment by soviets of workers, peasants, and soldiers.” This pregnant 
and posverful political platform moved the deep-seated instincts of 
the masses and fired them with hope and ambition. 

What with tills political platform and strict party discipline and 
dynamic leadership, the Bolsheviks rapidly gained in power and 
constituted a serious challenge to the other political parties. On 
July iC they actually staged a coup in Petrograd, aiming at the 
seizure of the capital. The coup was evidently not well prepared. 

In two days it was suppressed. It had the effect, however, of loivering 
the prestige of the government and encouraging the spirit of re- 
bellion in other discontented groups. Shortly afterwards, the Gov- 
ernment, apparently driven to despair by the mounting crisis, 
resigned and was later reorganized on a nonpartisan basis with 

M J. StiUn, The Road to Fewer, New YoA, 1937, pp. 24 28. 
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Kerensky at the helm. Kerensky at once took drastic measures against 
the Bolsheviks and ordered the arrest of Lenin and Trotsky. As a 
result, Bolshevik power in Petrograd vanished or was driven under- 
ground. But soon, in early September, a more serious revolt arose, 
affecting both the home front and the military front. General 
Kornilov, newly appointed commander in chief of the Russian forces, 
ordered part of his troops to march upon Petrograd and demanded 
the surrender of Kerensky. The revolt was promptly foiled, but its 
effects were downright disastrous to the Kerensky Government. The 
army now sank low in morale, and mass desertions from the front 
became frequent. A new wave of anarchy was sweeping the country 
The whole situation furnished the Bolsheviks a golden opportunity 
to spread all sorts of propaganda to discredit the government and to 
win for themselves the support of the army and the people. 

As the year igiy was drawing to an end, the morale and discipline 
of the Russian army broke down and the whole Russian front 
was in danger of collapse. Collapse of the home front was equally 
imminent. The national treasury was ebbing low. The transportation 
system was paralyzed. Food grew scarce and prices soared. Agrarian 
disorders spread wider and wider every day, causing greater and 
greater discontent. With a quick eye for these symptoms of general 
insecurity and disintegration, the Bolsheviks considered that the 
fatal hour had struck. On October 23 Lenin met with the Central 
Committee of the Bolshevik Party and made the historic decision.’® 
In the evening of November 6 they started their well-prepared coup 
d’etat. They arrested the members of the Provisional Government. 
They seized all the important public buildings and agencies, notably 
the railway stations, telegraph and telephone offices, radio stations, 
power plants, banks and so on. They then used these facilities to 
influence public opinion at home and abroad. The following day 
they broadcast to the world that the Provisional Government -(vas 
dead. The same day, in another broadcast, they reaffirmed their 
political platform: Peace to the army, land to the peasants, and 
factories to the workers. They also promised the early summon of a 
constitutional assembly. Finally, late the same day, the All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets sanctioned the coup d’etat and authorized the 
formation of a new government under the name “Soviet of the 
People’s Commissars.” Thus the Soviet government was born, with 
Lenin as Chairman and Trotsky as Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 

Hectic with success, the Bolsheviks promptly carried out their 
promise of calling a constitutional assembly. On November 25, 


1 C Kerensky, o{>. cil„ pp. 321-322. 
10 Stalin, op. cit., p. 7. 
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hardly three weeks after the coup d'Elat, elections to the assembly 
were held on the basis of direct, secret, equal, and universal suffrage. 
The Bolsheviks, hoiveter. were shocked by the results. They found 
that only a small minority of the votes were for them. The Consti- 
tutional Assembly held its first meeting in Petrograd on January 
18. 19)8. The foJJoiving day. the Bolsheviks dissolved the Assembly 
by force on the pretext that it was a counterrevolutionary bourgeois 
body.” Subsequently the Bolsheviks continued to control the gov- 
ernment and exercise the supreme posver svhich they had seized. 
But they soon found that their program could not work, and that 
they were ]ust as impotent and incompetent in improving the home 
and the military front as their predecessors and political rivals. 
In diplomacy they even aggravated the already dangerous situation 
by provoking the ire and enmity of Russia's former allies. 

To those allies the Bolshevik prograna, in both its domestic and 
foreign aspects, was abominable. The Bolshevik abolition of private 
property was a grave menace to the capitalist system. This menace 
s\as augmented by the Bolshevik call for world revolution and 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Furthermore, the Bolshevik repu- 
diation of former Russian state debts caused immense injury to the 
^Vestem Powers, notably France. To add moral (0 financial injury, 
the Bolsheviks ransacked the state archives and published the secret 
treaties concluded by Crarist Russia with her allies. These treaties 
contained agreements and arrangements for the imperialistic divi- 
sion of other nations' rights and inierests, territorial or political. 
France and Great Britain, having for years proclaimed that they 
were fighting for justice and democracy, felt scandalized. Japan, 
also a party to secret treaties with Czarist Russia concerning Man- 
churia and Mongolia, felt no less furious at having her shady affairs 
exposed. 

Tile greatest Bolshevik bloiv lo the Allies, however, ivas the 
eagerness of the Soviet Government to make peace with the Central 
Powers. At first the Bolsheviks intended to stop the entire war and 
conclude a general peace on the basis of “no indemnity, no an- 
nexations. " But the Allies rejected the proposal. The Bolsheviks 
then proceeded to negotiate a separate peace rvith the Central 
Powers. Soon they found that the terms proposed by those powers 
were astronomically far from “no indemnity, no annexations.” Even 
Ltmm. who -rtas tocav iwsistewt an OQOcbiding peace, fek reluctant 
to accept them. But the Bolsheviks had hardly any alternative. They 
had already firmly committed themselves to a policy of peace. In 
11 F L. Cenns, Europe Since 1914. New YoA. 1931. pp. 85-86 
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fact the collapse of their military front was all but total. After vainly 
playing for lime and hoping for intervention from the Allies, they 
accepted the bitter terms. Hence the 'I'reaty {)f Brest-Litovsk, signed 
on March 3, 1918. This treaty typified the kind of peace imposed 
by a ruthless conejueror on a prostrate foe. By its terms Russia had 
to place Poland, Courland, and Lithuania at the mercy of Germany 
and Austria, to evacuate Livonia, I'sionia, rinland, and the Swedish 
Aland Islands, to evacuate the Ukraine and recogni/c its treaty with 
the Central Powers, and to surrender to Turkey such districts as 
Ardahan, Kars, and Baium.’^ By a later supplementaiy’ agreement 
Russia had to pay six billion marks as compensation for losses 
sustained by Germany through Russian measures. 

Indirectly the Brest-Litovsk treaty brought further tcocs to Russia. 
Apart from being a violation of the .Mlied treaty of September 5, 
1914, against separate peace with Germany, it seriously prejudiced 
Allied policy and interests. At that time the Allies were fighting 
Germany by means of a tight blockade as well as by military’ attacks. 
The Russian separate peace with Germany not only relieved the 
latter of the eastern front and enabled her to luirl added battalions 
on the western front, but also placed at her disposal large amounts 
of much-needed foodstuffs and re,sources to prolong the war. In 
reaction the Allies, notably France and Great Britain, decided to 
reestablish the eastern front on the one hand and to destroy the 
Bolshevik regime on the other.’" As a result Soviet Russia, already 
exhausted and prostrate, had to go through yet three more years of 
devitalizing civil war and foreign intervention. 

18 Department oC State, Proceedings of the liresl-Litm’sh Pence Conference, Washing- 
ton. 1918, pp. 178-185. 

low. S. Graves, America's Siberian Venture, ipiS-igio, New York, 1931. p. 331- 
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Soviet Attempts to Open Relations 
with China 


MS EARLY as November 1917, just after the Kerensky govern- 
AA merit had been overthrown. Great Britain and France had 
thought of directing armed intervention against the Bolsheviks 
in cooperation with the United States and Japan. After the separate 
peace of Brest-Litovsk. British marines landed at Murmansk and. 
together tviih Japanese troops, at Vladivostok. However, mainly 
because of American opposition, it was not until July 2, 1918, that 
the Inter-Allied Supreme tv'ar Council approved the Anglo-French 
plan of intervention.^ Soviet Russia was then at once subjected to 
armed invasion and naval blockade. At the same time she was 
threatened by the Czechoslovak forces who once fought side by side 
with the Russian soldiers against the Germans, but who had turned 
anti-Soviet and had deployed themselves on the strategic points 
along the Trans-Siberian Railway. Furthermore, behind their lines 
counterrevolutionary regimes sprang up and readily became the 
tools of the Allied intervention armies. 

On November 11, 1518, the Allies signed the Armistice with the 
Central Powers, but their intervention against the Soviets continued. 
At the Paris Peace Conference held in the following year, various 
attempts were made £0 invite the Soviets to participate in some of 
the meetings, but these attempts (ailed one after another. By May the 
interventionist and counterrevolutionary forces were on the offensive 
on all fronts and were converging on Moscow, the new Russian 
capital. During the succeeding months Soviet Russia was like a bear 
at bay, with fierce hunters closing in on all sides. 

THE FIRST KARAKHAN DECLARATION 
It was in this, the darkest moment of her existence, when she was 
isolated, encircled, boycotted, and attacked by the Western Powers 
and Japan, that Soviet Russia ^tended her friendly arms across 

IW. S. Graves. Ament's Sib^naa Fentunr, ifigifia. New Votk, 1931, p. 83. 
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Siberia to China and wanted to hug China to her bosom. This 
gesture was made on July 26 througli Leo Karakhan, Deputy 
Foreign Commissar, in the form of a declaration addressed to "the 
Chinese people and the governments of North and South China.” 
1 his declaration, in part, read: 


l.pr of workers and peasants has then [since Octo- 

•fi ' secret treaties concluded 

with Japan China and the ex-Allies, the treaties ivhich were 
o enable the Russian government of the Czar and his Allies 
r people of the East and principally the people 

of So intimidating or buying them for the sole interests 
“Pitahsts, financiers and the Russian generals. . .^..-The 

pWle without de- 

wav the Chinese Eastern Rail- 

and all ?i i7 concessions, forestry, gold mines 

^olrnL? . r i' 7!"®^ ^"’■='-‘^^1 from them by the 

H™K' 9n° 'n Kerensky, and the Brigands, 

chants anrl KoljRliak, the Russian Ex-generals, mer- 

SmnhiV f • Soviet Government gives up the 

emnuies payable by China for the insurrection of BoxL in 

he Rmsian 1 1 following the example of 

i^erved for7.°^ to become free and to avoid the fate 

of makino- PI ^ Allies at Versailles in their object 

Chinese hmSp"?, ^ 7 ? ^ f another India, the 
m- Wh?r 77 7 "^’^ understand that they have no other ally 

ment the 7 rn 7 ""n Army. The Soviet Govern- 

internosition of *'t° Chinese people through the 

soS^fficiA ri 7 government, to establish with us from now 
front Sarty.""' representatives to ,he 

abR “dett7f '7 26, 1920, after consider- 

toadon waffl^ 7 " conditions in Siberia. The 

Tanson the So ' ^ffftiphed to the Peking Government by one 
kinet nan P ^^en published in the 

the Chinese^ npn ^l onoc evoked an enthusiastic response from 

Chin^rnellp ^ intelligentsia. At that time, the 

Srd 7 o ^ anaTir^^*"® Versailles, which 

prSce of Shant.in 77 r^"^ ^ Chinese 

action of the West ^ i i^'cre disappointed at the highhanded 
7 ecTa 7 l 7 tlmv r i 7 Caught on the rebound by the 

their countiw ^il*^ warm y toward Russia, which offered to treat 
tiieir country on the basis of justice and equality. 

^ China Year Book, 1 ^ 24 , pp. 8G8 11. 
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The Cl.mcse genLm 

by il to tag" action. One , „„r’oiiter Mongolia and 

had already tcco'ered ellect.te „me 

the Chinese hastern ''■'".'"’X' (j„,„ Mongolia, at Russian 

of the Chinese Resolution in 9 its independence, 

instigation, htoke assay ^ . bilateral treaty with Russia 

and that China - '9'3 JS. both Russia and hfongolja 

and tn 1915 a of the sitnition and granting 

providing for a general ,|,e Bolshevik Revolution in 

Whiter Mongolia °j biLme confused. In late aut.itnn 

Rus«a. conditions in Mongo sovereign rights. China 

inio. urged by the desire to p^suaded the Kutukhtu to 

eminent: ,,ie abolition 

We olTicialt, princes and n, '„g the restoration of 

“rarS mntmfS .S: rL"S'e 

"•« ;'X?hi“ri ^v-a'iS. -srth" 

3°'°“ '^"tfetred el.es.hete, became divided in their 

Shhevih *Ho™tb, lussian manager of the_^™h.aT 

agents, calling tni: . „ 

\rafchtao Shth [Recent Diplomatic Hi Y 
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^ force the administration of the railway and dismiss 
nnt nnT ri railway company. This move offended 

of fh^ ^ 1^'"' ""o ° consular corps. Upon request 

ultimpf ^ u governor of Kirin province sent an 

su^i?n^“ Soldiers’ Delegates asking them to 

bv stro^ f raihvay and disarm themselves. Backed 

the fh'cpr^ ultimatum tvas accepted. Aftenvards 

fuard SibLia, and Chinese 

Lhtt wh h r 1 u regained her railway 

loL As^r? usurped by Russia since the Boxer riot in 

divided bef^^^ * ^ ^ control or management of the railway, it was 
KiSn Kuei-hsing, governor of 

fhe raiC ' t ^9^0 Horvath had“ trouble with 

^vent mu nn sympathized ^vith the Soviets and who 

rdminSraHv ^ f to transfer his 

ffo^e™ of tleal with the situation the 

fame time asked suppress the workers and at the 

of Kirin then arm t to resign. Horvath resigned. The governor 
referred to fhe d /^^t the affairs of the railway would be 

agreement wmd board of directors, and that a new 

L?ter "hi Hew of become united.^ 

disorganization in T? created by the complete political 

and the Russo Asiai^^^n' i*^ / ^^tnese Ministry of Communications 
fniwaA Sx Ocmhr " financial interest in the 

mar/einent of tb "" agreement placing the 

Alrfar^n rnnr" r ; Poetically in ChiLse hands^« ° 
Rahway '^:he PeTw r Chinese Eastern 

,v*o„ed .He „pp „„„„4 „ 

sideU'l^.TSrtVth:^ -- 

_^P^^;^^df^es from the Crimea in the south made final attempts 

Foreigr, Relations, 191^-1931, Ne,v York, 

0 Liu Yen, op. dt., p. 609. 
t Ibid., pp. 609-610. 

1929, Washington, 1929^’ pp‘^°lo\i”‘^ ^igreements With and Concerning China, jgig- 
»N. Makeev and V. O’Hara, Russia. New York, 1925. p. arS. 



East the American army ot estimated at 70.000. 

gtnning of April, leavmg J^tia. To cope with this s.tuatton 
still bent on occupying easinn ^ approval of 

the Far Eastern R'P"**''' “ ’’ 7 ",e bet.veen Soviet Russia and 
Lenin and Trotshy, as a hi ff ^ democracy and repudia ed 

lapan." ^ his republic professc ^ Krasnoihchekov. drafted 

Comintinisni! Rs hrst president. Al«and literally from 

and proclaimed a eonsu.unon «lneh^^^_^ a,, ,te 

r^inesotr"n:i:peSntn..U^« 

khan declaration of i 9 ‘fl- .laaAgHAN ncciARATtoN 

THE YOURIN <ni$t 1920 » Russian mission came to 

PeJrE^n:^---'«Kj^S‘S^“Spm=r 

S tire°Central Sth'”“£‘tbnt IH.le doubt was entertained but 

“”“,11 as a long term pobnal ,te latter part of 

Tuld he h-f J.S rSfe?«ith due cordiality. 

" ... siu™ ». S 

‘’*uTbe on Norember 17 Uie Far Eastern Rep 

j.nlomatic ,he Soviet Union 

October *3. 19«- 
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ences with spent the first few weeks in informal confer- 

Foreim Affairs') "'‘■'‘^■^''•'’opn (Afinistr)’ of 

was to imnrovp purpose of his mission 

theme of ^abolk •'''ti^ongl, he often harped upon tlic 

one His t; Iks^^'^ T concluding new equal 

in Pekin. thS ?) criticism from foreign circles 

tablishment of Sinn.^' disadvantages in the cs- 
to Chim Prinro K relations. The former Russian minister 

chiaopu ;.a P>o^cst to the AVai- 

and consular worn • o P-“ssian representatives, diplomatic 
Government of Russia '^r"n to China by the Imperial 

•917. tlllre ! I^nssian Revolution in March 

recognized by China a ^i ^ i^- ^'°'''*'‘’cial Government tvhich tvas 
resentatives in China "\Vh "^**i former Russian rep- 

after the Bolshevik ' TJ Soviet Government was formed 

Kudashev either to ^ repeatedly instructed Prince 

.1.0 Russian XlCS chcr-l'T ' J’'"' S-- 

made an agi-eement wub P .and on January 23, iqiS, 

Boxer indemnity to Uie Snv, -at payment of the 

Vourin's nrission’ 

drew fire^rom y 1 "fn position of the Mkaichiaopu, but 

that no diplomatic anri' f ^ counterattacked by declaring 

were represenTaivernr Czarist Government 

would not be accounted Fn'^ their transactions 

Thereupon the Cliinec r ^^.^^^^gt^tzed by the Soviet Government. 
Prince Dr. .Mh 5 V. Yen. asked 

could not abandon respiSsibilitv refused, saying that he 

The refusal failed to^affen ft ^i°-~ 3 oOjpqo Russians in China.^“ 
Government. On Sentemh etermined policy of the Chinese 

a mandate, suspenS W > 9 =^°.. tlte President of China issued 

^fflniS-and“coLur, "S c lr^ the former Russian 

representatives "have Inner arr 1’ 'jc mandate declared that these 
indeed have no ground to mm' representative character and 

devolving upon them ’’ n> ischarging the responsible duties 

-«io„ to the mandate, 

Shanghai, Commercial Press, igas n [Sino-Russian Diplomatic History], 

;.Tar‘ PP- 6i4-6ts: English text in China Year Book, 
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tiiinking that the way paved for China’s recognition of the 
Soviet Go\ernment. 

In pursuance of the mandate, the Chinese Government assumed 
trusteeship and direct control of Russian rights and interests in 
China. Althougli tliis measure concerned Russia alone, it provoked 
the diplo matic corps in Peking, whose members svere apprehensive 
that China's measures toward Russia would be a precedent for 
similar measures toward the other powers. Accordingly, the diplo- 
matic corps made representations to tlie Chinese Foreign Ministry, 
raising questions about Russian rights and interests in China and 
making suggestions as to how these questions ought to be solved 
Dr. W. ^V. Yen, then Chinese Foreign Minister, pauently explained 
the various issues and firmly but politely resisted all improper at- 
tempts at intervention. In the course of the long exchange of notes,” 
the Chinese Gosernmem proceeded to put the presidential mandate 
into practice. While the Russian legation, military quarters, and 
post office, which were situated m the legation quarter of Peking, 
tvere placed in the custody of the diplomatic corps, the Russian 
post offices elsewhere m China were closed; the Russian municipal 
administrations at Harbin and elsewliere svitlnn the tone of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway came under Chinese control; the Russian 
concessions at Hankow and Tientsin were brought under Chinese 
administration; the Russian consulates in various parts of China, 
including hfongolia and Manchuria, svere taken over; and Chinese 
officials assumed pirisdi ction qvct Russian nationals. All this did 
not mean that Russian treaty rights and privileges in China had been 
I terminated. For instance, Russian subjects in China still enjoyed 
(rights and privileges derived from former treaties; only Russian con- 
sular jurisdiction was now no more. As a modus vivendi the Chinese 
Government created a special judicial district in the Chinese Eastern 
Railway zone, in which special courts were set up to try cases involv 
ing Russian citizens. In these courts Russian lawyers were allowed to 
act as attorneys ” Previously, a network of Russian courts had 
operated in the Chinese Eastern Railway zone. These courts were 
set up by the Russian Government without any treaty basis and 
without any consent on (he part of the Chinese Governmenc.^^ 

About a week after the Chinese Government pad repudiated the 
former Russian representatives in China, the Soviet Government 
responded by making a second_decla ratio n on its China policy. In 

It Texts pp SsB 536. 

I8 76 id., pp 65a ff- . 

IS tv. W Willoughby. Foreign Rigntt and InUreili tn Otino, Baltimore 
I. p. 158. 
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actuated by the apprehension that 
of iQin interpretation to the first declaration 

; Deoutv VnrP^ declaration was handed by Karakhan, Soviet 

Chhies^e missiSI Cliang Shih-lin, liead of the 

• ber 2. n declaration, dated Septem- 

the Dart of thf expressed regret for the tardiness on 

with the Sovipi C overnment to establish normal relations 

po nt for then proposed the following seven 

points for the consideration of the Chinese Government: 

'■ mncS? declared “null and void all the treaties 

renounrpc ^7i • former Governments of Russia, 

concession/- Chinese territory and all Russian 

comD/saH [j-^tored] to China, ivithout any 

from^ her h been predatorily seized 

geoTsie > ^ Government and the Russian bour- 

relation^^a^y/^ establish regular trade and economic 

mtt favore^^^ die basis of the 

most tavored-nation treatment. 

3* China ivas not to render airl trt Dumi i * 

inHivirlii^ic .V.. Russian counterrevolutionary 

ities in ChinSrtSritory"®^"'"^‘‘°"'’ 

kws'tL' n/"' be subject to Chinese 

tri/fo/ to be subject 

5. The Chinese Gov/nmen/ weS Republic 

HT.-ov'r.t' 

consulates to ih PJ°P5'^‘^y toe former Russian embassy and 
^nsulates to the Soviet Government. 

China as renounce compensation by 

r / u ‘be Boxer uprising. 

lations, Tnd “t/«m formal diplomatic re- 

the Chinese Eastern M working 

cincYuirs"^^’"- “ss 

ana 

ShMnMSfTt'ra™"®?' "> '’*™S W General Chang 

and he loor^Ln,!' 7^, fo'e.r?' 7“"" 

— 6 ot It to promote his negotiations. 

20 China Year Book, pp. 87,-872. 
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Oti No\ ember 50 Yoxitin sent a note to iJjr Waiebiaopu. proposing 
a rnmmrrcial agreemenf brtneen Cbina and ibe Far Eastern Re- 
piiblit. In making iJns proposal he stated that the Chita gosern- 
mem u-as uiJling to ’‘reiise" all treaties and agreements between 
China and Crarist Russia and to conclude a new agreement to be 
based entirely upon flic principles of c(|uality anti reciprocity. To 
this bro.id propos.il tbe U'aichiaopii countered svitb more specific 
demands, such as tliat" Russia should refrain from spreading propa- 
ganda in Chinese territory, that Chinese residents in Siberia sliould 
rcccisc compensations for their tosses incurred during the confused 
rcioliuionary period. tliai-Chincsc residents in Siberia should be 
accorded facilities for trade and irasel, and so on. On December 13 
Yourin accepted these conditions In a formal note to the Waichiaopu 
The latter thereupon sent him a lengthy list of claims for damages 
and of propos.ils for ibe settlement of those claims.” TJiis lengtliy 

! list of claims must base produfcd a sniggering e/Icct on the Soviet 
entoy. Tbe negotiations soon came to a halt. 

Resumed in April i^st, the negotiation! took a hxorabie turn 
and proecetled smoothly. A fairly comprehcnsiie agreement ivai 
actually drafted, and Vourin went bach to Chita for consultation with 
liii gosernment about the acceptance of the draft.” On his return 
to Peking loss-ard tiic end of July, however, he was disappointed to 
find that the situation had changed and the Peking Government was 
no longer interested in the agreement under negotiation. He then 
left for Siberia again and never came back.” 

/ The dianged attitude of tlic Peking Government was probably due 
/ to two unforeseen developments. In the Tint place, kaleidoscopic 
changes were taking place in Outer Mongolia. There in February 
1921 the Chinese army of occupation was defeated and ousted by the 
forces of baron Ungern von Sternberg, a former aide of Ataman 
Semenov who fathered the grandiose plan of a Pan-hfongolian state 
to include Tibet and the Baikal region. Cruel and dictatorial in his 
rule, the baron soon antagonized the Mongols and exposed them to 
Soviet intrigues. At Soviet instigation a Mongol revolutionary party 
and army promptly came into existence. "In 1921 I saw with my 
own eyes how Red Army detachments, disguised in Mongolian 
clotlies, were sent into Mongolia to enact the part of ‘a rebelling 
Mongolian proletariat’ and to form the ’independent’ Mongolian 
People’s Republic." ” Later. Soviet Foreign Commissar Chicherin 
S’ ATi/lanT RewfUt, Janoary I, »<»*«, PP *37 *39- 
22 SoTih China Herald. June 4 . igsi. 
saibid, August C. 1921 

21 Fedor S Mansvetov, "Tsarist aqrf Soviet Pobcf so the far Last,' Foreign Affairs. 

July ig34, p. 660, 
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cSted L?rkory Mongolian army was 

these “Mongol revolutionaries” an appeal from 

and dp.^rnvL evoiutionanes, Soviet forces poured into Mongolia 

executed Soviei^i Ungern, who was captured and 

goS on Tulv . Urga, then capital of Outer Mon- 

Inal v° ft days later, about two weeks before Yourin’s 

the Mono-oban ^°"gol regime was set up, calling itself 

he neTr lim P Government. Toivards the end of the month 
Intir. pIT -P Government, requesting it 

had calmed dmvn^ThTsovte^t'of situation 

the reauest 2° Til fif T Government graciously complied ivith 

Government\i.tl 1 T in Mongolia the Peking 

consider the time ^ave misgivings, and consequently did not 

sS R^ia™ ""y ^g^eement with either 

oU^e ^ourlrmSf"''' contributed to the failure 

ence fNovembe^ 9 prospect of the Washington Confer- 

InV r that ti '1^7; wa°s then in the 

Sine her a ^ diplomatic problems 

Sactiry soluS o^?^ her relations with Russia. For the 

Washington Conference anTto^Ame^™' 

As the attitude of the Unked StateTr ®“PP°’'^ conference, 

that time far from friendly China dw'"^ 

fraternize with the Soviets 21’ ^ ^ desirable to 


the paikes mission to china 

icanJOfOTThe S?v°iet?! 0 ^^^^"^^’ assumed a different signif- 

appeared even more ^^'^ause of the conference Moscow 

apprehensive that China^^^ terms with China, as if 

wLern Powers ^he side of the 

session, a Soviet mission V ^ Washington Conference ivas in 

Four days later Paikes nr ^ Alexander Paikes arrived at Peking. 
Minister Dr Yen and ^ csente his credentials to Chinese Foreign 

The Chinese ’‘““'■"T “ 

overture. It was after a 1 ^ appear at all enthusiastic about the 

officials of the Foreim Minl^t^i^ several weeks that some lesser 

— ty were authorized to begin informal 

A. L. P Dennic 'T'U r • 

China Year Booft York, .924, p. 322. 

. 21 M. W. Graham, -A Dec^’do of s- ^ . 

Science Review, Vol. 22 (1928) p 5^ mo-Russian Diplomacy,” American Political 



THE PAIKES MISSION TO CHINA 


conversations with Paikes on such subjects as the Chinese Eastern 
Railivay and the restoration of olBcial refacfons bettveen tfie two 
countries.*® But soon it became apparent that the Soviet mission 
had little hope of success, inasmu^ as developments in Mongolia 
had shattered China's faith in the sincerity of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. On November 5, 1921, a little over a month before Paikes’ 
arrival at Peking, Outer Mongolia and Soviet Russia had concluded 
a secret treaty providing that the Soviet Government recognized the 
People’s Government of Mongolia as the sole legal authority of 
Mongolia; that the People's Government of Mongolia recognized 
the Soviet Government as the sole legal authority of Russia; that 
both governments would establish, at their discretion, consulates in 
necessary places; and that the Soviet Government undertook “to 
establish in Mongolia, free of charge, postal and telegraphic com- 
munications and . . . supply the necessary materials for this purpose, 
whereupon a special postal and telegraphic convention [would] be 
signed." ” China undoubtedly looked upon this treaty as detrimental 
to her sovereign rights. When Paikes came to Peking, he at first 
denied the existence of any treaty between Soviet Russia and Mon- 
golia, saying that China's apprehension of Soviet ambition in Mongo 
Ha was due to mere misunderstanding-*® When later the treaty svas 
published in the papers, he became tongue tied. All this clothed the 
treaty with a shady character. Paikes stayed on in Peking until 
the spring of 1922, but accomplished nothing. On May 1 he received 
a sharp note from the Chinese Foreign Ministry, which read in part 
as follows: 

The Soviet Government has repeatedly declared Uj the Chinese 
Government that all previous treaties made between the Russian 
Government and China shall be null and void, that the 
Soviet Government renounces ail encroachments on Chinese ter- 
ritory and all concessions within China, and that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment will unconditionally and for ever return what has been 
forcibly seized from China by the former Imperial Russian 
Government and the bourgeohic. Now the Soviet Government 
has suddenly gone back on its own wrds and secretly and with- 
out any right concluded a treaty with Mongolia. Such action on 
the part of the Soviet Government is similar to the policy which 
the former Imperial Russian Government assumed toward 
China 

This protest tolled the knell of Paikes' mission. 


cLmntrald. January *•. 19** 

Brituh and Fore>S" VoJ ija. pp ^<-85;. 

NoTlh China 
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THE JOFFE MISSION TO CHINA 

tertcf Genoa Con- 

Soviet reondiation^ of n purpose of discussing the issue of 

failure oUhe cnnf ^ Gzarist debts, had just broken down. The 
of the Soviet constituted a serious block to recognition 

C the Sofie?rT I'” 'hfe reason per- 

the reeogniZ T“' =’■8“ ever to seek 

Atonuirinih^ b "““Wy China and Japan, 

diplomatic mission to ChinL 

Adolph Jolte one of S f '“clcrsliip of 

Unlike his predecessors loff??””' diplomats, 

ing questions with rh’’ ^ to settle all outstand- 

the Chinese Eastern Ra^i’l the Mongolian question and 

August JO nftr Tl question. He reached Peking on 

Pek^g he arranged' h° Manchuria. While in 

communiques to^he pS^and n^hP i frequent 

He also attended a kra^ n ^ f pamphlets for circulation, 
the hospitable ChiLse I, ^onor by 
intercourse he found nnm/o ^ intelligentsia. In all this social 
the awakening of the n • opportunities to air his view that 
Revolut on "L .1 f. r' f“'’ ' ™ ''i'h •1’= Russian 

imperialistic, and tnhal" tic n';'' °T^ 

policies.-’^ ’ ^^tl rejected all imperialistic 

noi°t !i.?‘waM,ia!Ii,t'„'''‘'‘“ ^'P‘™bcr a, when he sent a 
of the Karakhan declara^[on°^^?^ ormal negotiations on the basis 
Wellington Koo tlien Chine, ^r. 

withdrawal of Soviet iroon. r ^ Minister, demanded the 

rnand Joffe abrZrieff forThr"^ 

conference there with the ' u&ohun in Manchuria to attend a 
fronted with the demand for^s°^-^^ found himself still con- 

InreplyhesentatrtoUm.S^^^^^ 

to tne VVaichiaopu stating that the withdrawal 

ot J.Tpancsc evacuation of eastern SilrCTia'*^ ‘■onfcrencc dealt mainly with tlic question 
PP- 301. 3<=. " "Ofthern Sakluilin. Cf. Dennis. V c.7.. 
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of Soviet troops would only serve the interests of the enemies of 
China, Russia, and Mongolia herself, and that it was still possible 
lor the White Guards, who had been freely using Chinese territory 
as a base, to launch attacks on Mongolia. Soon after this assertion 
was made by the Soviet envoy, the Chinese Government issued an 
order directing the Chinese authorities to disarm 
Sian bands who were seeking shelter “ 

Bed with this action, the Soviet envoy then complained "'ll'" 

manavement of the Chinese Eastern Railway. In a note to the 
Waic&aopu under date of Novenrh^ 3, he ctarged Bor is Ostrjmmov, 
manager of the railway, with black “""P™" ''i"" 

the railway, and demanded his arrest and mal To ^ P'“ 

fully on NovemherOhedn^ 

frankly stating ‘I'A repudiated any inference 

and 1920 as the bas had been thereby renounced. He 

ShS'wrrneTr ^ " 

In a note to Joffe on N Mongolia as a prerequisite 

demand for So-et evacua uonj^f ^ 

for the opening ^ p'® j j „rd the Whites. He maintained that 
that China was ‘yPP*''''"' “„d „„ snpporiing neither the Whiter 

nor the Reds. Tmally, wiihout compensalion, 

once mote its “ Chinese Eastern Railway. In support 

all rights and |„||orving passage in the Karaklian 

of his request he d ^ Soviet Government returns to the Chinese 
declaration 0.9J9 „( compensation ihe Chinese 

people “ „ „ all ,l,e mining mncessions, forcslty. gold 

Eastern „,i„gs which were seired irom Ihem by the 

mines and an I'"- ”»s 

gosernment of the ' ' ' promptly formulated a retort and 

dweU a'togdf Dr. Koo's requesr. After rei.era.ing hi, prcr.o,,, 

"“L* "m"; '.t 
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warthe SoviJr ^^"^gement of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 

S:r"G„tnr. -n„u„ce'l'4 1: 

this move of fhp «; • ^ declaration, Joffe argued that 

sdpur'on L th^ ^ Government was contingent upon another 
th^ Chinese Govem^^n declaration, which was to the effect that 
ary individuals erounT Russian counterrevolution- 

ities in Chinese^errkorT 

the Chta“e E,«' LT “ “‘’•T" of "'”*ing 

Sian S„ewLtrtfrs:vIt'rprhr.l? 

golia'and ,'ifh7he fov,,;'’"'™' “ '"^ouate Outer Mon- 

qualifying the Karakhan dedam'ionraS df .” 0 ‘f‘f>';''S 
important clauses nrosnercq and disavowing their most 

became gloomy if Lt hopeless. OnTZarJ if ^ 

pTo“ del tf Sha"„X‘“““' Jf' “ iSvISeS; a'L^d 

Wile “shaneharS had fr™"'" ■'?“ "'0' of health.” 

leader of the |u ‘mL.ai ''"d o°"'=''"oas with Dr. Sun Yat-ren, 

and issued a Jointly signed 

icul concerning Communism in China.^i 

SUCCESS OF THE KARAKHAN MISSION 

and had repercussbnfef e^hTe^^if Chin^ perturbation in Peking 
aroused by alleged negotiations Ghina Strong misgivings were 
Japanese authorities. At the sr,Tr.^ Soviet envoy and the 

running high on a miehtv wa ^"‘^^'J^P^nese feelings were 

boycotts.38 Amidst such social^ “ demonstrations, strikes, and 
ceived that Leo Karakhan a . ferment, news was re- 
had been appointed Head^nf f declarations. 

To meet the Sof et mof China, 

appointed Dr. C. T Wsm’,. tv- Government on March 28 

Commission. ' ^ irector of a Sino-Soviet Negotiation 

Like Joffe, Karakhan went first tr, u u- • , 

It was said he had intended to k ^^^bin in Manchuria, where 
Eastern Railway with Marsh 1 agreement on the Chinese 

y Marshal Chang Tso-liu, but failed. Acconr- 

I 

38 C/,ma Year Sock, 1924, p. gg^. 
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panied by a large staff of experts and secretaries, the o'" Soviet 
envoy arrived in Peking on September 2. At the railway 
received a warm popular as well as official welconre, ■nelo'iin “ 
military band playing the ••Internationale. Afterwards ' 

series of welcLe parties were given in hi. l-onor, and he fujly 
availed himself of these opportunities to win the sympa y f h 
Chinese populace and the intelligentsui. He 
great Chmese people, with its culture peacefu ness, and f o'ption 
Sligenee is the b«t ally of .he ‘ j e fa 

frieLship of Russia and China is a pledge ° ‘'"L, 

sssssslis# 

while suggestion at an official luncheon that 

response T' 'nowVhe Sen Door principles enunciated by 

Soviet Russia should follow ^ P ^ example 

John Hay, K-kh^" -<*,111 ne’ver dl .he right, of ex.raurri 
l^hi"‘ nor- es'iaS her cour.s or adminis. ration ,n Chinese 

territory." «» „!! on Foreign Minis- 

On September 7 •'f ^ him that the Soviet Govern- 

ter Dr. Wellington . aj a preliminary to formal nego 

ment desired China s ,h? inauguration of President 

tiations. Soon afterwards. » expressed his desire to present 

Ts'ao R-un on October ^himself, but was told that 

his credentials ^ orcceded by the settlement of the outstand 

this formality should b p^^ ^^y„,ries.« 

ing issues 3, conversations were conducted between 

Subsequently, informa conversation karakhan 

Karakhan and Dr. 'VanS- Govern- 
again raised the Soviet people had the right to demand 

ment. He pleaded friendliness on the part of China, because 

a proof of had participated in the Inter-Allied Inter 

the Chinese Governme overthrow the Soviet Government, 

vention, whose Guards, who had a similar pur 

and had also suppose Government, he said, expected China 

pose Jent Dolicy toward Russia instead of following 

to adopt an q „ his part. Dr. Wang maintained that die 

the line of P . relations should rest on a clear understanding 

restoration ot n 
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?nrqu“ *o'„sT of 'h' out^t^nS- 

be^exTOc'ttd to"r^n™‘ f strategy. China could hardly 

ata beinfrccoSd""^^^^^^^ « t'-k slage; J 

heir to th! Czarlst Shi 7 Government would become legal 

posidon would be wtkened in *' 
consideration there w^q d negotiations. Apart from this 

Peking Government hech 7^ ^ practical issue which made the 
unconditionally At that t' ^ ^°Snize the Soviet Government 
in Outer MoneoS S' developments 

Despite its interests, 

the SoSet SveSSn h ^“"^ohan regime on November 5 , 1921 , 
of Urianghai fTannu Ti.vai Mongol representative out 

a note to the “people of th ’ 77^^ Outer Mongolia, and addressed 
"the sole obi'ct of ,h' °C »‘angbai Territory." declaring that 

troops was to defend the'!!i‘‘tom°th!!T 

who had found refuo-p am u reactionary Tsarist officers 

of Soviet RuSffroZhosXnds '”- 
way';“r^chT:o«;,'^"rK" “““ 'i'- 

in Ac proper irgEaTTg^en 

^e^before negotiation’for Or. Wan^'^r.rKe “oth^ 
upon an “ngmto'us” plaTirend*^^^ "'“S hit 

of both parties. He envision erf ih ™P^sse and to save the face 
at the same time. While China w ^ IH should be taken 

ntent prior to the „!: 'he Soviet Govern- 

nition should be accompanied by L a tooog- 

principles for the solution of fh ^ a^eement on the basic 
cussed in the formal neeotiafT- ^ outstanding questions to be dis- 
appreciation of this idea and 7 ^ Karakhan expressed high 

to break the impasse Later . ^is effort 

the PtoPotition^rinXLbnUhLhL?'""^ ““ •'’" 

eeived from his government H. ,. ! * iL' had re- 

ne was also apprehensive that under 

miitlc His.oryrSh\“;ghri:”c™^^ Ptodem Chinese Piplo- 

^C/nna rear Book, P' *9'- 

■government ofTicials had admitt;d 7ha^ Uria" f -'u ‘^°™“ents proved, and Russian 
rnneverrr^- ^ew Haven China._Cf. D. Dallin, 

Ldnn f °ver the protest ofThe^’ ^94S the Soviet Union 

gatton to the United Nations^ CwL 

rorh. .949, p. 30. Her Case to the United Nations, Ness 
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llie in.isc of negotiation toy the basic principles, Dr. Wang wotiltl 
Ldge'^ “be negotiation tor the se.tlcntcnt oi the outstand.ng ques 

■' nnyi'g’the'enrning impasse. KayaUban f--;;. 

. .:.t, iiso WiirhinoDU ajnmst Cluna s reitisai lu ic 

;"se'VRns:: n e'et wbic" bad ile^d iyom Vladivostok, and against 
allegetl Chinese a.yoeities co— ^ ^'^," 1 ;:;“ e«s;lpeJ™' 
t,ey. lie also caused to be P'* “ dedayations, with 

Peking anthoyned seysiona ot be d p 

sey.ous modirtyalions^ the s „,„„det oi the Chinese Eastern 
the clause relative to the S „sion of the 1920 declaration 

Railway, ^X^al respondbility to sup- 

omitted the clause providi o calculated to jeopardize the 

press the activities of concerned. The publication of 

security of the two go'ernm arouse Chinese 

these authorized versions ihTihc .0.9 declaration 

public opinion. Publicists poi Soviet representative at 

received by .be '';“''S'slTe.«rf ^ "‘-I 

Irkutsk, and the French l„ the Soviet Fat East. 

Russian seysion P“^'"''^ , , declat.ation was specific about the 

It svas also pointed out that tha extratcyritonal 

renunciation o£ die . odd d such an important problem 

rights, and .hath would beratto^dds 

as tile Chinese Eastern Railway ,^0 Russian version 

gards the ipeo Shili lin by Karakhan and was 

was handed to r/.ni?ral Chans himself.^* 

brought back to envoy found occasion to raise the 

In mid-November the ^vi Government 

issue of the Boxer presidents of many Chinese urn- 

had renounced. At ‘ j the abuse of the funds by the 

versities were and support the Chinese intelligent- 

Peking Government. To pi against us independent 

sia, Karakhan protested toi be used for 

disposal of the fun s. 

other than educationa p P appointed head of a mission 

In the pprpofe was to convey formal condolences to 


to*iapan. Though its '^uence of the catastrophic earth 

the Japanese Governme mission was thought to have 

quake it had Dr. Wang wrote to Karakhan on 

considerable political & 
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Jap.™ in a few days 

Iiis return. On Nnv.^ f "^go“alions would begin after 

Dr. Wane in whirb Karakhan addressed a lengtliy note to 

sinceTis t LT bi diplomatic efforts 

nition o the sovic^^ 

He stated tbatXr?i?n negotiation!, 

ment would co mem to^scTtr^b granted, the Soviet Govern- 

intercsts and accordineTo^bp ^“‘^^tions with full regard to China’s 

saying this, however, ^he intro'ducS''^IT f 

way from” irri' 

■Never and nowhere eould I f, , ■, ? “id, 

Chinese Eastern Railway belong to’chin^' 

can confirm what was snirl ‘-'nna. ... But even now I 

cignty of China in the territory oTthe 

by us, and that we shall not insist nn is fully recognized 

which the Czarist Government had and"^ 

Powers stiiniave today, in the rallwa’y zone ° 

Along with this lenmliy note ibla c • 

authorized copies of tlm diclaritions enclosed the 

he reiterated, he would be euidpfi • ^9^0, by ivhich, 

The note together witb ifr ! negotiations. 

Dr. Wang until after his rctu^rfrom^T not reach 

replied to the note as late as lanuarv ^^vay. Dr. Wang 

mentioned in his reply was tbf ^ thing he 

versions of the inin and man rl 5^*^^P^ncies between the authorized 
received by the Waichiaonu original versions 

sbould be regarded ns ."luCiraUve’V"'’'^^'^'’"' versions 

for recognition of the Sovin ^ regard to Karakhan’s demand 

previous ]iosiiion that the ^^ng reaffirmed his 

with other questions. This poskion'*^? should be discussed along 
derived from a proposal oriJimll Pomted out, was in fact 

envoy JolTc, and he referred Knn^r '"^nced by the former Soviet 
the ^Vaichiaopu dated October \,4 .Joffe s memorandum to 

that Soviet occupation of Outer'^’M^^^ Pinally, after mentioning 
Soviet friendship for China n inconsistent with 

name an early date for the bemo^ '"’"A ^«P'«tcd Karakhan to 
'f'bc reque.lt. liowe^e" Unf unlie! . ' negotiations.- 

sued. As tbe deadlock bold on rvorld negotiations cn- 

^‘’--^nge s. Great Britain and Itlirb"? im- 

p[). H75.R-G ^ recognized the Soviet 

- pp. 
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Government. Soviet anthoritier and Japanese 
renewed their fishery negotiations, winch tt 

to a generai politicai settiement. In Pek.ng a por ton oMhe m 

teiiigentsia became no,vy a|p.n .n “ efforts 

prochement with Russia, unoer u „a.„r.tiaf;ons It so 

were made to break the ^ ,324. lodged with the 

happened that Karakhan on F . activities of the 

Waichiaopu a long and stro o P heiuhtenine the tension 

White Guards in pretext for 

between the two countries, P and Karakhan 

the resumption of would recognize Russia if 

based on the understanding of jgig and 1920. 

the latter would live up to the diplomats on March 

After a protracted exchange o compre- 

14 reached lai^reement with administration of the Chinese 

hensive ’blishinent of diplomatic and con- 

Eastern Railway. ** -f Outer Mongolia as soon as the 

sular relations, Soviet evacua upon, Soviet nullification 

conditions for such • China’s sovereign lighls, China’s 

of all Crarist treaties affecting sovereign rights, 

nullification of all her Russian church property to the 

and return by Cli.na of former K 

Soviet Government.* . . signed the preliminary text 

Both Dr. Wang and KamkI _ final copy, a 

of the agreement. "V' ^X,eloped into a diplomatic stoim. 
dispute arose and quick J preliminary text, he submitted 

After Dr. Wang h*** ”8"“ ^ cabinet soon discerned 

it to the Cabinet for . and refused to approve the 

a number of defects >n P ^ D,. Wang to notify karakhan 
agreement. It therefore R,aa,sding to a Chmese author 

that the agreement had been undercurrent 

this move on the P"'' “ Dr. Wang and Foreign Minister Dr 
of pepona! rivalry agreement.^ To a certain extent 

Koo'dcr the autUoniy “ ' ^ fiave been inlluenced byvforeign 
the Cabinet's decision ™y^_^ j,a„fi „ s,,, F„nch 

pressure, as e'''h““a ,’notc to Peking, insisting dial French in- 
Govetnment Bank should not be jeopaidited by any 

terests in the R''“°'^”a"d demanding lhat the French Legation be 

Sino-Soviet agteemeni, 

no.™, vol S. NO 5 IM‘I 'S't) PP 

..OBio.l fSsS, 
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Ty '‘““'I"™' “f *= Chinese Eastern Rail- 
been secretly resirni' h April 9 , when negotiations had 

Minister renHlTTo 'r"' ‘1“' >!« Chinese Foreign 

French Government nor thTll' 4 neither the 

participation in the smleLm o? df r, 
question between China and Rufia 'J 

agr^eTm"!heTvie^“"« "°o“'='? ^abinefs rejection of the 

on Smch .6 he set“ ' “ "S'' «'ang 

ment by the Chinese Gov'emmentTn?ded"''T’l 
piration of this time limit ^ declared that upon the ex- 

binding and the riiinroc r- ^ agreement would be no longer 
the consequences.^^ ^ overnment would be held responsible for 

nouncW^that'thif^^^ Government sent out a circular an- 

the Waichiaopu. To inf *^^gotiations had been transferred to 
ment on the same dav satisfy public opinion the Govern- 

governors and other Vic^als^lettin^^^T circular to the provincial 
agreement had been rejected fG ‘ 

treaties between Soviet Russia and ignored those 

treated Outer Mongolia as an ind^n Mongolia which practically 
China's sovereignty^ M Thl state and thus violated 

Soviet evacuatiS^ ^of^ OuTe “conditions” to 

should be effected unconditio^lKlVT'^’^^^^ 

Government of Russian d i ^ transfer to the Soviet 

as mentioned ™-°-ble property, 

be utilized by other countries U) J Precedent which might 

Wang’s signature affivfd e eu ^ Lastly, the circular stated that Dr. 
and that the Chinese On ^ agreement was not a formal measure, 
Soviet envoy .0 !e”“bctda;T;i;..?"“’“’ “ 

its contends had pre^ZuslZL^^*^^*^*^ public on March 20, 

Wang. As a result, on March lo thTZ^^ Karakhan through Dr. 
note to Foreign Minister Dr ir ^ Soviet envoy addressed a strong 
“warns the CMnese Sovefni; Soviet Government 

mistake”; that after against committing an irretrievable 

Soviet Govetltnt ;;ur„; ‘be‘?''’lT'^ ^ 

on March 14; and that in fU- bound by the agreement signed 

^ d^and that m this eventuality the Chinese Government 

"p Ibia., p. 1 * 53 - 

pp. 135-136. China Year Bnnh 

^ 92 - f . pp. 883-884. 
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would not be able to resume ° 

unconditionally recognized the ^ ^ much longer note 

On the same day. the Soviet envoy Government, 

to Dr. Wang and asked him to convey Chinese Government 

In this note Karakhan refuted the vietv o he Chm«J 
that the negotiations '■‘“i (or friendship with the 

Chinese Government had no ^ undeniable cause of 

Soviet Union. He further »«er ted ito M agreement 

the disavowal by the Chinese “ porveis, particularly the "watn- 
with Russia was pressure from PhCovernmentonMarch le. 

ing and threatening note from the ^o China accruing 

He then went on to pom. that "the Chinese 

from the signed »F«raeni of Marc 4 r „ any 

Government would f , tenth part of the respect for 

third power rvhich would acc ^^,tutial demands of the Chinese 
China’s sovereign rights , jigned on March 14.” Disputing 

people embodied in the ®Sr ■ the Soviet demand rcgard- 

the Chinese Jmt in keeping with former Sovie 

ing the three-day limit w ^ ^ut "strong indignation was 

statements, the Soviet «''<’» Union” when they learned of 

aroused among all 'he j>e°P * ^ negotiations, that for 

• the cancellation of ^1 'h' ' I,,, geen striving at doing array 

five years the Soviet f°'' ' ,fu| heritage of tsarism in China, and 
with the criminal and »hi“"'!“' h" that it had evhaus.ed 

that the Soviet five years." Finally, karakhan te 

all its pattern efforts, „„te of the same date to Dr 

peated the warnings set 

Koo*® 1- o nr Koo svrote to Karakhan saying 

Three days later, on h'a" ' ’ ’,1^ the agreement 

that Dr Wang had no aothoriD . j the charge that China 1 
‘. 1 :“™= at the^.tne -I’Xr^^n/uence. He. not, bed Kata 

sJJ. 

f t that Cl. j ' -X'Sme ‘^f,''”''„\„'det;rut.het the 

".rS”’ the Chinese for both naiions." A, 

"ulfm?:. of ..... 

regards the resump ^ fear Book, 1924. pp. 879 SSo. 
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ihcyt^prSlSty ‘■‘"y unless 

lations between the two con nirics 

>• it ^ - ^p^-' 

President not to siirn qnv -Im- / ^ ^^'-^'‘ing was authorized by the 
carry on the necotiati'om 'u tjnly to prepare for and 

of the agreement were as th^ signed copies 

only tlie preliminary copies and imnself had admitted, 

approval or rejection of th’c ChinclccT''' 
port of his position Dr Kn^ t Govetnment. In further sup- 

agreement was the resiili nf out the fact that the signed 

khan had never tr^sen tell 0°?^ -”versations. as Kara- 

the three-day limit Dr t<r >'nal negotiations. In reference to 
view that it was mkant’on!l° appreciation of Karakhan’s 

it an improper act hnu-^' ^ ^ settlement. Me considered 

>'■= 0.1, J wE enUerr?,, f ■<= 

As regards the charec nV of friendly relations. 

China's foreign policy Dr* Kn°'"^'- PO'ver was interfering in 
ment would not suffel^ outside^infi'^T*^^^'^' ihc Chinese Govern- 
After a rebuttal of the noint? • i'-^ foreign policy. 

offered strong assurance d, at llwChtZc" 

and sign the prclimimrv no... Government would accept 

vision.s were removed. In tlds^r”^"*^ certain defects in its pro- 
as China svas to nullify -ill 1,0,. he contended, first, that 

rights and interests the* nrinr' ’affecting Russia’s .sovereign 

manded that Ru.ssia' should dn *0 ecpiality and reciprocity de- 
not only Czarist treaties on'm'^ 
interests should be nullified. but"a!so^S 

port. With reference in tlm 1 Soviet treaties of similar im- 

Mongolia, Dr. Koo maintained tlnrwbi]^°'''^ troops from Outer 
have to be arranged ilmro i T ^ accessary details might 

drawal. As regards the transfp ^’r ^ "" conditions for the witli- 

Government, he proposed uZi ° property to the Soviet 

had not yet made known <l ' .|*aasmuch as the Soviet Government 
the various Orthodox rlmr ^i tiaiure, number, and location of 
to be left for discussion in di'^* China, the transfer ought best 
his note Dr. Koo asserted ilni P^^^Pcsecl conference. In concluding 
guided by the declarations Soviet Government was sincerely 

to the proposed modificaiion '9®°, it would not object 

that if those modifications agreement; and 

— — — ccepted, the agreement would be 

pp. .30.138. 
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4. ti>c s-ovcTinnem.s ol both contn.ciins p:.nic5 

r iT" 1 ' ' •■''4>ccnu'-.u.s prcj- 

r n rW , ' '‘"tcrc-st.s of ciihcr pnny. 

^ riiim r'l' o” tlu- pan of lilt- Soviet Government that 
China die! not and uould not recoRni/e as valid anv treatv 

tnriv between Soviet Russia and any tliird 

of China^^ ”"^^ •"'fi^ecting tlie sovereign rigiit.s and interests 

^ WiH ■ -'Civereigmy therein. ' 

'' as the'n"'* >b)ngolia as soon 

:^;:;;arr:r^::c::" 

sDcchve^tV^'^'*' 10 jiermit witliin tlieir re- 

rSonn organisations 

of citlier ' ^ ''olcnt overtlirou- of tlic government 

all, , he ’ ^-"Fge in prop.aganda 

against ilic political and social system of either oar tv 

iZhizzz""r ’ 

tion M U,c stipuiLTcoKnS'''''"® S"”' 

each othc? o""airrarcsn'ic'™T^" '*’1 1'^°''' 5 “'*^"""''’" “ 
each g„vcr„.c„. r;hr;;;“:;'„T:he o.^cT'"'' 
ciZch pJopmv'fp'"?' ''’' C-ovcrpipcnl of Russian 

RnsSrc”urd.°V'" 'i'c Chinese Govern, ne.u of 

Soviet Govemmpm°*^'^*^n^ outside Peking anti Pataehu to the 
mated :o„7™e"c” 

WaichTaopu TeuZlfJ ''“'‘^jous agreements and declarations, the 

establishm^ent o 

Chinese and Soviet countries. The 

the protracted efforts exchanged felicitations, and 

to a satisfactory conclusion ^Ppi'ochcinent were brought 
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The Rise of Soviet Influence 
in China 


W HILE Karakhan polkical 

a Sino-Sovic. pl- in Can- 

importance involving presiding over these 

ton. the southern " j^nt 

epoch-making events was ti>e Uommai 

sen. , __ rir Sun was engaged in a relent- 

Throughout hi! After hi! rei.g- 

lew itrtiggle for China ! ySu Shih-fai in February 

nation from tile presidency i operation of constitutional gov- 

igia, he kept close T ' o -he provisional constitution pro- 

ernment in China as ■>«“'> “I?" '^Jple cause tor discontent and 
mulgated in that year, soon he tonn«P.^^ „f 
ptotkt. Vuan was a !>'<>"8' His dictatorial tendenty was 
interference from the f»;^“J^^"^„dusion of the reorganiaation 
abundantly demonsimted tn hw ,iamentary opposition, m his 
loan (£.5,000,000) in the t^th ol ^ b.trary d.s- 

abuse of the loan for £^|,is liking. In July tgiS Dr- 

missal of provincial ,be latter, of cou™, refused to 

Sun asked Yuan to resign- -r^ S„„„U Revolution 

do. Thereupon Dr. p.„. barer Yuan so far ignor^ *e 

but tailed and had to ‘ J J^.Uament to, igH) and 

constitution as to ‘>‘=» ’'f B<»»rchl “ '"’E' 
make preparation! to resto ,i„„aiy move and gave whole- 

Dr. sin Longly oPP“^,*,.ai Ao’s revolt in Yunnan, which ul- 
heaited support to Cenemt . ^ June 1916. 

Satel, led to the China’s treubles. It only gave rise 

But Yuan’s death 

“ rSa'duri'ng' the su^Xng, under the reactionary in- 
in June .917 •’I'”*". »o»- 
nuence of General Chan„ 
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had previously been reconvened, and in doing so caused many 

S'raaon"r,r“V° “ Shanghai andCaZZ 

sler.he Z Dr. Sun and his partisans as- 

sumed the role of guardians of the constitution, declared the Peking 

Government unconstitutional, and planned to set up a Sns kut'onal 
government in Canton. ^ constitutional 

°r • upon the last 

S and s n he was more 

another vear he Canton to head the government there; 

to SanJha ^^d had to flee 

ShaSaf n^- w .f between Canton and 

iq^l The^LlenerT *9i8 ^ 

revolted againsf him^vrs Ch^’erpr^^™^'^ Canton and then 

chow a hip-hlv ctrcp • Chiung-ming. Operating from Wai- 

jZ\oaa®dllcSiT General Ch'en in 

Sun’s ofliclal residence TheZoli"*"'^ Ci^mor, and surround Dr. 
that Dr Sun harl ^ he revolt came so suddenly and swiftly 

aboard the battleship F^g Feng^ Manf of r^h"T 

Sy^two momhs h° Ch’en that for 

and maintained a sort"™ w“ agaZf Ch' "T 

iS’ngZ'thtTdZe'? '"Z"' ^"nttZulZSpfe: 

disciZ *s ChtTlaZr" *•“ 

nor gave up hopZ’wirh’s" Shanghai. He neither lost heart 

wouL say,‘’^Zsrre:Zre“tr re?aS^^ 

THE WAY PAVED FO, COOPERATION WITH RUSSIA 

the Soviet ZoVAdorpTjofffa'’t°Sl'‘“'h“'‘P’' 

viously Dr. Sun had c P i • v Shanghai in January 1923. Pre- 
the development of Western democracies for 

why Dr. Sun now looked^’ succeed. This was one reason 

sevLl cZerenZ Dp Z”"" 1““^ '' 5 . after 

declaration concernine theZ’””^ jointly signed and issued a 
declaration soon aroused 'd .°^ Communism in China. This 

subsequent cooperarinn h '1^ ^ attention, for it set forth the basis for 
The declaration read, in Vart^as^ folS^r'''' Kuomintang. 



THE WAY PAVED FOR COOPERATION WITH RUSSIA 
Dr. Sun Yat-scn hol.lr ihat ihu communistic 
the Soviet system ettnnnt actually be .ntrotluceti 
because there do not eaist here the J 

fill establishment of either tommunism or ovt j j 

is shared entirely by M. Jolle, .bn ts 

China’s paramount and most ptt^.ns P“‘’.'™„'M°„ce and 
national itntr, cation and attain full ,h“, 

reBardtng this great tasl. “^tn” af ;op and can 

China has the warmest sympathy of the Kuisian pc p 
count on the support of Russia.* 

Having made this 

him were Liao Chimg-kai further .^In a conversation with 

Dr. Sun, in order to sound out J oneration in Russia was not 

Jofle, Liao was told that „he5,er Communism could be 

Communism. He then .. Joi!e. "In twenty years?” 

realized in Russia in ten ' . ..jn a hundred years? 

asked Liao again. "No.' was aga Ch’cn Kungpo and said: 

■Perhaps." said JoSe. Liao f " 'V'"^ u„pia®,,hich might 

■Well, what is the V’' °'.‘’'”™arean dead? Let us all be tevolu- 
or might not be realited when „„piishment of the National 
tionaries today, and f '-rhrc^pTnple's Principles. These we 

Revolution on the basts of (h< ynjte with all the 

can realize within onr lilenme. ^ common aim. it- 

revolutionary forces aratlable. and agr 

respective of our ultimate roeais. conversations with 

On his return fcoin >P™; „ more inclined toward co- 

Jode to Dr. Sun. f " .^n atrer he parted with JoIIe. 

operation with Soviet Russia, i instigation. 

Dr. Sun’s pohlical >»' "■” fought their way into 

some Kwangsi and 6 ^ Canton. 

Kwangtung province and e^ reared to his stronghold 

Ch en, however, was “ „i„„ed the eastern portion of *e 
Waichow and trora there „hen the general situation 

province In the iatiec parr o to Canton and assumed 

had become more settled, wr. (fo^ards he set in motion h.s 

leadership of the R„.si.. 

plan ol coopeianon ^ by Dr. Sun to Moscow 

In August '?Y,pp,‘Stali»e to interview Lenin. Trotsky, and 

Tcfti^irrMr^vot. WW' W “h ■ A FbMkaI B.ogTflpSy. Poping. China Uii.tol 
sT'ans Mans »• n- I—” 
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oSnMoVofZV'' a. well a, the 

folfowinTln* ‘>’e Red Army. In the 

aS/high adviser to flip K Moscow to Canton 

^ianfevoludona;^ other Rus- 

tang-Soviet coopemiL. ‘ "''oil paved for Kuomin- 

domestic warlordLm and°forer*°” ^^^^^^*^*011 of China from 

unification and indp 7 ^ luipenalism so as to attain national 

purpos^sThesS^itTa"'’ 

ing of Russian Communism T^e ^ nationalism-not the preach- 
26, 1029 had marlp ‘ Sun-Joffe declaration of January 

arrival in Canton Bnrnrl^ pomt abundantly clear. Soon after his 
unmistakable lan^age. h" the same point in 

was not yet ripe for Comm ^ Lenin and Joffe that China 

the capitalistic stage of economic"f through 

view, he once remarked- “The onlv Co ^^^^^“zing his 

today is the Communism of poverty aw"!;?"' 

chopsticks out of an ^ people eating rice with 

years to comrCommulRi At present and for many 

the same ide: il of a capitalists alike in China must have 

industrial China and a geS^risT^ developed 

As regards the condftions goveri"ne of living.”^ 

operation, they included the folIow”igf ^^omintang-Soviet co- 

1. Borodin and his fellrmr i? 

Kuomintang in a private camdty "^Th 

atives or agents of the Soviei^r represent- 

2. They were liable ^ ^°''.'^^Government. 

time. ^ ismissed by the Kuomintang at any 

'■ men! taj'n'rulr"®'*'’"' ™'’ Sovi« Goveru- 
Chinese officers and officiaTo °lhe"amrra„\“' “ 

of cooperation tliat "D^r^Suir^ ® 7 )ove purpose and conditions 

and placed the manv Rnuc- ^cquently lent an ear to Borodin 
•^^^Party and the government” experts in various departments of 

tion and of the subseoupm of the Bolshevik Revolu- 

!!2!±^retiSo”";'rSe"an?t 'r "“■' "J 

/ are and in the organization of 

with L ^°'’don, 1928, p. 168. 

h ihc Soviet Government. Infra, p Russian advisers did have official tics 



KUOUINTMG-SOVIET COOPCKiTION VNDER WiY 

peasants and svorkers for politiral purposes. By 

Lperience and tried talents a. rite disposal of the “S, tS 

tre'Je about to make ,^ea. a^m 

party and translating its ' than the financial and 

lees svere much more important j itself in straitened 

material resources ivliicli the Sorter G ■ japplied the 

circumstances at that time, was reported to have also pp 

Kuomintang. 

KUOMlNTANOSOVttST COOPCaaTtON UNDca svav 

. _ »h/a ^nviet adviserSt nao 

Borodin, the ablest and opinions on matters 

the closest contact with Dr. Stm a arrival in Canton, 

of the most momentous import. . oroiects and formulated 

Dr. Sun carried out a number of imp sympathy and 

a number of policies p pohdcal and military strength 

support of the people and building up pu 
for the coming revolution. 

^tMishment pf th‘ him in tgra. Dr. 

Ever since Ch’cn Chiung-m g |^|jjj,ing an academy for tram- 
Sun had entertained the notion o cooperation 

ing otTicers for a «vo!uuona^ army. attention. The result 

was available, the project ^ Officers. When Chiang Kai- 

was the Whangpo Military Academy i appointed 

shek returned from Moscow in the sprmg d 33 

principal of the ""'"‘Z 

instructor, and advisers. The object was to create 

training but also but [ully conscious of the soc.al 

an army not only skiUe coming revolution , . ■ 

and political signilieance of the COT ,h the Comin- 

A^narently. the academy ban so Comintern pre- 

rert'’r,h'e’:’ime of a re^« 

seated it 3000 rifles. initial expenses, 

bore a substantial portion 

Propagation of the San A Whangpo Miliury Academy. 

Apart from the estabhshmCT ^ preparation of a 

Dr ^Sun also attached ^ tor the pending revolution. In 

properv4"'“>'‘’S‘“'(m,Ta™re of the importance ot P»ye>»>log“al 
other ivotds, he "^p.ly nnder.ook to g.ve a sene, of pubhc 

warfare. H ^ese ° ^ o»..s»». ■* 
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lioocl Tlu'Sf ni-MiV-’, I ‘ ‘^'"^“'<'^><'T'fiiIicpiin( ij)IcoriivcIi- 

publish ihcm In hook fonn' Hythr.m-ll’i’r ' f'"‘’ '"f 

was near comnlciinn .. ’• ^ "'t 'nulcile of ipes ,|ie manuscript 

"Inst as I uasr n, -N'oie Dr. Sun's nun uords: 

book Chen Chiun^'’- ‘‘’"'Plo'ion and publication of tlic 

scripts wiiicli renresem ■ l i ^ ”otes and mauu- 
of foreimi liooks u-lii "'^‘”‘'*1 labor of years and hundreds 

-stroyed hj fu-' >oference were all dc- 

his niemory/so/u)\’iict.f ,1*''/ '^bed ideas well stored in 

them in public extemnore T-r "‘•'‘■'‘b ’’o was able to present 

about eight months frnt t '*^‘■‘"‘■‘•'’“1 ^ lectures lasted intermittently 
viewed and Ze^'L ?1 V^,' b ^le carefully re- 

Hence the S<w Mi,, Chu 1 whirr P'"”' 

psychological warfare aeeo ’ •' P uuportant part in the 

tive Expedition and Iv ”’P‘‘’”y"’g the subsequent Northcni Puni- 
alist China! ’ ‘be political bible of Nation- 

Reorganization of the Kuomintang 

ably impressed bv the cm tionuntang historian, Dr. Sun was favor- 
Party and had since th^ organization of the Russian Communist 
attempts to reorganize h' ° ^ ’evik Revolution in Russia, made tsvo 

in 1922. Dr. Sun wanted^tlZe '^'11 ‘"^uotlicr time 

munist Party in efFe^f- ^^tiomintang to excel the Russian Com- 
that his party should was determined 

and a well-integrated nr ^ -defined principles, clear-cut policies, 
the rank and file i;i-e b^t^'^^tion whereby the leaders could direct 
With these object n" exercising the fingers.^ 
reorganization of hie n Sun\decided to effect another 

Party Congress in rani!?' ‘b'® purpose he convened a 

— n on January 20, 1924, under his personal 

7 Tsou Lu°'^c/,fXeT e*K /. 

Kuon,i„.ang];chung&„j:%«';-S^^/'^ LuC. [An Outline History of China's 
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chairmamhip. In tl.i. Mng,e=, all .he provinces were rjesentei 

reviewed the conditions in Ch.M sinwj 

appraised h „ould be a real 

salvation, and concluded that 

people's Bovetnmen. composed ol all classes wi. 

based on the Three ’’“P''' „f the Three People's 

The second section gave a „ e„pi,a,i,ed the necessity 

Principles and in so j ,|| , he social classes, namely, 

oE cooperation between the p ^ ,„g soldiers. It also 

larmets. workers. 1"'" ' „j|ist revolution depended tor Its 

stressed the view that H'' participation ol the workers 

ultimate "'“'1' 'Le ,|,e Kuomintang would strive its 
and peasants and that, tner ' -.-jj 

utmost to assist peasant an<* ” „|,er ot concrete measures dealing 

The third section set loilh a nu politics. OE these nieas- 

with China's foreign twhion ot the unequal treaties, 

ures, the most P™”''”'"' „ i„ three s..ges:'<nili.ary conquest, 
and reconstruction oE t . | government. 

political tutelage, and constitution ^ ••cooperation 

It is noteworthy tto emphasis. This idea is characteristic 

lOf all classes" received repeated e class warlare and 

1 o£ Dr. Sun's political pb P harmony in which all classes 

'.class dictatorship, but ’mmon good oE all. To Borodin, 

'o£ the people cooperaie for me bringing the hilheno 

however, the idea served as a sun^ ,be revolutionary 

politically passive P'’“;“asant lusociations and worker union. 

struggle, and “Jf "'noimauon of soviets.- 
as sleppingslone. m ^ ^oarmrano 

ADMISSION or ^ important resolu- 

The Party Congress als^ P Manileslo. Among these 

lions which were not ^ , he ond^oncerning the admission 

resolutions ihe most s'S" ,he Kuomintang. 

ol the Chinese Cn"""" c„»raunists come into being in China! 
But. first, how did the ^ closely bound up with the 

The rise oE Communism m 
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aiicclcd by international relations in general. 

■‘Don'tFoWei wrote an article entitled 

i "s- c4 '^f^cr discussing how the -imperial. 

the Eastern coiini'' ‘? "r'r”l resources and cheap labor of 

Party wis to declared that the mission of the Communist 

titen with the rf peoples of the East, inspire 

'o a strul^^ll wiT and summon them 

of its "most reliTr”'^'*^ depriving world imperialism 

poJer,o'""'^‘ ^«d its "ine.xhaustible" reserves of 

\Vhcn Stalin i-a^ statement is so clear as to need no c.xplanation. 
coirnfm.iL • ‘'’e Soviet Government was 

uard to a l 3 mleiari,an"rcv(Vr eagerly looking for- 

larian dirtatordiln ' i "”00 and the establishment of a prole- 
and Hungary. By the" middle- <^'entral Powers, notably Germain 
tnetit in Eumnf 1 1 i e • ’P'P’ ^’owever, the Communist move- 

‘""Z 

10 mm ii, cve^ a,H«a’r<rTln',"'’!’'‘'''"'f‘' 

whv the first E.inii * i 1 perhaps one important reason 

gross a number r.f ri ^ ^ August 7. In this con- 
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According to the Supplementary Theies: 

To determine more especially the “ V'*' f 

Imernat.onal to the re.olutionar, movements m 

»Tdepejrncir4tho,...he»^^^^^^ 

and vast f.dds of exploi.auon m ior a 

/ powers of Europe cannot maintain their 

' short lime'- . .. 

These theses heralded the ^-ie. O™* "“J 
target of that Drang ™s Chma. as indicated by 
in China in the early iS*”*- . . ^ Communist, as its 

In 1031 the Comintern sen ’ - , Chinese Commnnist 

delegate to ^"V„i?orthat year first in Shanghai and 

Patty, which was held in July o ’ Chekiang province, 
later, to avoid police ‘“"“‘"'j; MalTse tung, Chang Kuo- 

Attended by thirteen P«^' '"^%e foimal formation of the party. 
TIJ'and Tung Pi-wu, • « marlM ^ representative to China to 

In the following year the (>imnlo ,„,e,view, he proposed an 

interview Dr. Sun Vat-ien. During Communist 

alliance between the J-“°" agreed to the admission of 

Party. Dr. Sun Youth Corps into the Kuonain. 

Communists and members o and asked 

tang.w Later in the rt.”' >■”' „[ ihe Central Committee of 
for a convention West Lake. At the session Mann 

the Chinese Communist P»;'7 ^^_aintang was a party of all classes 
strongly contended ,1 should enter that party to push 

and proposed that the P'*“” memhers of the Central Corn- 

forward the revolution. All in discipline 

mittee opposed the propel, Communist Patty was an 

affiltate^^aS overcame *'^‘’g^“°e Committee of the Comintern 
Onjanuaty 13. that “the Kuommtang i. at 

passed a special 

WRcsearch MovemenuJ, Np. 

mn imt"® swm wmjf .*S, rws am- s*“ Ik“'" » "“"-lo ■“ 

Sm TV a-. " " “'"JSswia”!. eawe owr.be, ... p. .. 
Whole Party]. Hand«“ 
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present the only strong organization for national revolution in 
China,” and that ‘‘since the present independent labor movement in 
China is still weak, . . . and since the central task of present-day China 
is to struggle against Imperialism, ... the Comintern considers it 
a necessity for the young Communist Party to collaborate with the 
Kuomintang.” In the light of this resolution, it was no mere 
coincidence that just about this time Adolph Joffe came down from 
Peking to Shanghai and had conferences with Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
leading to the joint declaration of January 26 on the prospects of 
Communism in China. In pursuance of the Comintern resolution, 
the Chinese Communist Party held its Third National Congress in 
Canton in June 1923. Attended by twenty people, including Ch’en 
Tu-hsiu, Chang Kuo-t’ao, Mao Tse-tung, and Ch’u Ch’iu-pai, and 
representing the modest membership of about three hund red, the 
congress formally decided on the question of entrance into the 
Kuomintang.^’ But naturally the question did not depend on the de- 
cision of the Communists alone; it had to receive the consent 
of the Kuomintang. It was therefore brought up for discussion in 
the Kuomintang Party Congress in January 1924. During the dis- 
cussion, some Kuomintang members strongly opposed the admission 
of the Communists into their party. The opposition caused Li 
Shou-ch ang (Li Ta-chao?), a leading and brilliant Communist, to 
make the following plea and pledge: 

In joining the Kuomintang, the members of the Communist 
Party of the Third International propose to abide by its Con- 
stitution and submit to its discipline. Their aim is to take 
part in the national revolution. They have absolutely no idea 
of converting the Kuomintang into a Communist Party. Further- 
more, they join the Kuomintang, not collectively as a party, but 
separately as individuals.’s 

In consequence of this plea and pledge, it was said, the fears 
and suspicions of the Kuomintang members were allayed and the 
proposal for admitting the Communists was adopted.’® 

lus began the partnership between the Kuomintang and the 
nnese Communist Party, which before lone developed into mutual 
animosity and hostility. ^ 

17/Md“pp Modern Chinese History, op, cit., p. 114. 

iSTsou Lu. op. cit., p. II, 

10 Ibid. ^ ' 
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THE COSSOLWATION Of THE REVOLVTIONARY BASE 


After the adjournment of the Kuomintang Party Congress at the 
end of January 1924. the Kuomintang leaders, aided by their Soviet 
advisers, proceeded with great vigor to implement the resolutions 
adopted in the congress and otherwise to consolidate the revolution- 
ary base in Krvangtung. Dr. Sun tvas trying to arouse tlie political 
consciousness of the people by the propagation of his Three People’s 
Principles. Chiang Kai-sheL tvas soon directing the ^Vhangpo Mili- 
tary Academy and trying to forge a new revolutionary army. Other 
Kuomintang leaders in collaboration tvith their Communist partners 
svere energetically organizing the students, workers, and peasants 
for revolutionary purposes, and were conducting an anti-imperialist 
propaganda campaign. 

The merchant class in Canton viewed these new developments 
with considerable misgiving. They feared Communism and they 
found their servants and employees more and more difficult to 
deal with. For self-defense they had for some time organized what 
may be called a merchant militia (shang I’uan). On October jo, 
1924, this militia defied government orders and staged a kind of 
revolt, allegedly u'ith British support. Despite the fact that the 
revolt took place in a thickly populated residential area (the ^Veitem 
District), the government calM forth the regular troops to deal 
with the situation. The revolt was quickly suppressed and a possible 
menace to the government was eliminated.®® 

Soon afterwards Dr. Sun was invited by the Peking government. 


then dominated by General F^ng Vh-hsiang. to go north to attend 
a conference on national rehabilitation. Despite ill health he ac- 
cepted the invitation and went north via Japan. He reached Peking 
on New Year's eve. But his poor health worsened after the strain 
of the journey and incapacitated him lor further attendance to state 
affairs. He passed away on March iz. i9*5- 
Shortly before his death. Dr. Sun wrote a letter to the Soviet 
leaders sayin<r that he had ordered the Kuomintang to continue 
cooperation with Soviet Russia thenceforward, and expressing the 
ardent hope that the dawn would soon break when Soviet Russia, as 
friend and ally, would greet a strong, prosperous, and independent 
China and adv ance hand in band with China to secure victory in the 
great struggle for the liberation of the oppressed peoples.** Uter 
Stalin senfa message to the Kuomintang slating that the Central 


«Ho*7ljnTel'’'cTur.g.a<.'’'lV^CW-9 SfiiA tSmo-RuKfJn Diplomatic Il.sion'J. 
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Committee of the Russian Communist Party believed that the 
Kuomintang would keep high the banner of Sun Yat-sen in the 
great struggle of liberation from imperialism, and would honorably 
carry that banner to the full victory over imperialism and its agents 
in China.^^ 

Not long after Dr. Sun’s death there developed in China a strong 
trend of popular opinion hostile to Great Britain and redounding 
to the advantage of Russia. On May 30 a number of Chinese students 
and workers in Shanghai staged a demonstration in protest against 
the dismissal and imprisonment of certain employees of a Japanese 
textile mill. When the demonstration passed through the Inter- 
national Settlement, the British police interfered and opened fire, 
thereby causing a number of casualties among the demonstrators.-^ 
Anti-Japanese in motivation, the demonstration thus turned out to 
be explosively anti-British in effect. The atmosphere was at once 
charged with anti-British sentiments. A general strike in Shanghai 
soon followed and became more serious when later it was accom- 
panied by a boycott of British goods. On the other hand, pro-Soviet 
sentinients were growing and gravitated toward Canton. 

Amidst this anti-British furor and hubbub, Chiang Kai-shek made 
his debut on the arena of national affairs. For years mercenaries had 
been quartered in and around Canton and had become corrupt 
and recalcitrant and disagreeable to the people. At the very time 
of the Shanghai incident. Chiang directed his Whangpo cadets 
against them. The campaign was prosecuted with such swiftness 
that it lasted scarcely two weeks. By the middle of June it was all 
over. The mercenaries were routed and crushed. 

In view of the new situation created partly by the death of Dr. 
Sun and partly by the defeat of the mercenaries, the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the Kuomintang held a plenary session which 
lasted from June 13 to June 28. The main task of the session was 
the reorganization of the government. It was decided that the office 
of generalissimo, formerly held by Dr. Sun, should be abolished and 
that the government should be established on a committee basis. 

ccor ing to the new plan, the government was to be a mere organ 
of the Central Executive Committee and had as its purpose the execu- 
tion o t le committee s decisions and policies. Under the committee 
a political council and a military council were to be established: 
the former to a ssist the committee to make both political and mili- 
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ginning of September there was report that these officers tvere 
secretly negotiating an alliance with Ch’en Chiung-ming.^s To deal 
tvith the critical situation, Chiang Kai-shek brought his Whangpo 
cadets into action again. He first waged a blitzkrieg on Hsii’s army 
^d disarmed all three of its divisions. Having given short shrift to 
Hsu s forces, he then launched a campaign against Ch’en Chiung- 
ming. This campaign involved considerable risk and many pitched 
battle; but the Whangpo cadets proved to be fully equal to them. 

Waichow, Ch en’s stronghold, was stormed and 
carried. The fall of Waichow marked the downfall of Ch’en. He 
never rose again. His forces elsewhere were quickly defeated and 
liquidated By_the.end. of November the ivhole Kwangtung province 
was roug t under the unified control of the Canton government. 

is ac levement not only covered the Whangpo cadets with glory; 
It also raised the power and prestige of the Canton government. 

fo^ the much-needed improvement 
u 1 (^11 administration of the province, which previously 

had fallen into hopeless disorder. As regards Chiang Kai-shek him- 
self, he had definitely emerged from the campaign as the man of 
the hour. Borodin was happy too. For at that time Chiang caused 
o e mown t ^ le would listen to Borodin’s advice as if it were 
rv ^ ^tgh on the pedestal by both Wang and 

tnight well have considered himself the darling 
of Mars and Apollo. 

Soon after Chiang had crushed the power of Ch’en Chiung-ming, 

I’iL ^ Northern Punitive Expedi- 

ncr h planned but tried in vain to carry out dur- 

nnrl efrpn^u ” plans, Chiang sought not only to unif)’ 

allianrpq ^ forces, but also to consider possible 

na emlv v" Canmn. Ap- 

rhJnn ^’len a dominant military figure in North 

of Fpi' ^^gar e as a possible and useful ally. In the beginning 
^ee FAn ^o^din left Canton for the nLth to 

pnrl"^f ^ ^ enlisting his support for the revolutionary 

cause and for the coming Northern Expedition.^® As regards the 

L stabilizatirn.°"’ hmiself soon took decisive actions for 

siibtlv Canton was filled with rumors 

y__P_^it was said, by the right wing of the Kuomintang. 

=c/6i'd., pp. 81-82. 
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Ihr riRlil vniigm ucrc at tliai time l«l by the so-called ^\'cst Hill 
<lcn)cuts, wild funned ilicnischci into a clique in No%cmbcr 1925 
in die West lldls neat rcLiiiR, before the body of Dr. Sun. These 
^elements s\ere (i{i]X)sid to ('.oniinunism and demanded the expulsion 
\<if tlic C-oniinunists from the Kiiominian,i; and the dismissal of 
Winxltn and the oilier Russi.in adsisers engaged by the Canton 
government ” '1 heir an henemy was Wang Clung-svci, leader of the 
left sving. who f.ivoretl the admissfon of Communists into the 
Knoiuintang and <<Hipetation with the Soviet Union. A subterranean 
siruggle between the two wings had been going on for some time. 
In Nlardi, rumor was afoot in Canton to the eficet that Wang and 
iilTe Communists h.id formwi a secret faction and svcrc planning to 
Lust (hi.iug” .\u at live figure ctumectctl widi die rumor was Li 
Chih lutig, "ommandcr of die cruiser ChunRshaii, who was citarged 
with pltimug to take open steps against Cliiang’' Amidst cliis at- 
mosphere of suspitmn and umenamty. Chiang struck out with his 
Wh.ingtio caileis again, like a flash of lightning. On Afarth 20 he 
Idetlarcd a state of martial law in Canton and thspaiclicd troops to 
Isurrmind the Cnunu Hongkong strike commiiiee and tlie premises 
\.f llortidtn and the oilier Soviet advisen. Tlic pickets of the strike 
(ommitiee were disaniied: so were the botlyguards of the Soviet 
advisers and of die Soviet inspecting mission. Most of the Soviet 
ntlviscrs, political and military, were kept under arrest, while Lt 
C,hih lung and about cigl.ty other siispecu were imprisoned.** Wang 
C.liing-wei exiled himself. ,,,11-1 

These moves on the p.art of Chiang naturally pleased the right 
wineers who thouglit that Chiang had returned from delirium to 
saniw and sent him congratulatory messages. To their ch.Tgnn 
Chiang on April 3. even before the return of Borodin, made a 
proclamation stating that the Russian alliance was as strong as 
ever** In fact not long afterwards, on Aprd 25. Chiang sjaged an- 
other coup, this time against the right wing. In consequence of th.s 
rn,m Wu Tc-chen, then police commissioner of Canton, and Dr. 
C C Wu a leader of the right wing, had to leave Canton “for a 
•• Arrordinc to an American observer. Chiang conducted this 
ISond coup in order to win the confidence of Borodin after the latter 

i^t<l«Mt Biography, pp. U7-130 

.IHoUinglon '^P CfiiA I Chicn [Our Pol.licl Views] Hand 

wnllcn and 
Troiskyites. pp, S -4 

aax'ang Leang U, 


;ian K. Tong, op tU , p. 90. 
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nrl-.Tr''.^ Northern Ex- 

pcduion then being planned.^'* 

heuS’r^^nn'r-^''''"^'’ relations 

re-irliir Ijccanie more cordial than ever. Chiang 

W inf T ""''■'"’■y instructors nominated by 

r! deported.- ^ 

the rf ’ y^-’^ '"‘'•'i'-’ i^y Cliiang to curb 

en^i r ",e Soviet advisers. On May .5 at a 

ChianJ ino-'T i^nomimang Central Executive Conimittee, 

on ihr ri *' •^'■■'fdution imposing a number of restrictions 

n r - n, nn d,c.se restrictions, the more im- 

poitant ones were as follows: 

p ^"nmmunisis were forbidden to criticize the Three 

I copies Principles of Dr. Sun. 

V”"'".“ni'’‘ <-’rit^'>ing the Kuomintang must have 

P-iriv '^*1 {-ard transferred from the Communist 

J .lily to the Kuomintang. 

n-lf di«|ualiricd from heading any de- 

a. Linmm iT n'S*''"i«nion of the Kuomintang. 

eveciiiiv ** "’^‘"di^'i's <)" the central, provincial, or munieijial, 

memlfup”^ 

^ members' f'li'iiiiiiinisi Party to the Communist 

ioini ef)tnl"^r ^ ' 'r^ i^'K^i'iiintang must first be submitted to the 

list P-iriv 'r" '^"nn’iniang and the Chinese Commu- 

nist 1 any lor approval.- 

so was C;hi'm(r''c^'^"'''* by tlie Central Executive Committee: 

not be alloweil die eKcci that the Soviet advisers should 

that Sovir'i ^ I'P ‘*^*'”iiiistrativc or executive positions and 

and limited ’'I ‘"”’y diould have their authority defined 

ing Cainnnitiec^^nrT^'r.^*'' '"^ Cihairinan of the Stand- 

.:nn.,ri,rh - ^ Ca,„,l I.;xc-,„,iv„ Conn.m.c,., and /„ ll,a, 

";«i irf. ci.z;' 'I: s’lZ?”"'’' 

i.'sInicliiiR iIr- Chinese Cminnn- 
Wliane,,,, Min,., ‘ et,ninmnis( J'nny or from (lie 

Academy, and direetioR ,|>e Conn. is, fariy 

i . ... 
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and Ihe Vouth Corps to submit a list of their members who had 
entered the Kuomintang.** , 

Having clipped the wings of the Communists and having brought 
the government and party under his direction, Chiang svas now^, 
ready to tackie the northern wariords and invade their provinces. ^ 
But before considering this pan of Chiang’s program, it is well 
to examine Soviet influence in North Ciiina. 

SOVIET INFLUENCE IN NORTH CIIINA 
It would be a mistake to suppose that in those years, roughly 
from 1923 to 1926, Soviet influence was spreading onl)’ in SoutJi 
China around Canton. During the same period Soviet influence was 
also^making itself felt in a telling though silent manner in North 
China, including Manchuria. The aim of Soviet designs in North 
China was, of course, domination of that area. But the designs were 
not successful in the end and only had the efiect of weakening the 
northern warlords, thereby rendering them more vulnerable to 
attacks by the southern forces about to sally forth from Canton. 

It svill be recalled that when the first Karakhan declaration reached 
China m the spring of 1020, its.liberal sentiments jnd generous 
gestures produced a very gratifying effect on the Chinese people. 
"Later this effect svas further played up by the speeches of Younn, 
Joffe, and Karakhan himself svhen they came to Peking as Soviet 
envoys. The Chinese intedigenisia in the north were soon won over 

( and became very sympathetic toward the Soviets. This is well known, 
lijs not so well known that some young officers in the northern 
Chinese armies were also strongly affected by the liberal professions 
of the Sov iet diplomat propagandists. An outstanding specimen of 
such officers was FengVd hsiang, then serving under the top Chinese 
warlord Marshal Wu P’ei-fu. By the time Karakhan came to China 
m September 1923, “it was already known that Marshal Feng Yu- 
hsiang was sympathetically disposed toward Soviet Russia."*® Kara- 
kh^ became Soviet ambassador to China immediately after official 
«lations had been established between the two countries on May 31, 
1924. Amidst his formal duties as a diplomat, Karakhan delved into 
politics and strove "to detach Christian General Feng Yii-hsiang 
from the northern cause and to employ him m the services of the 
nationalist revolution.” 

AliQut a month after Karakhan was installed in Peking as Soviet 
svchen Tu hsiu. op eil . p. 5 

x/" SIR T Pollard, CAina'i Foreign ReUtions, ifij lyji. New York. 193J. p 180. 

40 M VV Graham "A Decade €>f Smo Ru^nan Diplomacj," American Pohlical 
'ieience Review, Vol sa (1918). p 66 
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TK" Mukden to conduct nego- 

matter s^^nn Tso-lin, the Manchurian warlord, on 

The Te^oS? be connected with the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
20 whi^h boreT "^be railway agreement of September 

aereement anrt th resemblance to the preceding Peking 

cfovernmem r ^ 7 ?°^ somewhat superfluous.^ The Peking 
S^tSnTorei^M the agreement as a great affront. In this con^ 
wi’^h the Sovipf Wellington Koo first lodged a protest 

Moscow conmnr 'T ^ben sent a direct proLt to 

enter into an a against international practice to 

coment of ih. ^ ^ ^'^^‘bout the previous 

thrSoviets wL ? ".t^^borities.- These protests did not disturb 

the days of' the PpL™^ Y ignored them and who seemed to know that 
the days of the Peking Government were numbered. 

themselveTto negotiation Mukden did not confine 

y with military conspiracks Ai'^^ ''‘"^ agreement, but got mixed 
ment was sisnerl^rhar,^ -r 7 ^be time the agree- 

Wall to atSk 'the flfceT'of wTr 

Peking Government Wu nf ^ behind the 

was rising to a climal^ F?nrv'-M the struggle 

Wu, his superior commanded rebelled against 

against Chang, Feng marched bS p ^be struggle 

rear. Wu at onrp inarched back on Peking and attacked Wu’s 

to beat a hasty retr 'at^ ’ f in a dangerous dilemma and had 

setback Wu 2;™l‘" a S "Tr ’’■''’1"“ 

ment, placed President Ts’ao K’f biter wrecked the Peking Govern- 
port of Chang Tso-lin set un " ''"bh the sup- 

nominally headed by Tuan Ch’^ui^ Provisional government, 

nonhToaSeLTcor'"' '""bed Dr. Sun Yat-sen to come 
end of 1924 As at that^t^^^ 7 * "^^onal rehabilitation toward the 
China fo? his poHcv of known throughout 

the Chinese c'Simm^unists Russia and cooperation with 

Peking Government h a ’ mvitation indicated that the new 
On MarS 6 lo ' " P^bvity to similar policies, 

in Peking, Soviet^ Amb^sS ^ ^‘^^tlays before the death of Dr. Sun 
that “the Government of if notified the Waichiaopu 

has proceeded with the e Onion of Soviet Socialist Republics 

withdrawal of its tm °nsent of the Mongolian authorities, to the 

Its troops from Outer Mongolia and that at the 

■U J. V. A. MacMurray, Treatip^ a 

^9=9. Washington, 1929, pp Jr “ With and Concerning China, igW 
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present time the withdrawal of the Red Army from the Mongolian 
territory has been completed.” ** According to the Sino-Soviet Agree- 
ment on General Principles of 1924, the withdrawal of the Soviet 
troops from Outer Mongolia was to take place after further nego- 
tiations on the questions involved. Why was it that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, of its own accord and in advance of the “further negotia- 
tions,” withdrew its troops from Mongolia? The reason appears to 
have been twofold. In the firsK^ilace the Soviet Government may 
have wanted to make a friendly gesture to the Peking Government 
and to the Chinese people at a time when an All-China Conference 
on Nation^ Rehabilitation was in session at the Chinese capital. 
Secondly, l/Soviet influence in Outer hfongolia at that time was al- 
ready firmly established, and the presence of Soviet troops there 
had become unnecessary. Following the mysterious death of the last 
Kutukhtu on May so, 1924. a revolt had overthrown the regime of 
lamas and princes and had set up a “People’s Republic,” which was 
proclaimed on July 8 and whose constitution was closely patterned 
after that of the Russian Soviet Republic in both its bill of rights 
and its provisions for government organization. On August 50, 1924, 
the war minister of the new regime, Danzan by name, was murdered 
by Buriat Communists because he had made a violent speech that 
day, maintaining chat closer relations with the Soviet Union would 
bring Mongolia under the Russian yoke. The following day, the 
Soviet consul i n Urgytcapital of Mongoli a) issued a proclamation 
stating that thweetortn there would be a closer bond between 
Mongolia and the Soviet Union." By compulsion as well as by! 
persuasion the Outer Mongolian regime must have been firmly! 
oriented tosvard the Soviet Union by March C, 1925, when the Sovieu 
troops wilhdreitf frbra its territory. On that day m a speech to th^ 
Congress of Soviets in Trflis, Soviet Foreign Commissar Chicherin 
said: 

The Soviet Government recognires Mongolia as a part of the 
whole Republic of China, enjoying, however, autonomy so far- 
reaching as to preclude Chinese interference with the internal 
affairs and establish independent relations of Mongolia It aught 
to be noted that after several crises the internal situation in 
Mongolia has settled down and been consolidated on a basis 
somewhat similar to the Soviet system.** 

This statement testified to the paramountcy of Soviet influence 
in Mongolia, which is next door to North China. 

<1 Cliin,! lV.tr "floo*. lyif. p. 418. 

«II llaUiind rhn««nwn. Tents in ilongnlin. New York, 103|, p 15$. 
ts/nrmia. Match 6. igts. CAim tear Book, ifij, p 418 
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Taking the Soviet evacuation of Mongolia as a sign of -ood will, 

.02^ vh H , ‘ “"^ 7 '"“ “ envisaged in an ngreemem ot Ly 
ZAIZ "‘I'V Gosernmenis of the .wo Conlrac 

orLem “ '.old within one monti, after the signing of the 

detailed SraT'"‘' " “'''J'™''" "’'ne'' 'Imll coneinde and carry out 

atralSt \f? ? I r, ■ S'"*" »PP™»el. I,e renewed the old charge 

(Sards aaiin's? employed tlic White 

of the rhfn r oviets. In early April Ivanov, geneial manager 

within a rprt • '• Cilinese or Soviet citizenship 

ected to Government strongly ol 

Tested " S '" ^Vang sug- 

Karakhan mT f proposed conference, 
conferr^r;;^"'"^ ^I’ould be settled before the 

was left to bp^^^H A time-wasting discussion, the dispute 

the conference^^it ^ Y the lopl authorities at Harbin. As regards 
mediately nftpr'i ^ maugurated on August 26 ; but im- 

Moseow, it was uipt’iliTheyanSe.o''”'''"'"’" 

reSlTee'^m r'LSl" S'"';'"" “ “nfcrence, from his rene.ved 
Soviets and f ^Vhitc Guards against the 

EalieTn Rail 'VdSf'Sr I" 

tos^rd Chang ^ o.lin'lSa'd^r'i;:? h'.^indTos:!'.:. 

returned to”peMn^^H°"^ months after his departure, Karakhan 

which involved tti^ A ^ amidst startling and stirring events 

nmrrupted stn f China. The long- 

iiuerrupted ^0;Soviet conference wnc • j j 

separ^ conference was held atMukden f T ’ " 

relatmp^Td~'tKp r^k- "r- -^'•-.AJtik^n, too to discuss matters 

wa? Sevef ,1,^?'"?' , ®"‘ m both eases little 

lowing year« The^fart ™i" dragged on far into the fol- 

ferences wereoTerd et ''""X beginning the con- 

the tremendous evems^a'S va^f practically meaningless by 

on in North China ..at^tht^m-T^ "^^^ operations that wer^going 

abHsTand'^SoT^tnf ‘^^"^^1 Kuo Sung-Iin, the 
voltedSLuemme^F Marshal Chang Tso-lin, re- 

P d to march on Mukden. General Feng Yii-hsiang, 

30. .9.5. 

« Ch.na Year Book. 1036;. d. 1039. 
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ulto omc coopentcd wuh Mnnhal Cliang against Marshal ^\'ii P’ei- 
fij, noiv crxjprrnit'd nilh General Kuo against Jilarshal Clfang. On 
Nincmhcr 27 1 eng ami Kno jointly issued a declaration demanding 
Clhang’s resignation.’" Marshal Cliang was taken by complete sur- 
prise. hut he <lid lint at once throw up the sponge. ^V'a^ ensued and 
spread us fl.rnies n\cr North China anti Manchuria, svhere, respec- 
tucly, rtng and Kuo were operating against Chang's forces. 

.•\hcHit t\so tsecks before Kiio started his revolt, Ivanov, Soviet 
manager of the Cihincse Fastern Railway, issued an order to the 
clTctt that as of Dcicnilier i. 1925. no Chinese soldiers svould be 
carried o\cr the C.'hincsc Easiein Raihvay svithoiit paying their fares 
in adsanre. This order altered a situation that had been going on 
for years. Even under normal ciTninntanccs, Chang Tso-Iin would 
ha\c been enraged by that order: hut when lie felt tliat the order 
was calculated to hamstring him at the most cTitical moment of his 
life, he nourished a deep resentment against the Soviets. In the 
latter part of [anuary 19*0. ulicn a ntimher of his troops svere pre- 
vented from entraining .at Changchun for the front, he ordered the 
arrest of Ivanov and did not release him until after strong protests 
on the part of (fie Soviet Government.*'’ 

Meanwhile Kuos revolt against Chang was proceeding apace and 
gave high promise of success, for Kuo coiitrolM the strategic points 
on tlic Ticnisin-Mukdeu Railway and was in command of the 
crack rcgimenis of ilic Manchurian forces. He also had iJie moral 
support of a large proportion of the population of Mukden, where 
every ofTiicr and man in Ins army had relatives. What he had ap 
parcntly overlooked, liowever, was tlic attitude and capability of 
tlic Japanese military in Manchuria. The latter knew that "Kuo’s 
movement had the support of Cofshevist Russia and was therefore a 
menace to the security of Japan's investment in South Manchuria," 
and It decided to in(er\cne. At a critical juncture of the war the 
Japanese troops in Manchuria, disguised as Manchurian soldiers, 
were directed to attack Kiio’s forces.''* This development made ilie 
whole affair assume the form of a camouflaged war between Russia 
andjapan_and rcACaled the traditional and inveterate struggle for 
Ivfanchuria between the two countries. 

In consequence of the Japanese armed intervention, Kuo was 
foiled in his revolt and had to flee with his wife in the guise of 
peasants. They were both captured and shot on the spot by Chang 

<»Texi. ibid . p lose 

60 A J To>nbce, Simioi of Inlemalitmal ABam, ifs}. II. pp S15-346. 

63 China year Booh, 192b, p io *8 

62Rcscoich CoTumiuce on Sfodmi Chinese llistorr, op cil , p. 1 J 7 . 
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Tso-lin’s forces • SOVIET INFLUENCE IN CHINA 

it was said, slic Jiad "cninlcd^\^^* iiusband because, 

his patron and friends 3 T. '^^'‘-’^'-eiy against 

interest of Red Russian* expansio 3 br’\f'''^ l'""- i" t'>c 

The liquidation of Run 3 Manciuina." « 

now determined to tackle Fen 3 '"^r*^- ’™tfarc, for Chang was 
himself in a tight position T-t^ i- " The latter no\s' found 

revenge on him and it was nnccn^i Chang was meditating 

an unforgettable blow froin hi ^ ^ Pci-fu, tvho had received 

in Honan, would do the s^n” ho tvas reorganizing his forces 
prehensive of the consequences'' f3 Ap- 
his forces to a subordimm ! over the command of 

Nankao near the Moneoli-it 3 "*^*^ ’ he himself retired to 

-^'?.f£din..came..io-see him from Probably here that 

afterwards he went to Mncrr» . l^obruary iq 26_. Shortly 

to make plans for stagin<r a comrhri°^^^^^’ ■'’PPe-'^i for^aid and 

enter into an alliance and earlv Tso-lin and \Vu P’ei-fu did 

then knosvn as the Kuorninchim ordered attacks on his forces, 
bined attacks, the Kuominchun losf°^ frmy). Under the com- 
^tid Peking respectivelv Sroorid and had to evacuate 
, The forces of ChlnSHn^H April i6. 

tie Peking Government understJ^? ^^^^hed into the capital, and 
Ration. Under the new re 3 e " , change and reorgani- 

became highly strained Sid \vcro '°'^^ hetiveen Peking and Moscow 
Both Chang and Wu "bore Mo^r of rapid deterioration, 

t eir opponent Feng Yu-hsiano- ” ^ grudge for having supported 

towards the Soviets. In April n assumed a hostile attitude 

khan, then Soviet ambassador ,n n?? recall Kara- 

drawn only after earnest sX/”?'"""’ request ivas later ivith- 
pecial Soviet envoy then headino- T"*- Serebriakov, a 

°0^ j™e apparently 

were brought together in a rto-Iin. once bitter enemies, 

unite campaign against Fentr Yr/r^ Peking. In this meeting a 
was made commander in chie^f of ^ “P°n and Wu 

var m ksorth China then becamp orces for the campaign. The 
only in Chihli intensified. Fighting 

and Kansu. The allied forces ^hn ^^ansi, but spread to Shensi 
Fengs f orces, the KuS^chr'''’ 

’ rvere well entrenched in the 
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"■"* p- 

.varlord^r “ 1 ' Suns 6 h'ua„.fang. 

Td Fuktf ™! ffT ‘”'2 Chekiang, Anhwei. Kiangsi, 

and immediately mobXd“hLlomL‘’in 

“k thelnir- “ SetZe" aing 

was reaching white 

Kiangsi and launched a fierce aLTon^anT""^ ^ 

capital. Sun Ch’uan-fan<. countered whh provincial 

and desneratp haikif. f n "•^^red uith his crack troops. A bitter 

I. watZZnt^S Z Ch"‘ 

military headquarters Tn forces captured Sun’s 

losses. Thereunnn r near Nanchang, after hea%7 

inated the who^e pro^^nc^ Kiangsi, and Chiang dom- 

provi°nce^^h^sSd^thr 3- the governor of nearby Fukien 

_ the revolutionar>' cause. pledged support for 

IhacTTolne tvhole of South China 

: tionaries. influence of the NationaliiFT^olu- 

up party branches^^OTraniz'S^^e^^^^^ " irorkers set 

encouraged them to enm - Pensants. workers, and students, and 
awakened theZiZ Z' '" activities. Their work 

consolidation of the conqui?ed"SLf '711^'“'“ 
masses symbolized the advanr,. t ^ general stirring of the 
-ing. tl/e ChineL CoUun'S aXhA%°'.-"^ Kuomintang left 
In the meantime. General Fentf Yfi OMet mentors. 

a “Tushin warrior” in Russian V 

for power. .-\s soon as he d ^lore, ssas planning another bid 

revohitionars- forces he rle ^npid progress of the southern 

On Augustus. Tnofi’ . f to China, 

professed adherence to rl ? member of the Kuomintang and 

^>osc„w in sZmbc“ he'rShcd"Z' ^“".''at-sen.^ LtSrrng 
ing month. Here he rec j ^unuan province in the follow- 
swiftlv led it southward command of his Kuominchun and 

mid-Xovember Im In? H ^ 

maining province of \V!i*s the border of Honan, the re- 

control' of the northwestern^^ empire. Later he also recovered 
— — _ provmces, and thenceforth exerted a 

-‘’A. J. Itn-nl^c. o;i. cil., p, -pg 
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weighty influence on the general situation. Fresh from his trip to 
Moscoiv, his attitude toward the Soviets was friendly and favorable. 
Indeed, in Russia he was represented as a “former worker” and 
“faithful revolutionist,” and he “was counted upon by Stalin to 
carry out democrauc dictatorship of workers and peasants in 
China.” Furthermore, he had acquired huge stocks of Russian 
arms and ammunition with which to equip and strengthen his 
troops.®* 

In North China and Manchuria, Soviet influence was__apparently 
on the wane; actually it may have been on the increase, though 
under cover. After Wu P’ei-fu’s hurried departure for the south. 
Chang Tso lin was left sole master of the Peking Government. On 
his request the Soviet Government recalled Rarakhan, who left 
-Ecking on_September the following month Chang took 

further action to curb the spread of Soviet influence, which he con- 
sidered to be pernicious. He ordered the seizure of the flotilla of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway on the Sungari River, as well as its 
offices on shore. At tJie same time Jie also ordered the closing of the 
schools and other educational institutions ivhich the Soviet manage 
ment of the railway had maintained in the railway zone.** Official 
relations with the Soviets thus went from bad to worse. However 
the Soviet embassy, (he Soviet consulates, and the many Soviet com 
mercial agencies were still functioning in North China and Man 
churia; and through them Soviet agents were intensifying their 
activities to overthrow the hated Manchurian warlord and to render 
support to the revolutionary movement in the South.** 

It can thus be seen that toward the end of igafi and at th^be- 
ginning of igay. Soviet influence was. directly or indirectly, openly 
oTsecretly, operating and making itself fell practically all over China. 
The red star was at its brightest in the China sky at that time. 

59 Leon TroMl.y, FTobltms of the Chmtse Rtootatran. iVe» Vori, igj*. pp 55, 435 

«0 H. R Isaacs, The Tragedy of the Chtaete Revolution, Stanford, Calit 1951 
P *53 

«i A J Tojnbee. op at , p. *8». 
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The Eclipse of Soviet Influence 

*n China 


R ising to a high tide at thf K • 

bade fair to engulf the ^9^7’ Soviet influence 

prise of many people it 1 ^°on, to the sur- 

it did so is a rather’ comnl ^ P°“'- 

a large number of conflicts-the^ n ^ in%'olving as it does 

and Borodin, the conHict betw^erH '""f Chiang Kai-shek 

the Kuomintang, the conflict her "^^t wings of 

-nd the Chinese ComSunS thr'" « Kuomintanf as a whole 
Jgents m China (notably SoSn Comintern 

e'lng and Moscow, the conflict h ” ^°y), the conflict betiveen 

^he conflict between SovTet RuSL T^^^ Stalin and Trotsky, and 

There were so many conflicts invo^ ^^estem Potvers in China, 
o wonder that not even the murh-'"^ situauon that it was 

so ve them and prevent the defeJ^rr dialectics could 

eat of Soviet influence in China. 
the clash BETIVEEN CWTaiM 
In the latter part nF n u borodin 

^hile Chiang Kai-shek was enird^^ tlie revolutionary forces and 
Ch uan-fangin Kiangsi, a sZdaTS c Sun 

was held in Canton at Bofodi^s ° Kuomintang congress 
vilL ^ new governmenmr^*^' ^“^”g *^he session there 

and ‘11^'^rict, and province ’ °^^™^^^don combining the 

nnri participation bv the ^ well-integrated system, 

frnrrT”^ ^“°l“*^lons ivere also adon^^r^r*^ workers. Two im- 
rem exile of Kvane demanded the recall 

removak^f the NationaWt^Sffr-?'^" I- 

vimr ' ®°°ner adoptL^T M^uhan. These 

tation ivas sent to Wang Chine-wti in- 

fer ^ g°''emment; and in the second ° ^ome back and participate 
o the capital to Wuhan was eSected!^^^ December the trans- 
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Busy fighting at the front. Chiang Kafshek did not fake part 
in the making of these resolutions, svihch turned out to be not to 
his liking.’ He placed the blame on Borodin; and the relations 
between the two men. the cordiality of which had been more ap- 
parent than real, suffered a breach. Soon the breach was widened 
when the views of the two men clashed over the question of where 
the next conference of the Kuomintang Central Executive Com 
mittee should be held. On January 3, 1937, Chiang sent a message 
to the Wuhan government requesting that the Central Executive 
Committee should meet in Naiichang.^ Tlie W uhan g rou p, however, 
insisted that the conference should take place ins-Hankow. Clearly 
Nancliang and Wuhan bad beroroe rival centers of authority, each 
wanting to be the seat of the government.* Asvare of the imminent 
conflict. Chiang was eager to save the situation and personally went 
to Hankow to see the matter. While there, he and Borodin had a 
conversation, during which Borodin fired a barrage of criticisms 
and sarcasms at the party, the government, and the army, saying 
that the party, that is, the Kuomintang, tyrannized the peasants and 
tliat the army had for three years not done what he had wished to be 
done.* As at that time Chiang was directing the party, government, 
and army, the sarcasms and criticisms were m effect leveled at Chiang 
himself, As a result ^li iang^ felt _iri$_ylted ajTd_ejnbutered and he 
hurried back to Nanchang svithoui accomplishing anything. 

On March 10 the Kuomintang Central Executive Committee held 
its plenary session in Hankow, which lasted till March 16 and which 
was boycotted by Chiang. Among the resolutions adopted at the 
plenary session, two stood out as being more important than the 
others. OneMvas to the effect that the Chinese Communis Party 
and the Kuomintang should together rule China. The other ivas to 
the effect that the chairmanship of the Government Council, of the 
Political Council, and of the Military Council should be abolished 
and should in each case be replaced by a presidium of several mem- 
bers.® Bothiiiesejesolucions wrerc-obviously.dir£cted_ at Chian gJCaf- 
shek. The first resolution was objectionable to him because he had 
always uished to curb the Communists and had previously taken 
definite action to do so. The second resolution was an affront to 
him because it picked off his feathers. At that time Chiang was hold- 
ing all three of the posts that were being abolished. 

Leanj; li. The Inner lliilory of the Chinese Revolution, London, igjo, p. *6i 

Hi F MacNair. China in BevofuiMth Chicago. 1931, p in 

C Woo, The Kuominlang end the future of the Chinese Revolution, London. 
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the eclipse of soviet influence in china 


TJIK NANKING INCIDKNT 

group. Il'ou'cvci-' ’^otu-ccn Chinng nncl the Wuhan 

concentrated on the niiHt-irv Pj^^oipitaie an open break. He 
on Sun Ch’uan-fine^'s fnrr^. ' ‘T’fl continued Iiis attacks 

time possible 

taken Hanedioiv On i\rn» i ^'otir) ifi. Ins troops had already 

big victory. They cantured <;i. *n i ■ ' Hoops again secured a 
and entered Nankinrr in i i*^ ^ i‘''tcr they seized 

organized ivorkas ulfo playccTtl.e mn orTrr^' 

two important cities. ^ ’ column inside tiic 

mji Siddy'li'dgh °LKirS!™nrft^^ 0 ?"“' ^1 'r® ■’ 

;:=M Ltr '^r:;°of';er. 

■■Slm^hai is om-s ISw" 4 i'"' 

the proletariat!" "The nrnl ’‘?'’Si'ai is captured by tbe power of 
At this very iumL^ Slianghai!"- 

Nanking, wiiere^ fore ' n ; ’ io occurred in 

and rough treatment to attack, threat, 

nation Britisli and Amerinn troops. To cope with the sit- 

and opened a barraee nf fi '“°rted to direct intervention 

P-crs^„„ce™eSl,f B'.'.'.t'r iT-,"?';’ ^""'"-"cousl,. d.c 
and Italy— lodged' a strono n ’ U"'ted States, France, Japan, 
manding punishment of the armreom^*’ ^'i'^ Wuhan regime, de- 
incident, a written anoinrrv i ',i ^ °’^'”‘'inders responsible for the 
»>ist torces, 

While they united in ilinir ' ’"Jtn-'cs and damage done. 

Wuhan FoLgn MinLS Furr demands, the 

and gave them different separlterep ie^^n^^ separately 

Government Chen stated that his ^ '"''P ^ ^le British 

good the damage except in cases t5i "’^'^rit was prepared to make 
that the damage had been ra i*T*^ could be definitely proved 
barfment or bf Nonl.tn" '!>' “"“I' AmericIn bom- 

suggested that an international * Provocateur!. He also 

to investigate not only the Nani-' inquiry be instituted 

only the Nanking incident but also "the other 

'^35. p. 372 - ^^a‘-C/i,ao Slith fSino-Russian Diplomatic History], 

8 For Chinese '^:cxtl‘’'^!cc"‘K 7 o'"ch’cnr^’ O927) pp. 6-11. 

[Diplomtic Documents of the Revolutfonr"si '"'’’’i ^y«i-Chiao^Wen-Hsien 

PP- «■ revolution]. Shanghat, Kuo Kwang Institute, .930. 
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outrages committed successively by British controlled armed forces 
at Shanghai on 30th May. by British armed marines and volunteers 
off the Shameen on 23rd June, 1985. and by British naval forces at 
Wanhsien last year." ® 

All five of tlie governments considered unsatisfactory the respective 
replies they received. Great Britain. France, and Italy contemplated 
the use of force to back up iheit demands, but met with strong 
opposition on the part of the United States.*” The incident was later 
settled with the new Nanking government which was shortly after- 
wards set up and which suppressed the Communists believed to be 
responsible for the incident. 

In connection with Communist implication m the incident, a 
story ran chat before the incident occatred. a dispatch had been 
intercepted which was addressed to one Darovski, a Soviet military 
instructor, and contained an order from Borodin to sabotage the 
advance of the Nationalist troops under Chiang Kaishek ” 

This story harmonized with the view held by the British Govern- 
ment, Tvhich ivas at that time favorably disposed tmvard Nanking. 
On hfay g Sir Austen Chamberlain declared in the House of Com- 
mons that "the Nanking Affair precipiiaietl a long impending split 
within the Nationalist ranks,” that the organization and driving 
force of the affair "were borrowed, directly or indirectly, from the 
Third International,'' that "the organized side of the Nanking out- 
rages appears to have been an attempt to embroil Chiang Kai shek 
with the foreign powers.” and that the split within the Kuomintang 
•'has deeply discredited the Communists and their foreign advisers in 
the eyes of all China." 

This declaration clearly reflected the conflict between Soviet 
Russia on the one hand and the Western Powers, notably Great 
Britain, on the other, in China. 


THE DETFRIORATION OF PEWNC-MOSCOW RELATIONS 


In the coulee, of theJntenw genera l civil war.in the first half of 
1927 “the diplomatic and political situation in China was under- 
dog rapid transformation, particularly so far as Soviet influence 
in China was concerned. 

On February 28, 1927, the Russian merchant vessel Parrnal Lenina, 
while sailing off Pukow (opposite Nanking), was stopped and 
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then dominatinythTpeWnff Go^ Tso-lin, the Manchurian warlord 

criminating docnmentst. 

ing. Consequently, the vessel ancfimn 

Mrs. Borodin, were detained On a 7 passengers, including 

embassy in Pekinp- T • ’ March 5 and 17, the Soviet 
in vain Pekino- countp protests against the detention, but 

countersigned by the dean al ,i„ ” '™™n" 

gation qSrter and conducted a “''’t 

Dalbank, the Chinegp K ► r. ‘^^°™tigh search of the Soviet 

the military attache On the foil ^ay building, and the offices of 
police was effected on tIyp / T° by Chinese 

cession in Tientsin-wifli i-i in the French con- 

French consul. These drastfr and authorization of tlie 

the Soviet Government In a provoked sharp protests from 

Moscoiv, dated April g' the SoSe/c^ '^ Chinese charge d’affaires in 
demands: (1) removal from I Covernment made tlie following 
Chinese mkl" d^Uchrnr^^d ""r representatives of 

officials arrested, (g) return of all ,P° release of all Soviet 

of the Soviet miiita^al ' J documents taken from the house 
proper oivners. return of property seized to its 

Forei^^'Skff'^sttted ^ People’s Commissar for 

ivere met the 

gether with tlie whole staff^^7f 7 °*^ 

Government reiected VhP V ! embassy.- The Chinese 

the Soviet charge d’affaire^s andT’ * ^^d ten days later 

seizures during the raids of by the nature of the 

machine guns, rifles a onant'!^ oviet premises. Apart from some 
flags inscribed with infla ^ ° ^oimunition, and a number of 
— * mflammatory slogans, the seizures included 

^ ^’P}°’nacy, London, 1939, ^ IFayi and Byways 

in Peking at that time. Oudendyk was dean ofhhe diplomatic Ws 

79-797. 
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many Russian documents of a highly subversive character. Among 
tlicsc documents were an elaborate diagram classifying active mem- 
bers of the Communist Party in various countries, a list of over 
4000 Communist agents in the Peking area ready to commit violence, 
and a copy of a resolution passed early in 1927 by the Executive 
Committee of the Communist International at ^foscosv and calling 
for the establishment of a Communist regime in China. Other 
documents shosvcd that Borodin and his Russian colleagues were 
taking orders from Moscow, that the Soviet embassy in China svas 
actin'^ as an agent between Moscow and Canton in the delivery 
of arms and munitions, and that within the compound of the former 
imperial Russian legation guard there svere set up Communist head- 
quarters in which detailed preparations liad been made for a Com- 
munist coup d'elat. u • j 

Later the Peking police department managed to have the seized 
documents translated into English and published photographic 
copies of the original Russian versions alongside the English trans 
lations. first in the daily papers and later in book form 

The publication at once provoked and agitated the Soviet leaders 
in Moscow, They categorically repudiated the authenticity of the 
Hneumenis They cliarged that the documents were forgeries-not 
bu, by European imper, alius and White Guard 
Russians. Litvinov was parttcularly vociferous about the matter. 
Upferrinc to the documents seized in the PamtaC Lenina, he ex 
Iwpued the view that those documents were forgeries placed among 
£e courier’s luggage of the vessel by inteiested persons. He then 
ritareed that the seitute of Russian documents tu Peking was only 
Set maneuver of a similar cliaractet,” Outside the Soviet Union, 
Srticulatly in Europe and the United Slates, the published docu- 
were widely regarded as authentic and accepted without niuch 
Aaubt" Credence may have been lent to the authentic.ty of the 
documents by the fact that on Ma, la, in consequence of a several 
Ivd search of Arcos House in London by the Biilish police, evidence 
. disravered proving that subversive activities and military es- 
Tonage were being directed by the Soviets throughout the British 

Empire and North and South America. , . „ , 

In China the published documents produced jt profound effect 
on nublrc'opinion.w For year, the Otinese people had pinned their 
faitLod'Soviet Russia as friend and ally in the struggle against 
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Western imperialism. Now their faith rr u ^ 

They began to realize that Borodin 

agents-not independent individuals ^ colleagues were Soviet 
They no longer believed as thpv i, ^ private capacity, 

other Soviet advisers were iniP before, that Borodin and the 

tion in China. And they wond^^^/^ ^ Nationalist revolu- 

.other Jmperialist. power Russia ..■was_not just an- 

his official biographer Chiarf tactics. According to 

closures based 

On A -1 and WUHAN 

the post of commandtt^iu diief™rthe'N”"' abolishing 

by Chiang Kai-shek rtitsin ? Nationalist forces, then held 

for the beginning of the intr^ Probably saw in this mandate a signal 
the so-eallld Purifiea tan m ^ riposte, he initiSed 

on'Afril ,a. the ^o “Lm Ze'd" m®""” HcS”" 

arrest and massacre of nnmp rnonths and involved the 

of workers, particularly in Sha°” h ommunist leaders and thousands 
more, on XprilT heVlm and Canton. Further- 

Executive Committee of the g ? plenary session of the Central 
At the session, it “S ItaLv tTT'f « "Sh'-'.ingers at Nanking, 
at Nanking in opposition tn th form a new government 

1 8 this government was duly inL^^med^"^ Hankow. On April 
T, above moves on the nart nf 1^1, • 

Wuhan Government, then hpari 1 , aroused the fury of the 

just returned from abroad Wuhan 

leading associates from the Kuo • expelled Chiang and his 

Yii-hsiang as commanded of th^K"'""?’ ^^"8 

Tang Sheng-chih to march on Lnk 

Sion to try and punish the so-called r ^ “P ^ commis- 

Far away in Moscow Stalin x ‘^°*^'^^crrevolutionaries. 
m China with great concern anTanxiav"!?-^^ developments 
prestige depended to a ereat personal power and 

Chiua. At any rate he h^^ta detand” his Ch““““ r‘ “ 

of increasing criticism on the nan f -t- policy in the face 

opposition. His reactions m ^ T^utsky, leader of the Soviet 

Nanking were set forth on AnriW^-^ Kai-shek’s startling moves in 
of the Chinese revolution On ^^^eussion on the problem 

-fcr occasion, he proposed the ex- 

H. F. MacNair. o. 

-A.J.Toynbee.4:S';':-34o.'"^- 
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pulsion of die riglit jvingers from the KuomiiUang and the continued 
cooperation between iltc Chinese Communist Party and the Kuo- 
mintang shorn of the right-svmgers. He exhorted the Chinese Com- 
munists to maintain their own independence intact during the 
cooperation, declaring that such independence "is the indispensable 
condition for safeguarding the proletarian leadership of the bour- 
geois democratic revolution.”*’ In regard to the matter of revolu- 
tionary power, he said: 

The basic source ol power for the revolutionary Kuomintang 
is the deepening development o fjhe pe a sant-woTk er-Tevolution- 
ary movement and ol its mass organizations. Consolidation of 
the revolutionary peasant committees, labor unions, and other 
mass organizations is the essential preparation for the future 
formacioti of soviets. The growtfi of the positive revolutionary 
character on the part ol hundreds of millions of the toiling 
masses is the principai gtiarancee of victory for the revolution, 
while the arming of the peasants and workers is the principal 
antidote against counter-revolution 


These reactions of Stalin may have sharpened the feud between 
Nanking and Wuhan. Toward the end of April, war between the two 
parties appeared imminent and would have broken out had it not 
been for the military movements of the northern warlords. As early 
as November i8, iftaG. the northern warlords— Chang Tso lin, Wu 
P'ci-fu, and Sun Ch'iian-fang— had held a council of war at Tientsin 
and had decided to hurl their combined forces against the National 
ist revolutionaries in tsvo directions: one along the Tientsin Pukow 
Railway, and one along ibe Peking-Hankow Railway.’’ At the time 
of the open break between Nanking and Hankow— that is, in the 
first part of April igzy— the northern warlords were carrying out 
their plan. Both Nanking and Hankow were thus menaced and both 
found it necessary to continue, though no longer cooperatively, their 
nortJicrn campaign. 

The Nanking forces under Chiang Kai-shek made rapid progress, 
On May 31 they captured Hsiichow, a highly strategic railway junc- 
tion, and pushed on toward Tsinan, capital of Shantung province. 
Their advance was balked only by the armed intervention of Japan, 
whose military government pour^ 5000 crack troops into the prov 
ince for the purpose. The Hankow forces under T'ang Sheng-chih. 
however, did not meet with much success. In mid-May rhey 
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personally ledljy Marsha'rch^^^^^ coalition forces 

born resistance. In the severe met with stub- 

heavy casualties. General Ts!f suffered extremely 
only by the timely m.aneuver^Jf Sne'f 
emerged at that time from Shf»nc’ ■ ^ ^ ii-hsiang, vdio 

the strategic Lunghai Railway and°'-*"^^' his army along 

Loyang (May 27), Chenechow^n T succession captured 

three most important cities in ^n*^ Kaifcng Qune 8), the 

offensive power orciZTrJZT ^'’“s crushed the 

made himself a positive forr^> -in 1 ? Chang s allied warlords and 

plicated military and political situmion. 

intensive, as"? ^^entrlf Ssf ^ ''''''' less 

Feng was consolidating his new ZnZi “P°"- <^oneral 

army under Chiane Kai-slipl- 1^1 i’ northward advance of the 
military; T’ang Sheng-chih of R? 1 checked by the Japanese 

was licking hif vmunds; lastly Pht?' 'ere losses and 

the defensive, and his position in ^o-b’n had been throirn on 

threatened by the changed attifnri ^ further iveakened and 

ernor of Shansi proving who on *5 Hsi-shan, gov- 

the Kuomintang, advised’chane- ^ of 

his troops to the provincial bordeTas'if"r^°?° 

as If ready to march on Peking.-® 
the rift between wri«AK, 

Even before the lull in the communists 

politico-social scene in the dornSn^fw situation set in, tlie 
chaos and anarchy. In the cnimf •? ^oen lapsing into 

radical party workers, were seizin peasants, abetted by the 

war against the landlords In the f waging a sort of class 

sumed the functions of Ve n^ll J'-^bor unions as- 

^cre dosed by the armed 

sri 'e. A social revolution seemed f jP^O 'ets, and workers went on 
, ‘^he Central Executive Cn up from below. On 

Wuhan found it neces^i? m iss^e Kuomintang in 

armony and for united efforts tn a ^ manifesto pleading for class 
ollowing day there occurred theTTn revolution.^^ The 

Changsha where General Hsii '''^h-knoivn military coup in 
from the government, used vinler, without authorization 

peasant associations, and suppress the labor unions, 

„„ »8Hni-.ion, i„ u.e city. This 

p.”',? P. S77i A. T.,pb«, 
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soedfic episode exemplified the unfolding conUict in the general 
situation tehich ..as skidding fast towaM revolution and counter- 
revolution. On June . an electric spark set off the bomb. 

On that day a Hindu gentleman by the name of Roy, an agent of 
the Comintern in China, ..as visiting Hankot. and had an intetvie.. 
..ith Wang Ching-..ei, head ot the Wuhan government. In the course 
of the conversatL he informed Wang that fresh instructions had 
been issued to him and Borodin by the authorities of the Comintern 
Wana oricked up his eats in an access ot curiosity. He was at that 
time Chairman of the Joint Committee of the Ktiommtang and the 
r- nitf Partv and it had previously been agreed upon that m 

Srcrions to the Communist mLhep, of the Kuominmng should first 
brsubmitted to the Joint Committee for approval. His mind r.lled 
besuumitie even more astonished when Roy said: 

■^n^odiSocs^noflike to show you this telegram, which is a secret 
Borodi Moscow Bureau 1. on the other hand, think that 

resolution by *e hta „.. Bu know ..hat it is about, as I am 

“ 'teTtteS you ..ol approve of it." “ He then hauded to Wang 
JhSinternmlegram ..hich contained the Allowing d.recnves: 

The amarian te.olution should proceed trom the seiture oi 
^fihi lower levels, without orders trom the government 
a ,hmt enOTachlng upon the land ol the military oiricers 
a. ?jfeThe ;o;.nf the P^ny" to suppress the hotheaded action, 

fihrpresent unreliable generals, arm ao.ooo membets 
’■ S he C i nem Communist Pan,, and organite a net, army ol 
smo^o men chosen from the ..otker, and peasants oi Hunan 

n‘‘„rice'’me old members ol the Kuomiotang Central Com 
e „i h new representatives ot the workers and peasants, 
mlani e a revolutiLary tribunal ...th the prominent members 
S S? Kuomintang to try the tract, onaty gennals." 

.r felintr the telegram^ Wang at once sensed the grave situa- 
After ing and told Roy at once that on no account 

non that vvas J conditions contained m the tele- 

could the j,° was equally adamant. The following day. 

gram. On P,.,3j,„. --I an, glad I have shown you the telegram. 
whidMOO “n take a^ an ulnratum. II you accept the tenor ol the 
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telegram and grant facilities for its exernfinr. ft. 

national will continue m execution, the Communist Inter- 

nothing to do If not, it will have 

both the policy of BorodiHndTh^e Sun^Joffe 

ary 26, 1029. To thic " oun-Joffe declaration of Janu- 

on^yjor the conditions previLllyT^eeTtSo''^’'"'^ 

prominenT Communist leader'' wh’'° Ch’iu-pai, a 

time was prepared for a showH ' °nt that Roy at that 

left wing had no way out excep^to ZZ l^nomintang 

Communist Party. ^ ollow the lead of the Chinese 

displeasure of his felloTv^g^t^BoSd™ Incurred the 

cable Stalin and reouest the n r"’ offended as to 

Communists sided with Borodin^^^ h Chinese 

Mao Tse-tung later billed 
In a later work on thf» r't.* 

of the above episode; instead^^he avoided mention 

Hindu and Marxist mysticism'whi ^ brand of blended 

the issues.®^ obscured rather than clarified 

in disclosing the C^omintem”*^ discretion or indiscretion of Roy 
thereisnodoubuhat he resolution to Wang Ching-wei! 

of the Wuhan leaders. Wanv^^h^ ^ niistaken concerning the temper 
did not yield to Roy or to th^ n ®^d his left-wing associates 

practical as well as theoretical oould not do so for 

sidered the policy of lan?sdL'rTrdan''^’°"*’ Instance, they con- 
knew that many officers in the WuLn^al^p' 
lord class and would be al,>n,^ P fro™ the land- 

For this reason they felt somei^h enforcement of that policy, 

the Comintern directive concer ^l^rmed when they realized that 
being carried out, for at that ^^arian revolution was already 

an extensive scale, esneciall^ confiscation ivas effected on 

Wang that Roy was responsihip Province. And Borodin told 

of the agrarian troubles, adding^Jhat^ 

dence of Stalin.^® ^ Roy had the complete confi- 

S"p.""o. Chinese Revo- 

32 * 'T'l. ^ ^ * Chinese Communist Party, June 

33 E. Snow, Red Revolution, p. 282 

N. Roy. neuoluZ„ aZ c . P- >47- 

hshm .946. pp. 480-48, n. °''’’>er-Reuolution, CalcuKa, Renaissance Pub- 

3 -' Tang, inner History, p. 273. 
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To deal with tlie grave situation. Wang, together ivith Sun Fo, 
went to visit General Feng Yu-hsiang at Chengchow in Honan, no 
doubt with a view to enlisting his support. They met him on June G 
and returned to Hanhow on June 13. Two days before their return 
an anti-Borodin mass demonstration was staged outside Borodin's 
office. After this, there was a rapid turn of events. After having met 
Wang CJiing-wci and Sun to. General Feng on his part went east- 
'vard to Ilsudiow to have a conference with General Chiang Kai- 
shek. The conference lasted from June 19 to June 21 and resulted 
in an alliance between the ivvo military leaders. Apparently acting 
on an understanding readied during iJie conference, General Feng 
on June 21 telegraphed to the Hankow Government demanding 
the removal of Borodin and his fellow advisers. The telegram read: 
"It is deemed necessary to try every possible means to send back 
Borodin to Russia. All Wuhan Communists who wish to proceed 
abroad can go Nanking welcomes the cooperation of those remain- 
ing. but requests the earliest decision to hasten the formation of a 
unified front against the north." 

A few days later. Chiang Kai-shek sent an ultimatum to Hankow 
making similar demands in a blunter manner.®' 

In the face of tiiese determined demands Borodin already felt his 
position sliaken. But more direct actions against him were yet to 
come— from the left-wingers of the Kuommtang These assembled 
for a conference on July 13- At the conference they passed a reso 
lution to outlaw the Chinese Communist Party. On July 15 they 
held another conference at which they decided that Borodin and 
other Soviet experts and instructors should be ordered back to Rus- 
sia, that all radical activities should be stopped, that a delegation 
should be sent to Moscow "to explain the true character and purpose 
of the Kuomincang,” anti that "a plenary session of the Centra] 
Executive Committee of the Kuomintang should be convened to 
meet at Hankow on August 15.”” 

These drastic developments naturally provoked reactions on the 
part of Stalin and the Comintern in Moscow. On July i.y the Execii 
live Committee of the Comintern adopted a new resolution calcu- 
lated to meet those critical developments in China. The resolution 
read in part as follows: 

The revolutionary role of the Wuhan government is played 
c>uj ji is becoming a counter revolutionary force This is the 
new and peculiar feature which the leaders of the Chinese Com- 

so The [London] Times, June 24. 19*7. 

81 H F MacNair, op e,t , pp 119-1*0 
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— i/^rLucfSi^t Ifs uni 

takrinto comrades must fully and clearly 

of the campaign^ catTirdOT^h”^" i" Kuomintang, in spite 
the Communists. They shouldLek rf expulsion of 
or the ^embers of th'e 

proletarian massef budd the , 

for'^Tedsh.e^^ction'^^ d”" i ' ' woS^ng masses 

arm the worker^and peks^L • ' ' 

illegal party apparatu^.ao ‘ ‘ ' ^ competent fighting 

agents in Chfna af wdufto 

ever long-term merits such r Communist leaders. What- 

ta the sSon run coun “if*?'!” ’’f" “““ 

government. Borodin sa I n “^^^™tned efforts of the Wuhan 
position, and on Tulv 2*7^ opelessness and helplessness of his 
for Moscow via Mongol ia associates left Hankow 

from the Central Executive fo his departure, he received a letter 
acknowledging the grcnf ommittee of the Kuomintang left wing 

governmen^aL exSr/'"'^"' ^he Nationalisf 

of Soviet Russia toward the^^Id*^*^ changed policy 

was no longer possible.^'’ omintang an intimate cooperation 

hand and the ChinesTco^^”" between the Kuomintang on the one 
other. The break Soviet advisers on the 

two revolutions different in^th ’ impossibility of merging 

methods of approach Thp ri ultimate goals and in their major 
intern, boldly attemptld ih. '" C°™™unists, or rather the Com- 
tated a split. The Natinn^i' doing so only precipi- 
Kuominting, aim'd urr V''™'""™' “ championed by the 
Principles, and for that re^ ' ^nns Three People’s 

methods of a Fabian or evnT^r°" Nationalists chose to employ 
munists, however, preferred th character. The Chinese Com- 

as their major methods and th^-^ violence and the class struggle 
the establishment of a nrni^.p • P^^ulctarian revolution aimed at 
the Marxian utopia. The shnrf!f” tctatorship as a steppingstone to 
mintang left wing and the Pnrr. t^°°Pcration between the Kuo- 

the fact that in the course ’’^dered possible only by 

'' «?£ , J.1, ss, ,5,,. c-w „, g, 

^ ^‘"S. !>^r,er History, p. ^S6. 
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goals tJ)cy found iJiat they had some intermediate objectives m 
common, namely, antiwailordism and anti-imperialism in China. As 
soon as they achieved these intermediate objectives, they were bound 
to come to the forks of the road where they had to part company and 
to struggle with each other. On these considerations the split be- 
tween the Kuomintang left wing and the Chinese Communists to- 
gether with their Soviet afniiates tvas clearly a matter of time. It was 
theoretically inevitable and should have been expected. What ap- 
pears strange is that the split, when it did happen, seems to have been 
premature. At that time much yet remained to be done in the way 
of liquidating warlordism and imperialism in China. 

STALfM VERSOS ntOTSKy 

In reviewing the situation, publicists and historians have expressed 
the belief that the fiasco in which the Soviet mission in China ended 
was due mainly to the a^essive policy of the leaders of the Comin 
tern as distinguished from the Soviet Government. They assert that 
while the China policy of the Soviet Government, as laid down by 
Lenin, aimed at assisting the Kuomintang in a Nationalist revolu- 
tion, the leaders of the Comintern persistently advocated the policy 
of introducing Communism into China and urging the Chinese 
Communists to struggle for supremacy within the Kuomintang, to 
prepare for class warfare, and ultimately to set up a proletarian dic- 
tatorship. Tliey also point out that in the spring of ips? Borodin was 
receiving from the Comintern instructions which conflicted with 
those from the Soviet Government, and that Borodin for a time 
ignored the instructions from the Comintern, but was undone by 
some of his associates who disagreed with him and who pursued 
their own policy.^' 

According to Leon Trotsiy, an inside authority of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party and the Comintern, there was little or no distinction 
between the Soviet Government and the Communist Party on the 
one hand and the Comintern on the other, in so far as the policy 
toward China was concerned. Trotsky held that the Comintern made 
the same tactical errors as the Soviet Government and the Com- 
munist Party, and was responsible equally and in the same ivay for 
the Soviet fiasco in China. Note his own words: 

Had the Comintern pursued a more or less correct policy, 
the outcome of the struggle of the Communist Party for the 
masses would be determined in advance the Chinese proletariat 
would have supported the Communists, while the peasants’ war 

11 T'an" Leang U, The Founiielions of Modem ChtM, pp. iSg-igo, H. F. MacNair, 
o(>. at.. p’>:o, A J. Toynbee, op. at. p. 358. 
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monstrous ofciincd -i vrn. sonietliing absolutely 

'•lUhority of the SV v.vl I r the 

•'igainst ail iucleoeiiMf'iii r K:ii-slick 

to the support of AVanl'rr ^ J’‘'> ty and then 

revolution.'- ' ^ leader of die agrarian 

Cliiila pofky o^f loscu^ si cl'frcrcncc between die 

Trotsky as Si- o/^ of Leon 

Soviet leaders notablv n Opposition. Stalin and some other 

attcl revolutlonai; ^ forward 

siiould not be too radirlllv nn '"‘'’i 

clitions. They agreed wid/nr ‘-■^'*^>”6 social con- 

Iiannony of (he four i ' *'" ^at-sen that China’s traditional 

chants-did not pob 

modern times the soli i •• ’^‘t-'t-’ssity of cla,ss warfare, and that in 
tlic pressure of foreianlb”*^^ •” r'*'^ ela.sses was strengthened by 
in China. The objeetive for^r*^ "o respecter of classes 

seemed to be to aid dip 7 of Stalin and Bukharin 

ist revolution and frceing'ad,n'"r’^ accomplishing the National- 
gards the social revolu In i "”P">aalist yoke. As re- 

view that it 

take up a decisive dm i * '^'”PO. and that "one cannot 

Hence they did noi fnv <mdcr unfavorable circumstances."''" 
China; but took advaniao" agitation for class warfare in 

cla.sscs to arouse tlie'nn'lT -^i ^ of the harmony of the four 

ants, and ordered the nr^'^ consciousness of the workers and peas- 
mittees, workers’ trade ufdom^'°" 1 °*^ revolutionary peasant corn- 
intermediate stages or sZnin f organizations as 

soviets in the fuuire."^ Abwe a!l Sm?- 
leaders were strongly in favor orV^ 

both on the nan of iIp - {^cooperation with the Kuomintang 
■cm. Tl„“ ,'oiicv m Party „nd of .l,c Comin- 

mintang-Soviet coonent'^"'*^- l^^oin the beginning of Kuo- 

split witli Wuirm n'w,” ’” aven after tlic Comtnunist 

Politburo „7;,,rci.!„c"ci°:"''‘'.' 

^ __ ■ Communist Party decided to throw away 

”«r7°“,P n™'..-™, N.„ von, .os,, pp. ,„..3S. 
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the banner of the Kuomintang." Because Stalin favored cooperation 
with the Kiiomintang, he opposed the immediate formation of 
soviets, maintaining tliat soviets tvere organs of political power and 
as such they would be appropriate only during a proletarian resolu 
tion, but would come into conflict with the Kuomintano; government 
in the case of a bourgeois-democratic revolution. 

For liis siews on China and the Kuomintang, Stalin was roundl> 
condemned by Trotsky, who characterized him as a Menshevik and 
accused him of failure to assimilate the Leninist conception of revo 
lution. Said Trotsky: 

What Stalin had assimilated was merely the Leninist concep- 
tion ol a centralhed Party machine The moment he got hold 
of that, he lost sight of its roots in theoretical considerations, 
its programmatic base became essentially unimportant, and in 
consonance with hii own past, his own social origin, training 
and education, he was naturally inclined toward a petty-bour- 
geois conception, toward opportunism, toward compromise 
In 1917 he had faded to realize fusion with the Mensheviks 
only because Lenin would not let him, in the Chinese revo- 
lution he fully achieved the Mcnslievik conception under the 
banner of Bolslievism, implemeniiiig die Menshevik program 
with Bolshevist methods, ie.. with the centralized political 
machine which to him was the essence of Bolshevism.*’ 

Trotsky claimed to be a more apt and intelligent disciple of Lenin, 
and he envisaged much more radical methods for the revolution in 
China. He did not believe in the harmony of the four classes, nor in 
the greater unity of the four classes in consequence of foreign pres- 
sure. He conceived that there svas m China a "compradore hour 
geoisie," whose members were agents or "running dogs" of foreign 
capitalism and imperialism and were in league with members of the 
"national bourgeoisie" to exploit the peasants and workers, whom 
they looked upon with increasing hostility and hatred. He advocated 
class warfare and regarded the doctrines of Dr. Sun Yat-sen as "a 
petty bourgeois theory" because they are directed toward social har- 
mony. He cherished an utterly uncompromising attitude toward the 
bourgeoisie. Consequently he strongly opposed the cooperation be 
tween the Chinese Communists and the Kuomintang in 1923: and 
when his opposition was overruled by the majority, he afterwards con 
sistently demanded the overthrow of the coalition government in 
south China. He urged the immediate arming of the workers and 

45Ch'u Ch'iu-pai. op at, p 1J4. 

46 The Sino Soviet Fiiendship Aasoaalion. ed, op at„ pp 163-165, 

4TLeoii Trotsky, Slaltn, New York. 1941, p. 353 
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mgs, and armed coups dVtei ITdew'*”?,'" strikes, agrarian upris- 
that the Communist Partv chn.^M society. He urged 

should assert absolute theoLtical noPP "f'" a 
pendence. He urged that th^ r’ ^ organizational inde- 
tireless and relentless struggk wkh™bn engage^ in 

the Kuomintang for thp u- r ^“urgeoisie party, meaning 

lishment of a peasant-workp ™^ssos and for the estab- 

that the only road to viVf ^ ^iictatorship. He adamantly contended 
tang was "the deepening °of thT^ Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomin- 
seizure of the land^by the peasants?’^^^" revolution, the immediate 

difficuh\o7ee^how^^^^^ revolution, it is 

dealing with the sitiiai'^ tvoud have fared better than Stalin’s in 

views meant open "rnT i" 1 "" " ^9^7- Trotsky’s 

the entire Chinese bourgr(Sisie^i? !h^ Kuomintang but with 
probably both wings of rz ' ^^®ti enforced, 

and more drastic measur^c tiomintang would have taken severer 
Communists. From a Inno-? and liquidate the Chinese 

Trotsky’s policies would ho Stalin’s and 

carried oufsuccessfullv anJ' 

that the deepening of tho ”°pposed. There seems to be no doubt 

of ehe p.asaL"“VlSLno7dT'"‘ 

power. However in the fir k i ^ inexhaustible source of 

sleep and let those policies b^^sm J^^omintang would not go to 
place it is doubtful ivhether the ri ^ y earned out. In the second 
sufficiently persuaded to appreciate"r"^ 

independent Communisi w Communist ideas and follow an 
favorable co„duT„r“^r,a !«'■'' P'-o'. under the most 
movement and mass nro-:in- ^ considerable time for the mass 
themselves, and to vielH to consolidate 

while the flesh and blood strength and power. Mean- 

masses would be no match for 

mintang forces. In other words for rh' bayonets of the Kuo- 
neither Stalin’s nor Trnfct-,,’ I- all-important short run, 

teracted the measures of tf * P° could have successfully coun- 
for the Communists At a “°mintang and saved the situation 
Tse-tung, ^v-flo was at authority than Mao 

Union and who was in the ^5 of the All-China Peasants’ 

then going on, has placed on revolutionary developments 

___ n record the view that "even if the Com- 

' "" w„„„, 
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vL' of 

In the meantime Stalin^^e^m ^ broken up into roving bands, 
to China, as representative of the^Co^^ confidential agent 

Communists through the crisis . ^oide the Chinese 

sentative, the Chinese request of this special repre- 

jn the ^panes^rc JrTrnho''" ’ 

Tu-hsiu was roundly condemned ^ conference, Ch’en 

was reorganized without h‘ an opportunist, the Politburo 

intern representadve ne r’ ^"^^^tice of the Corn- 

down on the theory thatThe^”^^ revolutionary action were laid 
rising higher and higher.Bi HeldTt 

munist movement the f ^ dark hour in the Chinese Corn- 
significance. “Without rvas later accorded tremendous 

munist Party would have^lr. ”^*^**^ 7 conference, the Chinese Corn- 
history,” wrote a prominent^ entity and vanished from 

On December w shn fl Communist leader.”-’ 

Soong, Chiana Kai s’h^>h f ^ married Miss Meiling 

n.en."comn.a„i; ■ Itf™’ "he Nanking govern* 

ity he once more plaved a . o ="<> “ «'■« capac 

day after he resumed office a mtrf national affairs. Just one 

the two Communist generals 

the failure of their uorisino- •’ isi T Lung. Following 

dash into the coastal port of sLt ^ 

m accordance with a nlpn P^rt of September, 

ference;”s 3 but in the^end ti August 7 con- 

of the port. Undaunted and Ttiirr?-^^-'*'" thriven out 

the revolutionary ivave fh believing in the continued rise of 

ton. This attempt was'n attempted a direct thrust at Can- 

posed. According to a nm haphazard affair as generally sup- 
went through six stages of nr^r, leader, the Canton coup 

Plafform, (2) military preparSoTT^ ^ 

^o^'iet, (4) mobilization of th / organization of the Canton 
unions, (5) task of the troo masses through the Red 

tion with the peasants.”^ rapid advance, ( 6 ) coopera- 

beginning of November i ^ ° servers have recorded that at the 
consular officials were cm, ” over a month before the coup, Soviet 

uere smuggling arms into their offices and ^carrying 

‘’J Ch cn Tu-hciu, It'o-A/ • 

DSber''t/'f*r '''""'d- 

^^IbicI ® Ch'iu-pai, op- 

^^Ibid., pp. 

^*Ibid.. p. 2^8 


130. 
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the eclipse of soviet influence in china 

a protest to the Commissar Chicherin dispatched 

sulate in Canton had Iiarf ^ denying that the Soviet con- 

ing that the Nanking governraenf Is ““P' “ntend- 

Union, had no right to close Soviet s' by Soviet 

In reaction to this nmi hr consulates in Chinese territory. 

public statentent to dteeScfS^?'" ?''■ “ 

was not intended to constitute ^ 
mercial relations witli Russrbut r 

people in ' iXglo aXr” 

porting the charae that tl. tendered concrete evidence sup- 

eenter ot“nsu "ectinna “ Canton had been die 

Ata latirdate Ticir r'’" “bversive activities.” 
that ordered and direct^ 'ih? ‘0'“ Gueernment 

special emissaries had the task if"'’ P”' "S«lin's 

ton timed for the FiftppnUo ^ Preparing an insurrection in Can- 
Soviet Union, in order °”grcss of the Communist Party of the 

the Russian Opposition withTh Physical extermination of 

tactic in China.” political triumph of the Stalinist 

who was secretary TAU^Politbui^^^^rf ^ 
at the time of the Camp Chinese Communist Party 

that during [he ^ ^i recalled 

telegrams came flying in like sno'^n 1 Canton coup. 

Chinese CommuJisfpariy e'eTlf" Comintern to the 

Canton and other cities.®^^ ^ it to start uprisings m 

cierin Souuf China °thp^^ consulates and commerc ial ag en- 

from Hankow Tn St ml Borodin and "his"Tsl^ates 

chargd d’affaires ard S entJm^rfff'^ earlieivi^call of the Soviet 
marked^e nrominem si^o- • Peking in North China, 

influence in_China --f Iiq.uidation_o£_S.oviet 

in China, which had been’ stead!lV^'^-,°^ influence 

and for a time practiValK, ^ built up since the early 1920 s 

1 lowest ebb. The Soviet movTmLTfn country, was at its 

(likened to a meteor which rises ani that^ime may be 

rises and shoots across the sky with start- 

p. 3G5. ^ 

CO Ibid. 

«2Li B- Souvarinc, Stalin, New York, .939, p. 47>- 

PB- 3=-3‘I- Stage], Peiping. Min Chung Shu Wu! .glG. 
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F other aecnrip! ^ recognize the Soviet consulates and 

continued its mnir*^ Nanking Government 
and further extended “'"paigns against the northern warlords 
its forces 'n ^9^'’ 

armed intervention in Sh-fntuni^*^- Respite Japanese 

vent the capture previous April and May to pre- 

out of exiSnco; cC r T"- Govem.in. /e„. 

tempted to flee back tr, ) ■ i ^ head of that government, at- 

his Lin reaSX“;;i'cta°rof mT “"-'-ia. However, when 
plosion which killed lai ^ Mukden, there occurred an ex- 
circumstances strnno-lv event which arose under mysterious 

of Chang Tso lin Iwn °f Japanese intrigue. The death 

Hang. rtoZJsumL [S„r„r;r‘^ 

took over the command nt fi government in Manchuria and 

year, this “Young ^sh, ”" 

pledged his allegiance to Nationalist cause and 

der Nationalist influence Bv ^I'^nging Manchuria un- 

ment had also been accorded d Nanking Govern- 

Western Powers recognition by most of the 

sponding widened ^scopr of antrs'"^ 

sulates and other orfranJ^rTr- activities. The Soviet con- 

permitted to continue ^od Manchuria were 

Moscow, technirallv unctions. Diplomatic relations with 

were als'o Heking Government, 

since the end of iqp'? rti' for one and a half years 

in the doldrums It wac * relations with Soviet Russia had been 
incident, arose and onL ° oLl"" 

sations and indeed lar vlnpped up a storm of mutual accu- 

countries. ^ armed hostilities between the two 
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RAIDS ON SOVIET AGENCIES 

For years prior to 1921) there had been a smoldering resentment 
on the part of the Chinese people against Soviet attempts at control 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway. The Russian Czarist Government 
which undertook to construct the railway knew that the mere ex- 
istence of the line would provoke Chinese opposition and had there- 
fore manatred to keep the railway agreement with China secret. In 
the succeeding yeatt, howevec. the Russia™ not only operated the 
rail,, ay but proceeded to extend their .nHuence on both side, o[ he 
line. This naturally aroused Chinese resentment, which was reflected 
in the Sino Soviet negotiations of ii)e 4 Aften,ards the Russian di- 
rectors of the railway company endeavored "to maneeuvre the control 
of the railway into the hands of the general "lanyer [a Russian], to 
establish Bolshevik innuence over the railway, and dismiss einp oyee. 
not in possession of Soviet or Chinese passport,. As a result, coti- 
trary to^both the Peking and the Mukden agreements of 19S4. Cln 
nesYemployees represented only e 5 % ‘^e stipulated 5 o 7 „ 

rihremire personnel of the railway line; and the membership of 
*e board of director, was not on a filtyfifty basis a, pravtded in the 
a^eements, bu, consisted of only three Chinese members a, again, 

cumstance . , various bureaux of the railway system 

:„d etrpleedS^”h t arrest of Soviet subjects in the teeth of 

"Thrsmmfof'Sfthat eventually led to ijarhre started on May 
The sene, o historian Potiemkme, the whole 

27, igzg. Acc . ° ^ ,.ountcrrevolutionaries who took or- 

affair was of foreign eouniries.- The 

fe'adingToviet maga.ine, BoMev.h. was even more specifie. I. said' 

There canuot be ibej^e^^doubt^ SoIiyr"di^oml'^ 

was the to get the Chinese Eastern Railway 

hit ” the hands of American capitalism . . • The Kellogg Pact 
Is not only aimed against the Soviet Union but it represents the 

17“ <11111^ Intemstiimal ASam, i9>!- *'• P' 345 

1 Arnold J s.no.Ru>«on Cnm rpr?. Nunling. 1929. 
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efTorts of American imperialism at hegemony in the imperialist 
camp.'’ 

The Chinese for their part had a different story to tell. According 
to the Chinese version, on May 27 the local police at Harbin were 
ordered to visit tlie Soviet consulate there to see if some previous 
information about its activities could be confirmed. When the police 
reached the consulate, they were surprised to find its doors closed 
and locked. After forcing an entrance they discovered that a party 
of over eighty Soviet citizens tvere holding a conference in the cellar. 
Their presence frightened the members of the conference, many of 
whom scrambled upstairs. They later also went upstairs and found 
the fugitives there in the act of burning documents. Quickly they 
seized the remaining documents, and salvaged those already in the 
furnace but not yet entirely destroyed. Before leaving the consulate, 
they arrested all the persons found there except the consuls and the 
consular staff. At the trial subsequently held, all the arrested sus- 
pects confessed that they were members of the Russian Communist 
Party. A majority of them said that they were not residents of Harbin 
but had come from over thirty different places along the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. As regards their purpose of being in the consulate, 
they alleged it to be the application for passports. This allegation 
was considered incredible; because, first, none of the suspects had 
any passport issued to him, and second, they did not have to come 
to the Soviet consulate at Harbin for passports, inasmuch as there 
were Soviet consulates in many of the localities they came from. The 
Chinese authorities, therefore, entertained the notion that the Com- 
munists were gathering in the consulate for some sinister political 
purposes. This notion was said to have been borne out by the docu- 
ments captured. These documents, all in the Russian language, 
showed that a nation-wide campaign of Communist propaganda was 
being conducted and that an elaborate Communist plan for the vio- 
lent overthrow of the Chinese National Government had been set 
afoot.® 

One of the documents was in the form of a telegram sent by the 
Third Communist International from Moscow to Harbin via Vladi- 
vostok. It was dated January 23, 1929, and read in part as follows; 

The Commission of the Third International, with the ap- 
proval of the Central Executive Committee, has resolved to 
accept the suggestion made by your department and to increase 

^Bolshevik (1930) No. z, p. 78. Cited in D. Dallin, The Rise of Russia in Asia, 
New Haven, 1949, p. 269. 

C International Relations Committee, op. cit.; Far Eastern Information Bureau, 
Documents with Reference to the Sino-Russian Dispute, jgag, Nanking, 1929. 
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ihe fund to 350,000 gold rubles which you suggested to be used 
to finance the campaign ot terrorism against Chinese leaders 
at different important cenien- 

In carrying out the schemes. suIEdem time should be de- 
voted to careful study of ways and means for carrying them out, 
in order to be sure of our final success. No attempt shall be 
made before any scheme has been carefulty worked out. 

In case the Party’s activities should meet with a setback 
the Commission of the Third International shall organize a 
secret contingent to execute the scheme for the complete de- 
struction of the Chinese Eastern Railway and all government 
organs in the three Eastern provinces. 

The documents secured from certain military organizations 
are very useful to the Commission of the Third International. 
Steps should be taken to secure additional documents from 
such sources.^ 

SOVIET PROTESTS AND DEMANDS 

In possession of documents of this nature, the Chinese Govern 
ment maintained that the Soviet Government Jiad violated both the 
Peking and the Nfukden agreements of 1924. stipuJatingr 

The Governments of the two Contracting Parties mutually 
pledge themselves not to permit within their respective terri- 
tories the existence and/or activities of any organization or 
groups whose aim is to straggle by acts of violence against 
the Governments of either Contracting Party. 

The Governments of the two Contracting Parties further 
pledge themselves not to engage in propaganda directed against 
the political and social systems of either Contracting Party.* 

Before the Nanking Govemnient sent any protest to Moscow, the 
Soviet Government on May 31 sent a protest to Nanking, charging 
that the action of the Chinese police at Harbin on May 27 was a 
flagrant violation of the very bases of international law. demanding 
redress and restitution, and announcing Its decision to suspend the 
legal immunities of Chinese diplomatic and consular officials in 
Soviet territory.* 

On July 10 and 1 1 the Cliinese authorities at Harbin, impelled by 
the necessity of suppressing Communist propaganda and uprisings, 
took action to assume control of the Chinese Eastern Railway and 

T /bid. 

8 J V A. MacMurray. Trealiei end Agreements IRuA end Concerning China, igip- 
1939, New York. igsi. pp. 153 ff- 

8 Department of State, Papers Re/atsng to the toretgn Re/aCtons of ihe United 
Stales, /pas, Washington. 1943, It. pp. i93->93 
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it.s niitl u lt pli'Mir syitniK by iKTiipyiiii; the ( riitr.il ollirc; 

of if\i‘ laiUviiy <«mi»:iny ;u Unibiti. 't in y aUo ;inrst{il a l;us4c mitn- 
I)cr uf Soviri (ifiii ial-i nf tlu- lailuay ninii.'iqcnu iu, inrlii<!ins; ihf man- 
a”ci I'nisliaiir)({, ami rioted down ilu- tiadc iniN'inii of flu- l^SSIv, die 
Snvici Siaif Mcnaiiiilc Maiine ai Haibiu, and ilir piciiiist’; nf the 
iradc-imions and coopnatiNt- sorit-iii'i of (hr raihvav rinplnycrs 
tlironj^hom the laih^■ay /one. I'nniiamdf and (In- oilin liiuh oflit ials 
arrested were later deported across the fiontier. 'They at lived at 
Moscow on July "1. 

Meanwhile, on Jnly i;’, the Soviet Gfiveinnient addressed a strong 
note tt) hoih the Ghinesr Governnient in Nankini; and the hnal 
government at Mukden, Manchmia. In this note, tshich contained 
an ultiniainm, the Soviet (ioverninent hist diaiged the fMiinesr au- 
thorities in Manchuria with violation of the Sino Soviet agi cements 
of ipr’ i, and then made tliiee demands; (i) the calling of a conference 
for the settlement of all ipiestions lelatise to the (Chinese I’.astern 
Railway, (•_>) the immediate release of all the aiiested Soviet na- 
tionals, and (;j) (he retuin of the Cliinese liastern Railway to the 
status quo hefoic July lo. 'I’lie note ended with a warning to the 
elfecl that unless the Ghinese Government acce|)ted the demands 
within three d.tys, the Soviet (ioverimient would he obliged to resort 
to other tneans in defetise of the legitimate interests of the IhSSR.'" 

Following the Soviet ultimatum, tension between the two coun- 
tries at onee heightened. Moth sides began military mobili/ation and 
their forces faced each other along and across the Siberian-.Manelm- 
rian border— particularly at the teiminals of the Chinese Fastern 
Railway. 

The Chinese Government replied to the Soviet note on July 17. 
within the time limit set in the Soviet ultimatum. The reply pointed 
out that for years Soviet ofiicials of the Chinese Fastern Railway had 
persistently acted in excess of their lawful authority, (hereby render- 
ing impossible the fair execution of the h)'-*.] agreements pertaining 
to joint Sino-Sovict management of the railway: that Soviet oHicials 
had further violated the i()2.i agreements by dissetninating projra- 
gancla subversive of the political and .social institutions of China: 
and that therefore the actions taken by the Chinese authorities at 
Harbin on May 27 and July 10 and 1 1 were necessary for the purpose 
of maintaining peace and order. The reply then set forth the Chinese 
Government’s offer to settle the dispute through negotiations, and 
expressed its readiness to set free all the arrested Soviet agents if the 
Soviet Government for its part would release the thousand odd Ghi- 


T'O Ibid., pp. aoi-2oG. 
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nese nationals detained in Russia and give them adequate protection 
under the law.'' 

The above Chinese reply failed to satisfy the Soviets. Immediately 
after it had received the reply, the Soviet Government sent a second 
note to China, ivhich began thus; "TTie Government of the U.S.S.R. 
considers the reply of the Chinese Government as unsatisfactory in 
content and hypocritical in tone.” The note announced the severance 
of all railway communications between China and the USSR as well 
as the severance of diplomatic relations.** Following this drastic 
Soviet move, the German Government was requested, and consented, 
to take charge of Soviet interests in China and Chinese interests in 
Russia. 

Soon after the diplomatic rupture Soviet forces on the Manchurian 
frontier became more active than ever. On July i8 Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Commissar Karakhan informed the French ambassador in 
hfoscow that Soviet authorities had to take military measures along 
the Manchurian frontier.** On July 19, according to neutral reports, 
the Soviet forces had assumed the offensive and captured Pogranich 
naya. 

To make clear the origin of the developing crisis, the Chinese 
Government on July 19 issued a manifesto to the powers, stressing 
that the dispute "is not merely a question of the rights over the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, but a matter affecting the existence of the 
Chinese Government and the solidarity of the Chinese nation" and 
hence necessitated selt-defense measures. It invited the governments 
and peoples of the various powers to "take note of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment’s exposure of the Soviet plots for internal uprisings and 
Communist propaganda in China as well as the documentary evi 
dence of schemes to destroy China’s unity, to resort to assassination, 
and to organiie secret corps to damage the Chinese Eastern Railway.” 

It also recalled that "in the course of 1927 there was repeatedly dis- 
covered both in the north and south of China the fact that the Soviet 
Government was utilizing its embassy, consulates, and state com- 
mercial agencies to carry on Communist propaganda and to liarbor 
Communists with the object of overthrowing the Chinese Govern- 
ment and disrupting Chinese unity. ' ** 

With the situation becoming more <«ninou$ every day, concern 
was aroused on the part of third powers, es^cially the United States 
At that time Secretary of State Henry Stimson was extremely en 

11 Ibid , pp 209 210 . 
aibid. pp 2I3-214- 
ulbid, p. 2S5 
H Ibid., pp 22S 2}i. 
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tliiisin'^lic tivn llir I’r.itc I’.n r tif and ir.uh in p.uiii 

in t!u' ( rhlnaiinn nf ii^ loiiiitv.; inU) finer on |nlv "j. Amion^ to 
waifi off a Miinnini; t)!o\-.‘ m ihr J’art jn ii-. infant y. .Sreiciaty Siiin'on 
made clfoils to pu vriu llir Sinn .So\irt di'jniir ftoni tSevrloping into 
open 'ear, .\i eoi din'.;ly. on [uly |H lie iniiiatrd t onerieaiioiu 't p.i 
nilrly \eiili ilir f'.liinr'r niini'trr in \\'a^^^ini4Ion anri \sith liir am- 
hasiaiiors of Uiitain, ! lanrr. ]apan. and It.dy. di-uvint; ilirir atirii' 
linn to the f.ii t lliai lioili f'.hina and Rn'>ia \eeic 'ii;natorir' of die 
Part of P.nis "liii li rnjoinrd dir M idrnirnt of di'ptiic. only Iiy 
prairfid nuaiu. A\ diplomatie ulaiioiu iHiurrn the I'nitrd State' 
and Rti'eia had not l>rrn trMinird, Sreirtaiy Stinnon ,'ni:v;r'trd to 
llir I'irndi anihav'adoi tliat lii' (hivnninrnt .'lioidd ni.d.c rrprr'rti- 
tations to Rti"ia. .Arlint; on tliii Mn;i;rMion. the I'icneh f'orri^n 
.Minister Rri.ind olfered on July ii| to nirdiaic for a prarefni srilic- 
nicnt of the Sino Sovirt dispute. 'Phis offri was made both hy Hriand 
to llir Sovie t t rpi rsrnt.iti vc in Pat is aiiel liy tlir I'lrndi ainliassador 
in Moscow to the nrpniv l'oiris;n (‘.onimissar Kaiakhan. KataVdian. 
ho's’cvrr, ii?jreted tlir offri, sayini; iliat nnirss the (ihiiu'e Govern 
nicnt restored the lenal stains of the lailway hy aeeeptin^ the Soviet 
demands of July i;(. tlie Prrndi offer was ’’witliont point." 

In tlic meantime Gliina ha<I to defend herself not only against 
Soviet military opcratiotis, hut against |ml)lic opinion in the Western 
fiemoer.'K ics, wheie Ghina's temporary management of the Ghincse 
I'.astern Railway was irgauled as sei/nre of the railway anti as a 
possible precedent to the sei/ine of other foreign tights ami interests 
in China. In a speedi delivered on July ee the Chinese I'oreign 
Minister Dr. C.. T. Wang found it necessary to stress the point that 
"the case of the Chitiese Pastern Railway is entirely due to the dis- 
COVC17 of malicious plots of Russian Communists agaitist China," 
and that "the action taken by the Chinese Government was not in- 
tended to seize the Railway, but to check the Communistic activi- 
ties.” On the same day the Chinese minister in Washingtoti, Dr. 
C. C. Wti, jrersonally conveyed the same view to Secretary Stimsoti. 

I.OCAl, NIX.OTIATION.S AND TIIK .STIMSON fl.AN 

About this time there were reports that direct conversations be- 
tween the Chinese and the Soviet representatives in Rcrlin tvcrc in 
progress. While Chinese official .sources confirmed these reports, 
Soviet officials at home and abroad repeatedly denied them.*^ Tlicrc 
was no doubt, however, that local negotiations were being carried 

Ibid., pp. 23I-232. 

International Relations Coinrnltlcc, op. cit., p, 53. 

17 Department of State, op. cit., pp. 2.p|. 2.17, 258, 2G2. 
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on in Manchuria. On July 22 Ts’ai Yun-sheng, Commissioner of 
Foreign Affairs in Harbin, conferred with the Soviet consul general 
Melnikov, and conveyed to him the following proposals made by 
the Afukden government for the settlement of the dispute: 

1 . The arrested Soviet laborers and employees were to be released. 

2. The Government of the USSR was to appoint the manager of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway and his assistant. 

3. A conference of representatives of both governments was to be 
called, which was to settle the conflict on the Chinese Eastern 
Raihvay as speedily as possible. 

p The Soviet Government could make the statement that it did 
not recognize the order of things prevailing after the conflict, 
and that it would not prejudice the impending negotiations 

5. If the Soviet Government agreed to these proposals, Chang 
Hsueh-Hang would apply for tlie consent of the Nanking Gov- 
ernment to these proposals.” 

Melnikov did not discuss these proposals but promised to com- 
municate them to Moscow. On July 25 he met Ts’ai again and trans- 
mitted the reply of Karakhan to the proposals. This reply stated that 
the Soviet Government would adopt a favorable attitude toward 
the proposals if fi) the Nanking Government or the Mukden gov 
ernment would officially make them to the USSR on behalf of Chang 
Hsileh-liang, and (2) if the fourth proposal would be altered in the 
following manner: "Both sides agree that the situation which has 
formed itself on the Chinese Eastern Railway after the conflict is 
bound to be altered in conformity with the Peking and Mukden 
agreements of 1924.’’ ” 

After delivering the reply, Melnikov crossed over into Siberia but 
did not proceed far beyond the Manchurian border. On July 29 two 
representatives of the Mukden government, Ts’ai Yun-sheng and Li 
Shao-keng, went northward to meet Melnikov at Manchuli and con 
tinue the informal discussions svith him there.*® On August 1 Ts’ai 
handed to Melnikov a letter from Marshal Chang Hsiieh-liang to 
Karakhan. and Melnikov promptly telegraphed the contents of the 
letter to Moscow The letter read in part as follosvs. 

In order to settle the prevailing misunderstanding, the fol- 
lowing three proposals arc made first, that the Chinese Govern- 
ment and the Government of the U.S.S.R. should appoint each 


IS /bid, pp. 265 -*67. 
i«/W. 

20 /bid, p. s8:. 
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its representative for the calling of a conference concerning the 
question connected with the Chinese Eastern Railway; secondly, 
that the prevailing situation on the Chinese Eastern Railway 
should be regarded as provisional, subject to regulation after 
the conference, on the basis of the Peking agreement and the 
Mukden agreement; thirdly, that the arrested citizens of the 
U.S.S.R. should be officially freed and sent to the U.S.S.R. The 
Chinese arrested in the U.S.S.R. should also be released.^’ 

Karakhan considered the terms stated in the letter unacceptable. 
In his reply he expressed strong objection by saying that the letter 
omitted the proposal of July 22 concerning the appointment by the 
Soviet Government of the manager of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
and his assistant, and that it contained “a proposal of the legalization 
of the prevailing situation on the Chinese Eastern Railway,” instead 
of the former proposal to have the situation altered in accordance 
tvith the Peking and Mukden agreements of 1924. He charged the 
Mukden government with frustrating the possibility of settling the 
conflict, and held it responsible for the consequences.^^ Despite or 
because of this reply, local negotiations between the Mukden and 
the Soviet representatives at Manchuli continued. It was not until 
August G that the Foreign Ministry at Nanking officially announced 
the rupture of the negotiations and ascribed it to the adamant 
Soviet demand that the Russian manager and his assistant be rein- 
stated prior to the commencement of formal negotiations. 

Throughout the entire course of the negotiations, which lasted 
two weeks, the Soviets intensified their military threats to impress 
and intimidate the Chinese representatives. Soviet planes frequently 
flew over Chinese territory and Soviet artillery fired hundreds of 
shells across the border.-^ The worsening situation increased the 
concern of Secretary Stimson, who had been closely watching the 
situation. As early as July 25 he suggested to the British, French. 
Japanese, and Italian governments a conciliation plan envisaging 
the appointment of "a prominent national of some neutral countr)’ 
approved by both China and Russia” as president and general 
manager of the Cliinese Eastern Railway pending settlement of the 
dispute, and the formation of "an impartial commission of concili- 
ation the membersliip of which shall be agreed upon by Russia and 
C.hina and rvhich shall have full power to investigate all the facts” 
concerning llie grievances and claims of both parties. The four 

ll’!:!.. j). 

p. rO'7. 

-3 (hid., jip "^'2. 
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governments, however, ah doubted the practicahty of the plan which 
consequently was not adopted.** 

On August J3 the plan indirectly came to the knowledge of the 
Soviet Government. Tsvo days later Karakhan issued a statement 
complaining of “the violent actions committed by the Chinese 
authorities with respect of the Chinese Eastern Railway and its 
Soviet personnel,” and •tvarning governments of third states that 
Russia would not acknowledge any obligation assumed by them in 
the name of the road after the seizure of the Chinese Eastern Rail 
way by the Chinese authorities.** 

SOVIET ATTACKS AND GERMAN MEDIATION 

In the meantime the armed clashes on the Manchurian frontier 
had developed into a state of more or less regular warfare The 
hostilities tvere particularly fierce around Manclnili, Clagoveschensk, 
Pogranichnaya, Suifenho, and Chalainor. On August 17 Soviet 
planes bombed ^fanchurla Station, and lo.ooo Soviet troops with 
thirty field pieces and machine guns crossed the border and attacked 
the Chinese positions.” 

In view of the critical state of affairs, the Chinese Government on 
August ig issued a communication to the signatories of the Peace 
Pact of Paris. It began by referring to the "various documents and 
evidence of plots and conspiracy as well as propaganda material” 
discovered during the raid of the Russian consulate at Harbin on 
May 27, and charged the Soviet Government with gross violation of 
Article 6 of the Peking agreement of 1924 by utilizing the Chinese 
Eastern Railtvay and the Soviet state agencies as bases for carrying 
out its nefarious schemes. It pointed out that under the circum- 
stances China was compelled 10 adopt precautionary measures such 
as those taken on July lo and 11. and explained that such measures 
ivere not "calculated to abrogate the existing agreement and to seize 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. ’ Referring to the Russian military 
activities on the Manchurian frontier, it asserted that while China 
svas eager to live up to the obligations under the Peace Pact of Pans 
and to settle the dispute by peaceful negotiations, she would employ 
her "entire strength within the scope of self-defense.” ** 

The very day the Chinese Govemmeni issued the above commu 
nication, the Foreign Commissariat of the USSR sent to the German 
embassy a statement for communication to the Chinese Government, 

21 Ibid , p 245- 

25 ;b,d, p 877. 

2eibid, p 285 

2t/6id,pp 288291 
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charging the latter with using Manchurian forces and Russian White 
Guards to carry on raids and attacks on Soviet territory and con- 
tending that Soviet military operations were only for self-defense.^” 
Such mutual recriminations as well as actual warfare on the fron- 
tier had practically rendered peaceful settlement hopeless. At this 
critical juncture, the German Government on August 27 offered 
its good offices and proposed a joint declaration on the part of China 
and Russia for the settlement of their dispute. The text of the 
declaration is as follows: 

1. Both sides declare that all disputes between the two sides 
they will settle in conformity with the agreement of 1924, and 
more particularly they will settle the conditions of buying out 
the Chinese Eastern Railway in conformity with article 9 of the 
Peking agreement. 

Both sides will immediately and duly appoint plenipotentiary 
representatives to attend a conference which is to settle all 
the questions under dispute, mentioned in the previous para- 
graph. 

2. Both sides hold that the situation on the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, come about after the conflict, should be changed in 
conformity with the Peking agreement and the Mukden agree- 
ment of 1924, it being understood that all such changes shall 
be resolved upon by the conference to be called according to 
the previous article. 

3. The Soviet Government will recommend a new Director 
and a new Vice Director for the Chinese Eastern Railway, who 
will be appointed by the Board of Administration of the said 
Railway. The Soviet Government will instruct the railway em- 
ployees of Soviet nationality on the Chinese Eastern Railway 
to the effect that they are strictly to observe the provisions laid 
down in article 6 of the agreement of 1924. 

4. Both sides will immediately release all persons arrested 
in connection with this incident, or after May 1, 1929.2“ 

The Chinese Government accepted the declaration. The Soviet 
Government, however, refused to accept it unless the third article 
was amended as follows: 

3. The Soviet Government will recommend a Director and a 
Vice Director for the Chinese Eastern Railway, who will be 
immediately appointed by the Board of Administration of the 
Railway. The Soviet Government will instruct the railway em- 
ployees on the Chinese Eastern Railway, who are citizens of the 

28 Ibid., p. 29G. 

20 Ibid., pp. 334, 309-311. 
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U.S.S.R., and the Chtnese Government will instruct its local 
authoTittes and their organs, to the effect that they are strictly 
to observe the provisions laid down in article 6 of the agree- 
ment ol 

In striking off the tvord “nety” before ‘‘Director/' and adding 
"immediately" before ‘‘appointed,” the Soviet Government clearly 
intended, first, to reinstate Emshatioff and Eismont, whom the 
Chinese authorities had found offensive, and second, to effect the 
reinstatement prior to the opening of formal negotiations. To both 
these amendments the Chinese Government could not agree. To 
avoid a breakdown in the indirect negotbtions, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment on September 15 suggested to the Soviet Government, 
through the German embassy in Moscow, that a Chinese assistant 
manager and a Russian assistant manager be immediately appointed 
to manage the railway pending negotiations between the two gov- 
ernments. In reply the Soviet Government on September 17 declared 
the suggestion unacceptable, and charged the CJiinese Government 
with frustrating the liquidation of the conflict.’® 

On October 9 the Ciiinese Government received a suggestion from 
the German Government that exchange of prisoners with Russia 
might ease the situation and facilitate peaceful settlement. The 
Chinese Government replied that it had made a similar suggestion 
before and still favored it- The German Government then ap- 
proached the Soviet Government, but the Jaiter formally rejected the 
suggestion and charged that "China had no intention to respect its 
treaty obligations.” 

The firm attitude of the Soviet Government brought negotiations 
to a deadlock again, and hostilities on the frontier continued with 
increasing intensity. By October i6 the border clashes approached 
the proportion of a full-scale v^-ar when Soviet heav7 artillery and 
bombing planes Mere brought into action. 

Avs-are of the mounting crisis, the Chinese Government on Octo- 
ber 25 issued another manifesto in which, after reasserting that 
on May 27 the Cluncse aulhorilics in Manchuria "unearthed a das 
tardly plot within the Soviet Consulate-General at Harbin to over 
throw the National Government and destroy the Chinese Eastern 
Railway," it expressed its renesved faith in the Peace Pact of Pan* 
despite overt acts of So\iet aggression, denied Soviet reports that 
Chinese troops had attacked and invaded Soviet territory, and held 
the Sosiet Government responsible for all the fosses and damages 
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caused to Chinese life and property and for possible outbreak of war 
in the Far Fast.”- 

Thc manifesto failed to produce any appreciable effects. 

Eager to settle the dispute by peaceful means, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment on November 14 sent a note through the German Foreign 
Oflice to the Soviet Government, proposing mutual Avithdra^val of 
troops from the frontier to a depth of thirty miles.'’'^ For some un- 
known reason this note rvas not delivered to the Soviet Government 
until two weeks later (on November 29). On the same day in a reply 
to the German ambassador in Moscow, Soviet Foreign Commissar 
Litvinov stated that the note of the Nanking Government was ol 
no avail because the local authorities in ^^anchuria had already 
notified the Soviet Government of their readiness to settle the dis- 
pute by direct negotiations.-''' This marked the end of German 
mediation. 


.STtMSON RALLIES WOUT.D OPINION 

Meanwhile hostilities along the Manchurian frontier rtiged with 
full fury. On November 18 the Russians launched heavy attacks on 
Manchuli and Chalaiuor. Pan of the Manchuria Station was de- 
stroyed and the Chalaiuor coal mines were ruined. Soviet planes 
took part in the attacks atid bombed a section of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway so as to cut Chinese communication lines. After three days 
of severe fighting, both Manchuli and Chalaiuor fell to the Soviet 
forces. On November 22, making full tisc of the victory as diplo- 
matic pressure, the Soviet Government communicated to Marshal 
Chang Hsiich-liang the following set of preliminary conditions for 
settling the dispute: 

1, The official consent of the Chinese side for the restoration of 
the situation which existed on the Chinese Eastern Railway 
prior to the conflict on the basis of the Peking-Mukden agree- 
ments of 1924. 

2. 1 he immediate reinstatement of the manager and the assistant 
manager of tlic railway rccoinmcnded by the Soviet side in 
accordance with the Peking-Mukden agreements of 1924. 

9. 1 he immediate release of all Soviet citizens arrested in con- 
nection witii the conflict.'"' 
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Before Marshal Chang replied to thU Soviet overture, the Nanking 
Government on November 25 sent identical telegrams to the League 
of Nations and the signatories of the Peace Pact of Paris, drawing 
attention to the Soviet invasion of Manchuria.®’ This move aroused 
action in tV’ashington. 77 ie follosving day. Secretary Stimson pre- 
pared a declaration svheresn he urged China and Russia to settle their 
dispute by peaceful means and act up to their obligations under 
the Pact of Paris svhich, he pointed out, had already been ratified by 
fifty-five nations including China and Russia. He sent a copy of the 
declaration each to the French, British, Japanese, and Italian gov- 
ernments, and suggested that these governments should make public 
a declaration of similar tenor simultaneously with the United States 
Government on a date to be agreed upon. To arouse the “broadest 
possible world opinion.” he also urged each of the above govern- 
ments to line up the many other signatories of the pact to uphold its 
sanctity.” 

The proposed Stimson declaration met with various responses. 
Japan doubted the practical value of any such declaration, whether 
jointly or separately made by the powers. France was highly sym- 
pathetic but awaited action by Japan. Britain and Italy had no ob- 
jection to issuing a similar declaration separately, but preferred 
a joint note. 

Before any action was taken on the Stimson declaration, Soviet 
Foreign Commissar Litvinov declared that Chang HsUeh-liang had 
on November 26 fully accepted the Russian terms as presented on 
November 22, and a conference was scheduled to be held at Kha 
barovsk. According to repiorts from the American charge in China, 
however, as late as November 30 and December i neither ^fukden 
nor Nanking had fully accepted the Russian terms. This latter in- 
formation appeared more credible inasmuch as the Soviet forces 
had meanwhile intensified their military pressure, particularly by 
bombin'^ Hailon and Buketu deep inside the Manchurian border 
and causing considerable panic and damage.” 

On November 30 Secretary Stimson took independent action, and 
while communicating his declaration of November 26 direct to 
the Chinese Government, requested the French Government to trans- 
mit on behalf of the United States a similar declaration to the Soviet 
Government. He also urged the French Government to address 
similar communications to China and Russia in its own name. On 
December 1 he went further and sent identical notes to all other 
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countries bound by the Pact of Paris, urging each of tlicm to issue 
and address to China and Russia a declaration similar in tenor to 
the American declaration. 

The French Government fully carried out the American sug- 
gestion on December 3. Britain, Italy, and many other signatories 
of the Pact of Paris, except Japan and Germany, also sent substan- 
tially similar declarations to China and Russia. The pressure of 
organized world opinion was thus brought to bear on the dispute. 

The Soviet Government rvas highly exasperated by (he step the 
United States had taken. In its reply to the American Government, 
via the French Government, it declared that the American demarche 
“can in no way be considered as a friendly act” and called it astonish- 
ing that “the Government of the United States, which, by its own 
will, does not entertain any olhcial relations with the Government 
of the Soviet Union, should find it possible to address to the latter 
advice and recommendations." 

SETTLEMENT OF THE DtSFUTE 

Despite Soviet exasperation, the pressure of organized world 
opinion appears to have had some catalytic elTccts on the direct 
negotiations already initiated between the two disputing parties 
on December 2 or earlier. The Nanking Government had given 
Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang a free hand in negotiating with the 
Russians for the settlement of the dispute. On December 1 the 
Mukden representatives, Ts’ai Yun-sheng and Li Shao-keng, left 
for Khabarovsk to meet the Soviet representatives. On December 
3, the day the Soviet Government received the American declaration, 
Reuter reported from Moscow that the Sino-Soviet “dispute over 
the Chinese Eastern Railway had already been settled by a protocol 
signed at Nikolsk-Ussuriisk,” providing for reorganization of the 
railway in strict accordance with the Peking and Mukden agree- 
ments of 1924, and for a new Chinese chairman of the railway 
board as well as a new Russian manager and assistant manager.'*® 

The preliminary protocol paved the way for more formal nego- 
tiations between the two parties, which, in turn, led to the more 
elaborate protocol of December 22, signed at Khabarovsk and stipu- 
lating the following conditions for a general settlement of the 
dispute: 

1. Restoration of the situation existing before the conflict. 

2. Release of Chinese citizens and Soviet citizens arrested in con- 
nection with the conflict. 
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3. Granting to the dismissed Soviet employees of the railway the 
right and opportunity to return to their former posts. 

4. Chinese authorities to disarm and deport the Russian White 
Guard detachments. 

5. Immediate restoration of Soviet consulates in hfanchuria and 
of Chinese consulates in tlie Soviet Far East, with all due 
privileges under international law and custom. 

G. Resumption of normal operations of all Soviet economic in 
stitutions in Manchuria, and of Chinese commercial enter 
prises in the USSR under preconflict conditions. 

7. The Sino-Soviet conference for the settlement of all disputed 
questions to open at Moscow on January 25, 1930. 

8. Immediate restoration of peace along the frontiers of China 
and of the USSR, to be followed by svithdrawal of troops by 
both sides. 

g, The present protocol to be effective at the moment of its 
signature.^* 

Most of these conditions were duly fulfllled within a month 0/ 
the conclusion of the protocol. The Sino-Soviet conference scheduled 
for January 25, 1930, however, was long delayed and proved fruit- 
less. Mo Teh-hui, the chief Chinese delegate to the conference, did 
not arrive at Moscow until May 1930. This was already late. Yet the 
conference did not open until five months later-in Octoberl From 
then on up to the Japanese invasion of Manchuria in September 
1931, twenty meetings had been held but nothing was achieved." 
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China and Russia Maneuvering 
for Peace 


I N LATE October when Russian artillery was pouring shells 
into Manchuria and Russian planes were dropping bombs on 
Chinese railways and coal mines, an economic crisis occuned on 
the other side of the Pacific— in the United States. On October eo 
over sixteen million shares changed hands in the stock market and 
stock prices dropped to a mere sliadotv of their former brightness.^ 
The crisis gathered momentum and produced repercussions in other 
countries, reaching portentous proportions in 1931 when Austria 
closed its financial nerve center, the Krcdit-Anstalt Rank of Vienna, 
and Great Britain abandoned its time-honored gold standard, while 
in the United States about two thousand hanks suspended operations 
and about three thousand business Finns went bankrupt. Industrial 
dislocations, unemployment, and social insecurity gripped most of 
the nations, and a pall of economic gloom hung over the world. 

This universal economic crisis tended to raise the value of bread 
above that of liberty and encouraged the grotvth and development 
of militarism, fascism, and totalitarianism in Japan, Italy, and Ger- 
many and various other European countries. A new phase of inter- 
national relations then set in, characterized by rampant aggression, 
contempt for international law and morals, and degradation of the 
League of Nations to a mockery of international law and justice. 

During this abnormal period of international disorder, both China 
and Russia were thrown on the defensive. The very life of China was 
menaced by Japan in Manchuria and North China, and she was 
vainly looking to the League of Nations for the redress of her 
wrongs. On her part, Russia was harassed by Japan’s activities in 
Manchuria and assailed by the thunderous propaganda of Nazi 
Germany. In the face of the common menace, however, Sino-Soviet 
relations failed to improve. Instead, they became relatively un- 

1 Lcland D. Baldwin, Recent American History, Rindgc, New Hampshire, Richard 
R. Smith, Publisher, Inc., 1954, p. 178. 
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TH£ MANCHURIAN CRISIS AND ITS EfFECTS 
eventful. They were affected more by China’s or Russia’s relations 
with other countries than by direct issues between the two countries 
themselves. 


THE MANCHURIAN CRISIS AND ITS EFFECTS 
The World Depression, as the economic crisis came to be called, 
was one of two main factors encouraging Japan to resume her 
aggressive expansion in China, which had been restrained since the 
end of World War I, partly by the League Covenant and the Nine 
Power Treaty, and partly by the growing strength and prosperity 
of the Western Powers. The other main factor encouraging Japan’s 
aggressive disposition was the internal distiess of China, due not 
so mucli to the World Depression as to the disastrous flood of 1931 
which affected nearly all the provinces in the country. In 1915, 
when Japan confronted China with die notorious Twenty-one De- 
mands. the Japanese minister in Peking was reported to have said 
by way of justification. "The present crisis throughout the world 
virtually forces my Government to take far-reaching action. When 
there is a fire in a jeweler’s shop, the neighbors cannot be expected 
to refrain from helping themselves.”* 

In 1931 the jesvelry sliop of China was not on fire, but in deep 
water. The alert Japanese militarists, contrary to the chivalrous 
tenets of Bushido which they professed to exemplify, helped them- 
selves all the same. On the night of September 18, 1931, Japan 
directed her armies in South Manchuria to attack the Chinese 
walled city of Mukden and began her program of armed encroach- 
ments on China's territory, economy, and sovereignty. In a few 
months she had practically the whole of Manchuria under her iron 
heel. 

That China afterwards appealed to the League of Nations and 
the League failed to take effective actions against Japan need not 
be detailed here. The position of Soviet Russia in consequence of 
the Manchurian crisis, however, is worthy of note. Internationally 
isolated at that time, Soviet Russia was against every party con- 
nected with the crisis. She was against Japan for her aggression, 
against China for her feeble resistance, against the Western democ- 
racies for their ‘'collusion'’ with Japan and their attempt to direct 
the Japanese advance against the Soviet Union, and against the 
League of Nations for its ineffectiveness.* 

With Japan the Soviet Union soon found herself involved in a 
number of controversies. The Japanese press published reports to 

2p S ReinschT-^'i American Otplamal In Ckma. New Fork. igss. p 135 
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tlic cffccl tliai the Soviets were providing the Cliinese troops in 
Mancluiria svith arms, planes, pilots, and insiiuciors. On llic liasis 
of these reports tlic Japanese Government on Ocioher eB. 1031. 
sent a protest to Moscfjw. 'I'lie follf)wing day, the Sosiet I'oreign 
Commissariat replied, declaring the jnoiest to be without any 
foundation/ l^ater the Japanese troops nit the Cliinese I’astern Rail- 
way line, and the world press then raised a cry about the approach- 
ing Russo-Japanese conilici. On November i.j the Japanese ambas- 
sador was invited to the Soviet Commissariat for I'oreign Affairs, 
where he was told that the Soviet Government noted with great 
regiet the loud noise aeated by Japan's military circles about Soviet 
aid to v.arious Chinese genenls. Tlierenpon. on November 19, 
Japanese Ambassador KoUi Mirota called on roreign Commissar 
Litvinov and delivered to him a note from the Japanese Govern- 
ment. In this note the Japanese Goveniment recalled Japan's neu- 
trality during the 1929 Manchurian crisis and asked the Soviet 
Government to adopt the same neutral attitude towards the Sino- 
japanese dispute. In reply Litvinov refused to accept the analogy 
between Soviet action in Manchuria in 1929 and the Jajjanesc oc- 
cupation of Manchuria, but agreed to follow a policy of noninter- 
ference if Japan refrained from injuring Soviet rights and interests.® 
Desirous of peace for the completion of its first Five Year Plan 
which went into effect on October 1, 1928, the Soviet Government 
adopted a conciliatoi-y policy toward Japan. Apart from maintain- 
ing a position of strict neutrality in the Manchurian dispute,® it 
offered a nonaggression pact to the rising aggiessor. This offer was 
made on December 21, 1931, by Foreign Commissar Litvinov to 
Japan’s Foreign Minister Yoshizawa when the latter passed througii 
Moscow on his way home. The Japanese Government, however, 
ignored the offer and threw it into the diplomatic cold storage." 
It was not until December 13, 1932, that the Japanese Government 
took cognizance of the offer by proposing to the Soviet Government 
that conclusion of a nonaggression pact should be preceded by the 
elimination of all the causes of possible disputes. This proposal 
proved to be unacceptable to the Soviet Government, which insisted 
on the conclusion of a nonaggression pact before eveiy thing else.® 
As a result the offer was tossed back into the cold storage. 

In the meantime Soviet Russia felt increasingly menaced by her 

■IV. I'oticmkinc and others, Nistoire tie la Diplomatic, Paris, 1917. Ill, p. 
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ambitcocts neighbor. The Soviet Government cJaimed to have ob- 
tained documentary e\idenre of Japan’s plans to seize Soviet ter- 
ritory, It also noticed that anti-Soviet activities of White Russians 
in Manchuria had revived after Japan’s occupation of the region. 
Consequently, it hastened its military preparations and strengthened 
its military garrisons in the Soviet Far East.® However, while mak- 
ing preparations to anticipate any eventuality, it exercised the ut- 
most care to avoid any direct clash with Japan. For instance, at the 
end of February 1932, Japan demanded the use of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, then under Soviet control, lor the transport of 
Japanese troops. Far from opposing Japan’s wishes, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment readily yielded to the demand, though well aware that it 
was counter to both the Sovict-Japanese agreement of 1925 and 
the Portsmouth Treaty of 1905. which fund.amentally did not permit 
Japan to station troops in Manchuria beyond a certain minimum.” 

Much to the disappointment of the Soviets, their appeasement 
failed to stop Japanese provocations. The press in Afanchuria and 
Japan continued us hostile propaganda campaigns and charged the 
Soviets with shielding General Ma Chan-shan and with sending secret 
agents to Manchuria to blow up railways and bridges and to spread 
"Red Terror." At the same time, Japanese authorities in Manchuria 
made wholesale arrests of Soviet citizens on mere suspicion of sabo- 
tage.“ Japan may have purposed merely to impress upon the world 
the idea that she was a bulwark against Bolshevism; but her hostile 
attitude or pose was a source of alarm to the Soviets, who were in 
desperate need of peace for their national and social development 
On April 20, 1932, when talk of a second Russo Japanese war was 
rife, and when the Lytton commission of enquiry was proceeding 
toward Manchuria, Sir Eric Drummond. Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations, addressed a note to the Soviet Foreign Commis 
sariat asking if the Lytton commission "could procure information 
and evidence from Soviet citizens in ofTicial positions in Manchuria." 
To this inquiry Soviet Foreign Commissar Litvinov promptly made 
a noncommittal reply, saying that the Soviet Government was "de- 
prived of the possibility of insuring the proper attitude toward 
information given by representatives of the U.S.S.R., and could 
therefore not take upon itself responsibility for conclusions which 
might be drawn by the League of Nations Commission." ” 

The Lytton commission finished its report on September 4, 1932. 
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In general, the report cast adverse reflections on Japan’s conduct in 
Manchuria, but it entirely evaded the legal issue as to whether or not 
Japan had committed aggression.’^ It [ailed, therefore, to satisfy 
the demand of the Chinese people that Japan’s warlike acts be 
condemned as aggression and punished as such. Disillusioned, China 
tried to restore normal relations with the Soviet Union. The Sino- 
Soviet negotiations in Moscow, which had dragged on since the fall 
of 1930,“ were accordingly reinforced by conversations at Geneva 
between Soviet Foreign Commissar Litvinov and Dr. W. W. Yen, 
China’s chief delegate to the League of Nations. On December 12, 
Dr. Yen and Litvinov exchanged notes to the effect that normal 
diplomatic and consular relations between their two countries had 
been restored. On the same day Litvinov took care to explain in a 
statement to the press that "for the Soviet Union, which is free of 
all secret political combinations and agreements, an improvement 
in relations with one country does not signify worsening its relations 
with another.” 

This explanation, however, did not prevent Japan from capital- 
izing on the occasion and raising the bogey of Communist influence 
in China. On January 15, 1933, the Japanese War Ministry an- 
nounced through the press that the Communist International had 
recently proposed to the Chinese Communist Party to focus attention 
on the strengthening ol the Chinese Red Army and had promised to 
render maximum financial support through the Soviet embassy to be 
opened soon in China. A week later, in his address to the Diet, 
Japan’s Foreign Minister Uchida also expressed apprehension that 
the Communist movement in China would “gain in strength as a 
result of the Sino-Russian rapprochement." 

On February 24, 1933, the Lytton report on Manchuria was 
adopted by the Assembly of the League of Nations, and on the same 
day a resolution was passed to set up an Advisory Committee to 
continue to concert the action of the League in dealing with the 
Manchurian dispute. Considering that diplomatic relations between 
China and Russia had been restored, Secretary-General Drummond 
of the League sent an invitation to the Soviet Government to 
participate in the Advisory Committee. Soviet Foreign Commissar 
Litvinov replied on March 7, declining the invitation. The reason 
given was that the USSR was not a member of the League and many 
of the states represented on the Committee had not yet recognized 

13 League of Nations Commission of Enquiry, Manchuria, Washington, 1932. 
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the Soviet Union.” A greater reason may have been Soviet reluc- 
tance to offend Japan. Said Japan’s Foreign Minister Uchida in the 
Diet on January 21, if)33’ "Fortunately, the Soviet Union Govern- 
ment ever since the beginning of the ^{a^chu^ian incident have 
maintained an attitude so cautious that nothing unpleasant has 
occurred to mar their relations rvitli Japan.” ” 

Behind its cautious atiiiiide toward Japan, the Soviet Government 
had for years silently stepped up its armament program, no doubt 
for fear of possible war. In his report to the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party on Januaiy 7, 1933, Premier Stalin declared; 

It is true that we are short of fulllllmg the general program 
of the Five-Year Plan by 6 per cent. But this is to be explained 
by the fact that in view of the refusal of neighboring countries 
to sign Pacts of Non-Aggression with us, and in view of the 
complications that arose in the Far East, we were obliged, in 
order to improve the defences of the country, to hastily irans 
fer a number ol factories to tJie production of modern iveapons 
of defence. , . . Finally, all this resulted in ihe fact that from 
a weak country, unprepared for defence, the Soviet Union has 
been transformed into a country mighiy in defence, a country 
prepared for every contingency, a country capable of producing 
all modern weapons of defence on a mass scale and of equipping 
its own army with them in the event of an attack from with- 
out.** 

aUSSM SELtS TUF CHINESE EASTERN RAILWAY 
Ever since Japan occupied Manchuria, the Chinese Eastern Rail 
way had been a source of conflict between Japan and Rtissia 
Troubles did not cease even after the Soviet Government agreed 
to the use of the railway for the transport of Japanese troops. Cases 
of sabotao’e, brigandage, wrecking of trains, and burning of stations 
were frequent. On several occasions the railway was actually cut to 
stop traffic between Manchuria and Siberia.*® Under these circum- 
stances the railway suffered more injuries and the railway manage- 
ment received more provocations than in 1929, when a Sino-Soviet 
disptice over tfie raihvay led to actual war. Yet instead of taking 
strong measures against Japan, the Soviet Government chose the 
policy of retreat and tried to sell the railway to Japan’s puppet 
Manchukuo. The immediate motive of this policy was to remove 
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a fertile source of troubles with Japan. But there was also a long- 
term motive involving world power politics. According to a former 
high-ranking Soviet diplomat, as early as the end of 1927 or the 
beginning of 1928 Stalin already had the idea of selling the railway 
to Japan and the motive was to create discord between Japan and 
the United States. Bessedovsky, a former Soviet diplomat, wrote: 

On my arrival at Moscow I had a conversation with Stalin 
about the Chinese Eastern Railway. . . . "If you ask me,” he 
said, “we shall eventually sell this railway. By doing so we 
shall be prepared for emergencies, and drive another nail into 
the coffin of the groups of capitalists who are attracted to 
Manchuria. Remember that our presence on the railway is 
weakening our policy in the East. By withdrawing we shall 
pocket a round sum of money, and increase the antagonism be- 
tween America and Japan. . . . Xhe thing is to decide what 
buyer we can cede the railway to with the most advantage to 
the revolutionary cause. Personally, 1 think Japan. Talk to 
Tchitcherin about it.” 21 


Apparently, in 1933 Stalin felt it the more desirable to play off 
the United States against Japan. On May 2 the Soviet Government 
offered to sell the Chinese Eastern Railway to Japan-sponsored Man- 
chukuo. On that occasion Foreign Commissar Litvinov expressly 
stated that the sale of the railway was "one of the most radical 
means of settling the conflicts which were complicating the rela- 
tions of the Soviet Union both with Japan and with Manchuria.^- 
The Soviet proposal, however, constituted a great provocation to 
China and thus ruffled the surface of Sino-Soviet relations which 
rnight otherwise have been stagnant. In its protest against the sale 
the Chinese Government charged the Soviet Government with vio- 
ation of Article g of the 1924 Peking agreement, which provided 
that the governments of the two Contracting Parties mutually agree 
tiat tie future of the Chinese Eastern Railway shall be determined 

by the Republic of China and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. 

The Soviet Government took a different view of the matter. In 
his statement to the press on May 12, 1933, Litvinov refuted China’s 
piotest, saying that it did not correspond with either the formal 
obh^tions of the Soviet Government or with the actual condition 
o a airs, an that the Nanking Government and its subordinate 
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authorities had ceased to be the actual partners of the USSR on 
the Chinese Eastern Raihvaji for more than a year and a half. In 
justifying the sale of the railtvay Litvinov went on to say: 

As for the motives impelling us to agree to the sale of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, they are as follows; In the building 
of the road in Manchuria, in foreign territory, the Czarist 
government unquestionably was pursuing imperialist aims. Alter 
the October revolution the road lost the significance it had for 
the people of the Russian empire as an instrument of pene- 
tration.*^ 


Ignoring China’s protest, the Soviets proceeded to negotiate with 
Japan for the sale of tlie railway. The first conference for the purpose 
was held in Tokyo on June 26, but soon became deadlocked as each 
side insisted with apparent firmness on the price it proposed: the 
Soviet demand was for, 625,000,000 yen, later reduced to 200,000,- 
000 yen: the Japanese bid was. 50.000.000 yen.** The deadlock was 
followed by frequent arrests and harassment of Soviet railroad 
oIBciaU by the Japanese military.** 

With her fear of war equaled only by her anxiety to avoid war, 
Soviet Russia continued to follow a cautious policy toward Japan 
and to pursue the negoeiatjons for the sale of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. By August 1954 the Soviets had reduced the selling price 
of the railway co 160,000,000 yen, but Japan tvas unwilling to 
offer anything more than 120,000.000 yen.** Another month of 
negotiations brought the two parties closer together, and finally the 
figure of 140,000,000 yen was agreed upon.** It was not until March 
25, 1935, however, that a formal agreement was signed concerning 
the transfer of ownership of the railway.*® 

Upon learning of the railway’s changing hands, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment renewed its vigorous protest to Russia, and in addition cir- 
culated a memorandum on the subject to the governments of the 
signatories of the Nine Power Treaty. In this memorandum China 
asserted that she “can never recognize any party as a successor to 
any of the rights and interests in the railway." that “Russia’s present 
action constitutes without the shadow of a doubt a direct violation 
of China's contractual as well as sovereign rights.” and chat "the 
painful fact that the Chinese Government has been prevented by 
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ciniimstnnrcs— for wliidi it is not icsponMljlc— from tNcrr isin^ its 
ri^Iits in connection witli the ndministrntion of ilic C.liincsc I'nstcm 
Rnilu'ny, does not in the least affect tiic validity of the provisions of 
the aj^eeinent of ifis.j. nor the status of the railuay." 

As before, China's protests were ignored by the Soviet CJovern- 
niciu. 'riiey were left to be answered by tzx'rMiia, whidi in an 
editorial oti March stated that "the Chitiese Mastern Railway 
was an instrument of the policy of coinpiest of C/arist impel ialism 
in the har I-^ast. It served the purpose of dividing np China. . . • 
The Soviet Union, having broken finally aiul irresocably with the 
policy of C/;irist e.\i)ansion and colonial coinpiest could not attempt 
by arms to assure the ojieration of the Chinese ICtistern Raibvay, 
for such an attempt might have led to ])articipati<m in the imjierial- 
isi division of Manchnria. This circnmstance dictated the appro- 
priateness of selling the Chinese I'.astern liailway to the actual 
authorities which were established on the territeny of Manchuria. 

These high-sounding plnrises did not meet the arguments con 
lained in the Chinese protest. Nor could they hide the political 
motives behind the Scrviei offer to sell the lailway. namely, to avoid 
conflicts with Japan and to play the United .States off against Japan. 

The sale of the railway by the Soviet Union involved not merely 
the question of violation of the Peking agreement of i;|2.l. ns pointed 
out in a previous Chinese protest. It also involved the question 
whether the Soviet Union was the rightful owner of the railway. 
The Soviet Gcrvernmeni had claimed that the "toiling masses of 
Russia had paid for the construction of the railway with their hard- 
earned money." This claim, according to an authority on the 
subject, is incorrect. According to this authority, who was former 
president of the Chinese Kastein Railway Company: 

Willi the exception of supervision and die Iniilding of the 
steel structures, tlic entire work on tiic railway was carried 
out by Chinese laborers who were paid with Romanoff ruble 
notes introduced into the country by Russia after completion 
of the railway in ipoe. Foodstufls and other viduable goods 
produced by the toiling Chinese in Manchuria were purchased 
rvith same Romanoff notes and were trans]jortcd to Russia in 
train-loads, year in and year out until by 1917, when the 
Czarist regime collapsed, about 1,000,000,000 rubles in notes 
were in circulation in North Manchuria. fVhen the .Soviets re- 
nounced the ruble, the value of this enormous amount of 
Romanoff money evaporated. Since it is clearly printed on the 
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Romanoff notes that aJJ “the reiources ol the Russian Empire” 
are pledged as security, the holders of these notes obviously 
have a direct claim upon the Chinese Eastern Railway. There- 
fore it is the toiling massea of Manchuria who have paid for 
the Chinese Eastern Railway and consequently are entitled to 
take over that railway in partial satisfaction of their losses 
caused by the Soviet renunciation of the Romanoff ruble.’- 

A NEW SOVIET DIPLOMATIC FRONT 

In the course of the protracted negotiations leading to the final 
sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway in 1955. the Soviet Union had 
made substantial progress toward national security by breaking out 
from the dangerous position of diplomatic isolation and setting up 
a new diplomatic front. 

On July 3, 1933. a convention for the definition of aggression was 
signed at the Soviet embassy in London by representatives of eight 
countries: the USSR, Afghanisun, Estonia, Latvia, Persia, Poland, 
Rumania, and Turkey.’* In the two days following, a similar con 
vention was signed by the USSR respectively with the Little Entente 
(Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia) and with Lithuania.’’ 
Finland adhered to the eight-power convention on July 28, thereby 
completing the chain of states on the Soviet western border and 
beyond which had undertaken nona^ressive obligations toward 
the Soviet Union.” 

The greatest Soviet diplomatic success of the year, however, was 
the establishment of relations with the United States. On October 
10 President Roosevelt and President Mikhail Kalinin exchanged 
messages proposing to end the abnormal relations then existing 
betiveen their ttvo councTses.^ Conversations were later held be- 
tween Litvinov, Soviet envoy, and President Roosevelt, as well as 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, in Washington. On November 16 
the American President and the Soviet envoy exchanged notes in- 
augurating normal diplomatic relations between the USA and the 
USSR. On the same day, they also exchanged separate notes con- 
taining reciprocal pledges not to interfere in each other’s internal 
affairs, not to incite or encourage armed intervention in each other’s 
territory, and not to carry on agitation or propaganda with the aim 
of overthrowing each other’s existing political and social order.*^ 
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The establishment of normal relations between the US and the 
USSR was intended, at least partly, as a deterrent to Japan’s forward 
policy in the Far East. On the other hand, it may also have had the 
effect of provoking Japan. By the beginning of 1934 relations be- 
tween Soviet Russia and Japan had become so tense that Kagano- 
vitch, a member of the Politburo, told a party congress of the 
Moscow region; Our relations with Japan constantly grow worse. 
The situation is highly strained. We must expect to be attacked any 
day now. A few days later, speaking at the Seventeenth Congress 
of the Soviet Communist Party, Stalin pointed out that war threats 
did not come from Japan alone. After a review of the situation in 
the Far East and in Germany, he said: “Quite clearly things are 
moving towards a new war. . . . Their plan is to smash the U.S.S.R., 
divide up its territory and profit at its expense. It would be a mistake 
to believe that it is only certain military circles in Japan who think 
in this way. We know that similar plans are being hatched in the 
circles of political leaders of certain states of Europe.’’ 

Under the circumstances, the Soviet Union tried further to mend 
its diplomatic fences and managed to enter the League of Nations, 
which in previous years it had consistently opposed and sometimes 
condemned. Mainly through the efforts of France, itself menaced by 
Nazi Germany, the League on September 15, 1934, sent an invitation 
to the Soviet Government to join the organization. On the same day 
the Soviet Government replied in the affirmative and accepted “the 
international obligations and decisions binding upon its members 
in conformity with Article I of the Covenant.” 

The entry of the Soviet Union into the League of Nations strength- 
ened the tendency for Japan and Germany to come closer together. 
Both these countries were ambitious and aggressive. Both were 
hostile to the Soviet Union and loud in their denunciation of Bol- 
shevism. Both were seceding from the League. After the Soviet 
Union joined the League, therefore, relations between the two 
countries became more cordial and their cultural contacts were ex- 
tended."*' Soon their contacts and cooperation expanded into the 
political, economic, and military fields. According to a Soviet his- 
torian, in May 1935 Nazi Germany and Japan had established be- 
tween them a complete unity of view in regard to the Italian venture 
in Abyssinia and to Japan’s plans in China; at the same time they 
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were entcrinj» into and developing close economic, technical, and 
military collaboration.^* From then on, the two rWng aggressors 
applied greater and greater pressure on the Soviet Union sand- 
wiched between tJiem, and the Soviet Union became more desperate 
in avoiding war or otherwise extricating itsclE from the dangerous 
situation. 


CHINA AND RUSSIA BCTWCEN PEACE AND WAR 

Japanese expansion on the continent did not stop with the oc- 
cupation of AfancJiiiria. Having seized this vast and important area. 
Japan continued her aggressive expansion in the direction of Inner 
Mongolia and North China, thereby threatening not only China 
but also ibc Soviet Union, which exercised paramount influence 
over Outer Mongolia and had tremendous strategic and economic 
stakes in the Trans Haikal region. Japan’s occupation and develop 
tnent of Manchuria was afready threat enough. Her continued and 
seemingly incessant expansion towards the vital areas of China 
and Russia aroused further anxiety and misgivings on the pan of 
these two countries Estranged in their relations and unable to come 
together to face the common enemy. China and Russia coped with 
the serious situation by each trying hard to develop national strength 
on the one hand, and to avoid as far as possible frontal conflicts 
with Japan on the other. 

In the case of China, since 1933 the Central Government had been 
making definite eflorts to set the national house in order and to 
push forward the program of national reconstruction. For this pur- 
pose it invited experts and technicians in various fields from the 
League of Nations and from friendly countries like England and 
the United States. Japan could not look upon these efforts with 
indifference and tried to frustrate them. In April 1934, for instance, 
her Foreign Office spokesman, Ei]i Amau, made a declaration pro- 
testing against foreign economic aid to China and warning the 
powers to keep their hands off China” Early m 1936 Japan's 
Foreign Minister Hirota announced tlie three-pomt policy toward 
China, and pressed the latter to collaborate against Communism, 
to cease anti Japanese activities, and to recognize Manchukuo.” 
China refused to accept these proposals for fear they might lead to 
Japan’s interference in her internal affairs. Sino-Japanese relations 
were thus greatly strained, and Japan stepped up her piecemeal 
encroachments in North China and Inner Mongolia. As each of 
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these encroachments was not worth the risk of war with Japan, the 
Nanking Government met the situation by enduring the humili- 
ations and making reluctant concessions in order to gain time for 
internal consolidation and war preparation. At that relatively early 
date the Nanking Government was already following the policy 
of trading space for time.” 

In addition to diplomatic and military pressure from Japan, China 
was a so eset by internal troubles. The main source of these troubles 
was t e struggle between the Government and the Chinese Com- 
munists. Communism in China did not die out with the deportation 
of the Russian agents and the great purge launched by Chiang Kai- 
shek agamst the Communists in 1927. It was only driven under- 
gT-ound. The Chinese Communist Party maintained its headquarters 
in ^ang ai and continued to receive inspiration and guidance from 
le omintern. In 1928 the Party actually held its Sixth Congress in 
■ ^ number of the Chinese Communist leaders, 

including Li Li-san, were summoned to Moscow, where they had to 
confess their sms of deviation from the instructions of the Comintern 
m shaping their program of activities in China.« This ordeal served 
as an object lesson to later leaders of the Chinese Communist Party, 
n t le mteric^ of China a Red Army was formed under the leader- 

° A ^^1 Teh-huai, and some lesser 

igures. At the same time soviets were being organized. There then 

Districts along the borders of the provinces in 
ral China. In November 1931 a Soviet Chinese Republic was 
proclaimed wuh Mao Tae-tung aa chairman. This republic grade- 
fhnrn Consolidated its power, and constituted a sharp 

dipt- ^ ° Nanking Government under Chiang Kai- 

n:iirmc ■ i • ycars and as many mighty military cam- 

cenn^al of troops and untold resources, to clear 

strnrt nn ^ Communist insurgents. The decisive hour 

on wlinh 1 * 934 » when the Communist leaders decided 

Kuo-t’nn called the Long March. According to Chang 

sinn iirnc’ Chinese Communist leader, this important deci- 

otlipr on instructions from Moscow."® This, then, is an- 

hold nn Comintern has never relaxed its 

the southurp '*oese ommunist Party. T]-.e Long March covered 
the southivcster n and western provinces of China and ended in the 
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bleak northwestern region in August 1935. Here the Chinese Com- 
munists exploited their nesv lease on life, established their capital 
at Yenan, and continued their struggle for supreme power. 

It was amidst such serious insurrection on the part of iJ»e Chinese 
Communists and incessant threats from Japan that the Nanking 
Goiernnient forged afiead u’ith its naCtonal reconstruction program. 
By the end of 1930 the program began to show appreciable results. 
Healthy signs of progress appeared in every tvalk of life. The 
country enjoyed a greater degree of real unity than ever before. A 
national army svas emerging out of the previous military chaos. 
The Chinese Communists had been driven to the northwestern cor 
ner of China where they could not build up their strength easily. 
A unified currency had come into being and commanded confidence 
at home and abroad. The systems of communication and transpor 
tation svere improved and extended. Foreign trade flourished. Edu- 
cation was made popular. The New Life Movement bore fruit and 
the morale of the people rose to a liigh pitch. Firmly desirous of 
extending the scope and deepening the foundation of national re 
construction, the Nanking Government needed peace and wanted 
to maintain it as long as possible. Tlus supreme desire for peace made 
it yield, though reluctantly, to japan’s piecemeal encroachments in 
Inner Mongolia and Nortli China, hoping that eventually the full 
fury of Japanese aggression might be visited upon some other 
country. 

In Russia national development proceeded at an even more fever- 
ish pace. Since January 1933 she had embarked upon her second 
Five Year Plan, svhich aimed at establishing a vast war industry, 
improving railway transportation, and increasing the military and 
economic strength in the Soviet Far East, especially the area east 
of Lake Baikal.^’ For the completion of this plan, upon which 
her position as a world power was to depend. Russia desperately 
svanted peace. 

Furthermore, Russia was constrained to pursue international peace 
by the exigencies and lurking dangers in her internal situation. On 
December 1, there occurred the murder of S. M. Kirov, head 
of the Leningrad administration and a member of the Politburo of 
the Soviet Communist Party. Soon afterwards an official Soviet an- 
nouncement stated that far-reaching plots of terrorism and possible 
foreign interi'ention were afoot within the Union, aiming at the 
assassination of Stalin and other leaders, the disruption of industry 
and agriculture, and the destruction of the Soviet Government and 
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the Red Army.^® The Great Purge then began. It was in a very 
real sense a civil war. In its frantic course, many high-ranking polit- 
ical fibres, diplomats, generals, and admirals were involved and 
were either put to death or sent to prison. A large membership of 
the Communist Party were expelled, exiled, or executed. The num- 
ber of common people caught and punished on mere suspicion 
was incalculable." With an internal situation like this, honey- 
combed with rebels and fifth columnists, and gripped in fear and 
terror, Russia would certainly have succumbed to the impact of a 
foreign war. To avoid the potential unheaval, indeed, to preserve 
er very existence, Russia found it imperative to prolong peace 
with her neighbors by all means. 

However, the prospects of peace were becoming darker and darker 
tor Russia. Nazi propaganda with its threats was in full blast and 
rose in pitch and volume as Nazi Germany became more and more 
ag^essive. In March 1935 Hitler announced the reintroduction of 
universal conscription in the Reich, in violation of Part V of the 
reaty o ersailles. A year later Hitler repudiated the Locarno 
Treaties and began the remilitarization of the Rhineland. Nazi 
power was steadily rising, and the Nazi threat to the Soviet Union 
became actual and had more substance in it. In a press interview 
on ^ arc ig, 1936, Molotov said: "The remilitarization of the 
me an as undoubtedly increased the menace to countries lying 
to the east of Germany, and to the USSR in particular.” “ 

. ^ ° ^ 93 ® Hitler actually proclaimed his ambition to 

occupy the Soviet Union, saying, “If we had at our dis- 
p al the incalculable wealth and stores of raw materials of the Ural 
Mountains and the unending fertile plains of the Ukraine, to be 
exploited under Nationalist-Socialist leadership, then we would pro- 
duce and our German people would swim in plenty ” 

A ^ ^ the war of threats. 

cli 1 V ^ made the above proclamation, Soviet Mar- 

T r.n r “We are ready for war, comrades, 

fnllv ^hl 7 '''Others of the Ukraine that our Red Army will be 

ulns h r f Prefers, or whenever he 

turns his crazy attacks against Soviet territory.” =2 

reater and more tangible dangers to the Soviet Union, however, 
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cnme from the East. Here Japan was not merely threatening and 
bluffing, but actually using military force for territorial expansion. 
Throughout 1935, border disputes, not only between Manchukuo 
and Outer Mongolia but also between Manchukuo and Siberia, 
were incessant, and armed clashes along the borders constituted a 
virtual state of Avar which continued into the follotving year.®^ No 
Avonder that m a press interview on the first day of March 1936 
Stalin said: 


In my opinion there arc two seats of war danger. The first 
is in the Far East, in the rone of Japan. . . . The second seat 
is in the zone of Germany It is hard to say which is the 
most menacing, but both exist and are active. . . At present 

the Far Eastern seat ol danger reveals the greatest activity. 
However, the center of this danger may shift to Europe.” 


ToAvards the end of 1930 Japan and Germany joined hands and 
hurled a diplomatic bomb at the Soviet Union. This Avas the Avell- 
knoAvn Anti-Comintern Pact. The mam provision of the pact was 
cooperation in carrying out preventive measures against the sub- 
versive activities of the Communist International, whose aim, as 
set forth in the pact, “is to disintegrate and subdue existing states 
by all the means at its command.’* and Avhesf interference “in the 
internal affairs of the nations not only endangers their internal peace 
and social Avell-being, but is also a menace to the peace of the 
world.’’ 

Almost immediately, Soviet Foreign Commissar Litvinov tried to 
minimize the effects of the pact on the Soviet Union, saying that "it 
really has no meaning Avhatsoever, for the simple reason that it is 
only a cover for another agreement Avhich Avas simultaneously dis- 
cussed and initialed, and probably signed, and Avhich Avas not pub- 
lished and is not intended for publication." Contrary to the viesvs 
of Litvinov, the Japanese press, notably the Asahi and the Nichi 
Nichi, bluntly avoAved that the pact svas a German-Japanese alliance 
against the USSR, and that it had as its purpose the encirclement 
of Russia.” Coincidentally, svithin the Soviet Union there Avere 
fresh revelations in the course of the Great Purge, showing that the 
potential rebels and fifth columnists were conspiring not only with 
Trotsky, but Avith the Nazis and the Japanese for the purpose of 
overthroAVing the Stahn r^irae by sabotage and terrorism if they 
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sufficed, with the aid of German or Japanese invasion if necessarj'/' 

It is clear, then, that during 1935 and 1936 the Soviet Union 
tvas more than ever menaced by actual dangers and ■svar threats 
from Germany, and in particular, from Japan. To meet the mount- 
ing- crisis, the Soviet Government simultaneously followed various 
policies, all for the desperate purpose of tsnrding off tvar or turning 
it in some direction away from its territory, "Whenever possible, it 
carried on negotiations wuth Japan with a view to settling the 
numerous border disputes on the conference table instead of on the 
battlefield. But this policy was never very effective. For instance, 
the Soviet-Japanese conference on border disputes in the spring of 
1936 ended in failure. 

Another Soviet policy was the continued offer to Japan of a non- 
^gcF^sion pact. Japan always took the position that the important 
issues outstanding between the two countries should be settled first 
before a nonaggression pact was concluded. After the deal about the 
Chinese Eastern Railway was closed in March 1935, therefore, there 
was talk again of a nonaggression pact with Japan. The Japanese 
Government, however, considered such a pact premature, though 
within the realm of possibility.®* Later in the year, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment repeated its offer to Japan of a nonaggression pact; but 
Japan under various pretexts avoided the question.®* In May 1936. 
after the conference on border disputes had ended in smoke, the 
Soviet offiaal press sent out strong feelers for a nonaggression pact 
with Japan again, but again met with cold Japanese reception.®’ 
Japans indifferent attitude toward the Soviet conciliator)' offers 
could not but inCTease the misgivings of the Soviet Government. As 
ear y as t e beginning of 1934, Stalin commented on Japan’s at- 
^ s refusal to conclude a pact of nonaggression, of 

which Japan stands in need no less than the USSR, once again 

sphere of our re- 


In cOTtrast to the policies of negotiation and conciliation, the 
fjoviet Gov^ment resorted to warning or bluffing and other more 
positive and concrete measures, and in general assumed a firm stand 
ip O'^stic issue. On January’ 31, 1935, an editorial of 
Pravda, organ of the Communist Party, said: “Histoiy is working in 
our favor, and knoiv ye. Mister Imperialist, that if you impose war 
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nti (It wc 'vill fi^lii. noi III our ictnior>. Init in >oiirs ^Voc lo nin 
ulin .itl.nls ll^ ■ \Ik>iii .1 >c.ir laicr. on IVhriiary 55. ii|ir., ihc s.inir 
..ttpii piiMnlinl nn anulc. .Inlann;; iliat ilif S<)\ict I'nitm 
trailv lo (.rriiun\ ami ia|Mn »iiiintianro«iU\. 

In ihc inraniitnc. ilic Omunecrii liad iiuppcct out n plan againM 
\\hat il (.illctl ilir Tavist uannoiujcn." Diiriiii; it« .Seventh Con 
f•Tr^^ in Mmmoiv in |i>I) \iijpin. iji.l'i. it pwctl a resniutinn. ap 
i>ralm" io ilic Pattiw in all countries anil iirRins tcin 

ix.rar> atnndonnicin of lUc .l.m strt««lc laciics and iniincdiaic 
formation of an ami laMist umirtl front, that is. an alliance be 
tvseen all Ktoims or all parties rommoni) ibreaiened h) lasrnni 
Tins (•annmtern ineasiite. as smII lie jminted out in a later section. 
nr.Hliued .onsiderable enrtls on tl.e p<dicy nnd .ariion of die 
Chinese Conitminisis and phased an iiii|»orlant part in diseriinn 
lananese actircssion in the direslion of Cliin-s. 

In the latter part of Kn^. the S<n.et (loserntncnt seent farther 
in cope sMth the risin? external menace, and took care to pid.hci/e 
its military measures and armed iniRl.t. On AuRiist u. for instance, 
the Kremlin annouuretl th.atnesv me.«sures for mereasingllic strength 
nr llic Knl Arm, lull lircn cnimcril Anil iliAt ilir ARC Inr milliard 
scr%irc liAil been Innereil Irom 21 tn ir).'* Then on Nnveniber 21,. 
.linrilv 2l,er ,be piilibiA.inn nl lire Anti raim.mern Pah. C.ener.rl 

k "1 a ramimAnilAn. nl tbe Reil A,r Pnree maile m 
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b ete , nay bate been nthet rao.t.ea beinml tutb Soviet mtetten .on, 
an bn^ottant mntite teeme.l to be tbe prevent, on nl pn.t.ble Japa 
nese penetration or insasion 

>lu(iont enritOrciiionj, Moscow Lenin- 
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RUSSIA IN MONGOLIA AND SINKIANG 

Russia in Mongolia 

Soviet influence in Outer Mongolia, it will be recalled, was firmly 
es a IS e in 1925. From 1930 to 1931, the Mongolian government, 
upon oviet advice, launched a comprehensive program of social- 
ization and collectivization and tried to develop an economy on the 
basis of state monopoly. The program was so opposed to the wishes 
^ local uprisings took place sporadically throughout 
tne Jand. In 1932 the program collapsed. The Soviets were compelled 
o ac now e ge that the Mongols were not yet prepared for social- 
ism, and private ownership of property was restored.®^ Failure of 
e program, owever, did not mean at all that Soviet influence and 
interest in Mongolia had weakened. In 1934 the Soviet Union 
s eppe up rni i^ry aid to Outer Mongolia and expanded the Soviet 
orces t ere." his measure may have been caused by Japan’s 
xpansion in t e nearby areas, but it in turn caused further provo- 
ca 10ns to Japan and may have accounted for the numerous incidents 

^ along the Mongolian border in 

. years. It was an indication of the stem attitude of the 

^93^, when there 

irnem^et ^ ^ Russo-Japanese war, Stalin declared in a press 

RennSf."*" Mongolian People’s 

m independence, w will have 

LitvS’. • Republic. Stomonyakov, 

fn Mnlnw Japauese ambassador 

m Moscow of this and pointed to the immutable friendly re- 

Sirn Peonf’ n maintaining with the Mon- 

lo an the Mon- 

golian Peoples Republic just as we helped it in igei.e* 

Mongol 12, Stalin’s warning was confirmed in a 
cS of tb. M of Mutual Assistance, si|ned at Ulan Bator, 

of a nreamblp a Peoples Republic. This protocol consists 

to a ffentleiru^n articles. In the preamble reference is made 
November * ^g^t^oment concluded between the two parties on 
The nrovisions providing for mutual assistance by all means. 

P ^tion in case of military menace to either 

Policy, Princeton, ,9,5. p. Oo. 

Stalin, Molotov, and othf»r« c— • ^ n • 

* he Soviet Union and the Cause of Peace, p. 33. 
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signator)'; imitual assistance, incliuling inilitaiy assisiniicc. in case 
of actual attack by any tiiiid country; anti seitiithateal rtf troops from 
cacii other’s territory alter the emergency is over/’ 

Moscow did not make ptdjlic the text of the piotoct)! until April 
8. On tlie same day tlie Cliinese (iovernment lodged a strf)ng protest 
with the Soviet Government on the basis tjf Article r, of the itje j 
Peking agreement, which stijmlates; "'rhe (Jovernment of the 
U.S.S.R. recognizes that Outer Mongt)lia is an integral part f)f the 
Republic of China and respects China's sovereignty therein.” l iie 
Chinese Government contended that "Outer .Mongolia being an 
integral part of the Republic of China, no foreign state has the 
right to conclude with it any treaties or agreements.” It charged 
that the Soviet Government in concinding a military alliance with 
Outer Mongolia had broken its pledge to China, infringed upon 
Chinas sovereignty, and violated the above-mentioned agreement.'" 

In his reply, dated A]>ril 8, Soviet rorcign Ciommissar I.itviiiov 
aigued that the protocol svith Outer Mongolia did not violate 
China’s sovereignty, inasmuch as it did not contain any territorial 
claim by the USSR atid did not inirodnce any changes in the rela- 
tions hitherto existing between the USSR and China, 'or between the 
USSR and Outer Mongolia. Xo support his position he cited as 
precedent the Soviet ag^reement with the Mukden government in 
1924. He concluded with the afnrmation that the Sino-Sovict agree- 
ment of 1924 still remained in force.*' 

On receipt of Litvinov s reply, the Chinese Government sent a 
second note to Moscow. While taking cogni/ance of the Soviet jrledge 
that the 1924 agreement was still valid, the C;hinese Government 
repudiated the Soviet position that the So\’ict-Mukden agreement of 
1924 could he regarded as a justifiable precedent for the Mongol- 
Soviet protocol, pointing out that in 192.] the Chinese Central 
Government did repeateclly protest against the Soviet-Mukden agree- 
ment and that this agreement later had to he submitted by the 
Mukden government to tlie Central Government for appi'oval. Fi- 
nally, the Chinese Government once more stressed that the Mongol- 
Soviet protocol constituted an infringement of China’s sovereignty 
and that China would not be bound by it.^- 

While Litvinov made painstaking efforts to strain the larv in 
defense of the Mongol-Soviet alliance, both Izvestiia, organ of the 
Soviet Government, and Pravda, organ of the Soviet Communist 

International News, April as, igaG, p. 821. 

China Year Book, pp. 30-32. 
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Party, expressly stated that the alliance was dictated by military 
considerations and was designed to forestall Japanese expansion.^^ 
Japan on her part did not fail to note the implications of the 
alliance. She regarded it as a triumph of Communism and a step 
of Soviet expansion. As countermoves she pressed demands on China 
for collaboration against Communism on the one hand, and on the 
other forged ahead with her own strategic expansion, in particular 
toward Suiyuan province, which is contiguous with Outer Mon- 
golia.'^^ 

Thus Soviet moves in Outer Mongolia heightened the tension in 
the relations between all the three major countries in the Far East, 
and inclined Japan to follow the line of least resistance and expand 
at the expense of China. 


Russia in Sinkiang 


Sinkiang, also called Chinese Turkestan, is important to China 
mainly because of its geopolitical significance. Like Mongolia, it is 
a strategic gateway to China for the “barbarians” from Central Asia, 
and consequently constitutes a key factor in China’s national secu- 
’'^^ 7 ' This is why China since as early as the Han dynasty (206 b.c.- 
220 A.D.) has always struggled for the control, if not also the exploita- 
tion, of Sinkiang and has fought numerous wars to achieve it. 

As regards Russia, she first manifested her interest in Sinkiang in 
1871 when Czarist troops occupied the rich Hi valley in the north- 
west of the province. At that time the Mohammedans in the prov- 
ince were staging a gigantic rebellion against China; and the Czarist 
Government, in dodging a protest from Peking, declared that it 
would evacuate the Hi area after the rebellion was suppressed. By 
1878 tlie Chinese had suppressed the rebellion, but the Russian 
forces in Hi showed no signs of Avithdrawal. A hot dispute thus arose 
and -svar between the two countries was avoided only by a hair’s 
breath. The dispute was finally settled by the Treaty of St. Peters- 
burg, signed in February 1881, whereby the whole Hi valley was 
restored to China, rvith the exception of a western strip reserved for 
those of tire Tungans who should elect to become Russian subjects.’’’’ 

For thirty years since 1881 and until the Chinese Revolution in 
general peace reigned in Sinkiang and was only briefly inter- 
rupted by a minor revolt in 1895. After China had become a repub- 
hc, the govern orship of Sinkiang was held by the famous Yang 


73 iV(-a- York Times, April lo, iq!.6 
n Toynbee, op. dl., ig^6, pp. g,.., 
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Tseng hsin, a scholar-statesman %vho had previously established a 
distinguished record in the public service.” Yang ruled the province 
with great political shill and evenhanded justice towards the various 
minority groups, and as a result his administration meant another 
long period of peace and progress to the province. 

At the time of the Bolshevik Revolution, a White Russian general, 
Annekov, retreated rvith his troops to Sinkiang to evade pursuit by 
the Bolsheviks. Governor Yang lacked the necessary military strength 
to expel or to disarm the refugee troops. By some clever strokes of 
diplomacy, however, he managed to disperse the armed trespassers, 
imprison Annekov, and later turn him over to the Soviet authorities 
to be court-martialed.’^ TTius Soviet forces bad no excuse to enter 
Sinkiang as they had to enter Outer Mongolia in the early igeo’s. 

Towards the Soviets, Governor Yang adopted a fair and reason- 
able attitude. While not averse to establishing relations with them, 
he took care that the relations should be placed on a strictly equal 
and reciprocal basis. In 1920 he took on the responsibility of nego- 
tiating a trade agreement with the Soviets in order to normalize the 
trade conditions on the border. Signed on September eo. the agree- 
ment provided that commercial and consular agencies were to be 
established by China in Russian Turkestan and by Russia in Sin- 
kiang; that commercial disputes and legal cases should be handled by 
the local courts concerned, that Russian soldiers and refugees in 
Chinese territory should be permuted to return to Russia; and that 
Russian goods imported into Sinkiang were to be subject to duties ac- 
cording to the Chinese Maritime Customs tariff. This agreement was 
later submitted to the Peking Government and received its ap- 
proi'al.’® 

After the general Sino-Soviet settlement of 1924, Soviet Russia 
began to establish consulates in Sinkiang— first at Tacheng in Decem- 
ber 1924. and then at Chengboa, Tihwa (Urumchi), and Kashgar in 
the following year. On her part China set up consulates at Semipala- 
tinsk, Tashkent, Andizhan, and Alma-Ata in Soviet territory.” 

The grooving interest in Sinkiang prompted the Soviet Govern- 
ment to construct a raihyay close to the western frontier of the 
province. This line connects Tashkent svith the Trans-Siberian sys- 
tem. and svas completed in April 1930.*® Apart from its military 
importance, the line has the obvious effect of making Sinkiang 

K Wu. Tvrkeston Tumult, London, igi* p 57 
TiFeng Vu-then. Hsm Chiaug Shih Ch'a Cht IRecordi of in Inspection Tour 
in Sinkiang]. Shanghai. 1934. PP- 4>-« 

rSKorth Chino llenld. September 15. igto. p. BoC 
China Year Book. i 9 ^ 9 - 3 °- P- •«*- 
lOJbld,, /«/, P- 4*- 
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gravitate economically and financially toward Russia and away from 
China. 

Prior to the completion of this Russian scheme. Governor Yang’s 
administration abruptly came to an end on July 7, 1928, when he 
was assassinated by a faction actuated by personal grievances.si The 
^vernorship then fell on Chin Shu-jen, former chief of the Political 
epartment. Lacking the administrative sagacity of his predecessor, 
Chin held on hardly three years when the first revolt broke out at 
urfan. Though quickly quelled, this revolt heralded other revolts 
to ^me. In the early months of 1931 Moslem disturbances were rife 
soon took on the character of an insurrection when 
^ ^ leaders succeeded in securing the cooperation of General 

^ 3 young brilliant Moslem commander from the 

nearby Chinese province of Kansu.82 By the beginning of autumn 
the situation had become so critical that Governor Chin decided to 
see ai the Soviets. On October i, 3931, he secretly signed a 

new tra e agreement with the Soviet authorities. This agreement 
too tie orm of an exchange of notes. It consisted of seven articles 
and four annexes. It permitted Soviet nationals and agencies to 
tra e ree y in various parts of Sinkiang; it lowered the import duties 
on Soviet goods; it allowed the establishment of Soviet commissions 
and commercial houses in various places; it provided for direct radio 
and tele^aphic communication between Sinkiang and the Soviet 
Union. All these privileges enabled the Soviets to maintain a con- 
trolling influence in the economic and commercial life of the prov- 
ince. y t e same agreement the Sinkiang government “hoped” that 
the Soviet Government would permit Sinkiang merchants to move 
goo s to t e Soviet Union without previous permission and would 
supply the necessary machinery and technicians for the development 
ot the province.®^ 

The material aid expected from Russia, however, did not come 
soon enough or in sufficient quantities. The Moslem insurrection 
continued into the following year, when Ma Chung-ying actually 
attempted to march on Tihwa, the capital. At that time Governor 
Chin had as his chief of staff General Sheng Shih-ts’ai, a native of 
Manchuria and a former staff officer of Chiang Kai-shek. Through 
luck as much as through military prowess, Sheng repelled Ma’s on- 
slaught and fru strated his attempt to seize the capital. The insur- 


81 Feng Yu-chen, op. cit., p. 44 

82 Ibid., p. 47. 
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rection subsided, but did not cease. Ma retired only to reorganize 
his forces. But at the same time Sheng also had his forces replenished, 
and this in a rather extraordinary tray. He toolw under his command 
a large contingent of Manchurian troops who, after their struggle 
with the Japanese insaders in Manclmria, had retreated into the 
Soviet Far East, wliere they were indoctrinated with Communist 
ideas and were later permitted by the Soviet authorities to march 
into Sinkiang.*^ . 

In Apr.1 .033, nhen the Moslem revolts tvere soil smoldering. 
Tihiva became a scene of serious factional strife. Amo^ ‘ 
garrisoning Til.wa t.as a contingent of While Russian,. Tbeie While 
Russians, unlike those in Manchuria, tvere not hostile to the Soviets 
Governor Ch.n Had confidence in them »"■* 
tor protection. Tliey were, however, dtsulisf.ed with 
with Cliin’s general maladministration. On April le they staged a 
Toup and attacked the olhcial restdenee of S-""- ““ 

Chin disguised himseli and succeeded tn 

Slfoifn wis ‘hen assumed control of the 

situation and peace svas ,^_njjhed a good occasion for a 

The flight of and for a reconciliation between 

political solution of { ,.33 Nanking sent two 

Sheng and Ma. Lsuade^he two leaders to 

special representatives 

cease their hostihti - — Large scale hostilities ensued, and 

again tried to m .„rned to Soviet Russia for aid. The Soviet 

at a critical stage ® 8 rvilling to comply with the request, be 

Government was m military advisers on his staff and was 

cause Ma had so 3, 3 Upanese puppet. Consequently 

looked upon by e trucks, and ammunition were 

Soviet planes, tan j j depleted armory. Above all, trained 

sent » sLiang and actively helped m .„c 

Soviet troops , forces." The outcome, as could be expected 

fight against che Moslemforc^^_ His forces were annihilated. Ind he 
hTmsdf was driven into Soviet territory, where he d.sappcared mys- 
teriously. 

84 Toynbee. TT at., m4. PP- 
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With his archenemy utterly defeated, Sheng became undisputed 
as er o m 'lang. During his administration Soviet influence in the 
grew y leaps and bounds. A signal feature of the adminis- 
aunching of a gigantic program of economic re- 
^ program the Soviet Government invested 
Pnvp ^ sums. On one occasion Sheng borrotved from the Soviet 
Thp ^ ^‘^rit :ve million gold rubles for reconstruction purposes.®’ 
flip oyernrnent furnished extensive technical assistance in 

• y’°ris projects included in the program, such as oil-ivell drill- 
irrigation, road building, animal husbandry, and 
ulaverl n ° schools and hospitals. Just as Soviet technicians 
„„„ ■ ^orispicuous role in the industrial enterprises and social 
air fnrr-P /‘^Y^^ers were prominent in the army, police, and 

milifarv 1 oviet instructors were employed in the provincial 
ansnirpi airfields were constructed under Soviet 

interpcii'n^'n f i motorized unit was stationed at Hami. An 

Chinese in feature of this unit was that its members wore 

Chinese instead of Soviet uniforms.®* 

Minister on January 22, 1935, Japan’s Foreign 

the “sovipfi frequent reports about 

Jo watch carp?°H and that for thij reason Japan had 

to this statem Communist movement in China.®® In reply 

Comm of the Council of People’s 

ereSTn Mns f All-Union Soviet Con- 

gress in Moscow on January 28, 1935: 

rumouK ^ couple of words on the slanderous 

thrfai £ ol Sinkiang. One is struck by 

USSR are efforts to spread this slander against the 

China is knn'"® whose policy in relation to 

up bv the srro^ r° cannot possibly be covered 

emphasize the ^ inventions. I consider it necessary to 

uXn ^on^Srs The Soviet 

foreign terr't ' mcompatible with its policy the seizure of 
ence integ-ritv anrf” absolute adherent of the independ- 

induding^Sinkiang.oo”'"^^^*®"''^ of her parts, 

Hirou\tftemen" an adequate answer to 

latever Molotov s declaration may mean, there 

New Sinki.ing], ^Shanghai, "nsS^'n oY' [Sheng Shih-ts’ai and the 

- PP- 93-94: T. White, "Report from T., i- 

“''so'co Je4«;4'7«“an '’M^rch 
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seems to be no doubt that at that time Sinkiang was undergoing a 
fairly comprehensive process of soviedzation in the sense that its 
internal developments, economic, military, and cultural, were pro- 
ceeding along Soviet lines and in effect under Soviet direction. Soviet 
aims in Sinkiang were mixed. But one of the most important among 
them was to strengthen the industrial and military position of the 
province and to check Japanese aggression in that direction. 

THE SIAN INCIDENT AND RUSSIA 

As may he seen from the preceding sections, since 193 1 both China 
and Russia had been subject to tremendous pressure from Japan, 
and both had adopted an extremely cautious policy toward Japan and 
had yielded to various unreasonable Japanese demands, in order 
to avoid war. The fulfillracni of the first Five Year Plan by the be- 
girining of 1933 strengthened the Soviet position to a certain extent; 
but at that moment Hitler had risen in Germany and the Soviet 
Union began to be menaced not only from the East but also from 
the West, The Soviet Union then appeared to be in a more difficult 
and dangerous position than China. But this was a difference in 
degree only. In general, especially since 1934. the situation of China 
was similar to that of the Soviet Union in three important aspects. 
(1) Each country was threatened by external a^ession. (2) Each 
was confronted witfi a gigantic Internal conflict; civil war in the case 
of China, the Great Purge in the case of Russia. (3) Amidst difficul- 
ties, each was strenuously and feverishly pusliing forsrard the task 
of national reconstruction. Similar circumstances resulted in similar 
policies. Each country svas trying all manner of ways to gain time 
for constructive efforts by maintaining peace and avoiding war with 
any loTeign country. Japan took advantage of the situation and 
exploited it for her own purposes, keeping China and Russia in 
suspense .as to the direction of her eventual full-scale aggression. 

Although it is difficult to present full evidence for the chain of 
causes and consequences, there is much to indicate that the Sian in- 
cident had the direct effect of attracting the locomotive of Japanese 
aggression in the direction of China, thereby relieving Russia of a 
tremendous cause for anxiety- 

By the end of 193G, when the incident occurred, the Chinese Com- 
munists had been for over a year actively agitating for a united front 
against Japan and for the cessation of the civil vi'ar. The united- 
front policy was not new to the Chinese Communists, however, it 
definitely gave them added and renewed enthusiasm after it had 
been proclaimed as the official policy by the Comintern in August 
1935- Chiang K.vi-shek as actual leader of the Nanking Government 
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had no relish for the idea. He was determined to exterminate the 
Chinese Comrnunists first before resisting external aggression. He 
was by all indications on the point of success when on December 
^2, 193^' just two weeks after Germany and Japan had concluded 
t e Anti-Comintern Pact, he was detained and deprived of personal 
freedom by his subordinate General Chang Hsueh-liang, often 
dubbed the Young Marshal,” who was entrusted with the north- 
we.stern campaign against the Chinese Communists, but played ball 
with the Communists instead.®* Having made his superior his 
prisoner, the Young Marshal demanded a united front against Japan 
an urged Chiang^ to cease warfare against the Communists and 
J^he admission of all parties and cliques to share the respon- 
sibility for national salvation. In a telegram to Reuter, a British 
news agency, the Young Marshal declared: 


An active anti-Japanese struggle is the only way out for 
China, which is unanimously demanded by the people. ... As 
Generalissimo gives up his fallacious policy and 
mobilizes an active anti-Japanese struggle, we shall immediately 
from"o 2 followers again and will fight on the first 


This statement provoked Japan. Two days later, Japan’s Foreign 
inis er rita declared that "the Japanese Government would op- 
pose any compromise settlement of the Sian dispute involving a 
s fuug anti Japanese front. At the same time the Japanese embassy 
spo -esmari m 1 anking averted in a press interview that "if strength- 
cning o t le Chinese attitude against Japan has been made the con- 
dition of Generalissimo Chiang’s release, the situation will become 
very serious. 

\Vhat complicated the situation most was Japan’s belief that Mos- 
cow fathered the Sian conspiracy. The Japanese press hinted that 
conspiracy was engineered by emissaries of the Soviet Union, 
le Japanese Kwantung Army went even farther. It claimed to have 
SIX months negotiations had been proceeding be- 

ciirl^ -1 m Moscow Government. Moved by 

ra ■ P' vanek, Soviet charge d’affaires in Nanking, called 

'orei^i Minister Chang Chun on December 20 and 
assured him that the Soviet Government had ceased relations with 
jg ^ la c\er since the Mukden incident of September 

C/iino nVrt/v Rnirw, December ig ig^G n Ri 

Shnnghai. .537. H. p. . 173 - 
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According to Cdgar Snow, Kfoscow definitely had a hand in the 
Sian incident. Commenting on the quick release of Generalissimo 
Chiang, he wrote, ‘'There is no doubt that the attitude of Soviet 
Russia influenced this quick disposition of the Sian Affair, and that 
Moscow was quite ple.ased with ilie peaceful settlement that restored 
Chiang to power.” 

Vears later, in a conversation with General Hurley in >roscow, 
Molotov admitted; “Due to the political and moral support of the 
Soviet Government, Chiang had been allowed to return to the seat 
of his gosernment and the revolutionary leader (Ch.ing Hsuch hang) 
had been arrested.”®* 

The extraordinary nature ol the Sian incident, the implication of 
the Sosict Union as well as the Chinese Communists in it. and the 
outspoken demands for a united from against Japan, combined to 
arouse the ire and suspicion of japan and constituted a most im- 
portant factor in diverting toward China the full force of Japanese 
aggression, which in tiie absence of the incident might very possibly 
have been directed against the Soviet Union. 

E Snow, The ISnItte lor 4tla, Nfw Yoil. i<)|t pp 

^0 Department of State, Umfed Siaret KeUuofu wiih CAma. tVasIunsion, 1949, p 7a 
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Russian Support for China 
Against Japan 


T he story of Sino-Sovict relations now enters the period of turbu- 
lence in the Far East and in the world in general. Tliis period 
may reasonably he taken as dating from July 7, 1937, the day on 
J\hich the Lukouchiao (Marco Polo bridge) incident occurred and 
ctl to the eiglu-ycar Sino-Japanese war. During this iicriod, Japan’s 
I'] ^ southeastern Asia posed a host of 

Fiirn' 1 °^ po'^’crs. During the same period 

ri^Pn^tr t? * aggression involving the rapid 

nncpT“ r Slates, and governments. Tliese developments 

posed a further set of problems for all the major powers. 

finn lelations during this period became more 

memn7 interconnected in the sense that develop- 

Tn ihlc often hinged on developments in other regions. 

examnl7\vvi , ® foreign relations may serve as a noteworthy 

theTu- Y sprawling across two continents from 

tern Pprm Pa^fic, and situated roughly between anti-Comin- 

to rnnrrl' Japmi, Russia found it more imperative than ever 

oiwin " ' ^"™P" ""I’ Par East. In this and 

be rer ^ t the story of Sino-Soviet relations will 

be recounted against a wider background of ivorld history. 

THK OUTBREAK OF SINO-JAFANESE HOSTILITIES 

Sinister implications, the Sian incident served as a 
Chine pmo t lat Cliiang Kai-shek enjoyed the support of the 
IV K ^“ained a high di^-ee of real 

remJn ^ t ” 1 ^ When Chiang regained his freedom and 

ore f r F° on Christmas Day, the Chinese people evinced 

^eat relief and joyful excitement.^ Indeed, it was because of Chiang’s 
n luence and achievements at that time that the Soviet Government 
intended to ma ke use of him as the leader of an anti-Japan China 
r China Weekly Review, January 2, 1937, P- 153. 
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and directed the Communist hiction in Sian to release him from 
captivity. 

Cognizant of the increasing unity and growing strength of China, 
Japan contemplated a reorientation of her China policy. In February 
1937 a ne^v government in Japan rvas formed under General Hay- 
ashi, and the portfolio for foreign affairs was assigned to Sato, a 
veteran diplomat Soon after he assumed office, Sato declared him 
self in favor of a new deal with China He called his countrymen's 
attention to China's progress toward political unity and economic 
recovery. He asserted that Japan's policy toward China should start 
from a new point and negotiations with the Chinese Government 
should be taken up on a basis of equality.* 

Just as Japan’s policy toward China was turning relatively friendly 
and conciliatory, the Chinese Communists intensified their agitation 
for united efforts against Japanese aggression. On February 10 the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party sent a telegram 
to the plenary conference of the Central Executive Committee of 
the Kuomintang in Nanking, wherein it made some pledges and 
presented some demands. It pledged (i> to stop its program of con- 
ducting armed uprisings throughout the country for the overthrow 
of the National Goveinment in Nanking, (2) to change the Soviet 
Government into a Government of the Special Region of the Repub- 
lic of China, (3) to reorganize the R^ Army iruo the National 
Revolutionary Army under the direa leadership of the Central 
Government and the Military Affairs Commission in Nanking, and 
(4) to put an end to the policy of expropriating the land of landlords 
and to execute persistently the common program of the anti-Japanese 
united front. 

It demanded (1) freedom of speech, assembly, organization, etc , 
(2) suspension of civil wars of all sorts and concentration of all the 
national strength for unanimous resistance to external aggression, 
and (3) immediate accomplishment of the preparatory work for a 
war of resistance against Japan. 

At the end of February the Kuomintang Central Executive Com 
niittee decided to accept the "red surrender. " * 

Whether this Communist agitation had any important effect on 
Japan's policy it is difliciiU to show. Concurrence of events does not 
necessarily mean that they have any causal relations. It is worthy of 
note, however, that the new relatively moderate and conciliatory 
policy of Japan toward China did not last long. The infiiience of the 
Japanese military, which had been in the saddle since 1927 and had 
* A J To>nb«e. Sun«y Intfrnatimal Sffatrs, tpjf. 1, p. i6i 
SC/itna IfeeHty Mexw. febnurf »j, i9S7- PP 
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further strengthened its position since the Manchurian invasion in 
1931, soon reasserted itself, and the relatively liberal-minded mem- 
bers of the government had to modify their policies and qualify their 
former statements. On the specific question of China, whatever the 
new policy the Hayashi government may have framed, it was not to 
apply to North China, which was designated as Japan’s special 
sphere of interest.^ This arbitrary attitude of Japan toward North 
China was the rock upon which Sino-Japanese relations foundered. 
Nanking was determined to retain and recover sovereignty in North 
China, while Tokyo persisted in attempting to cut off this area from 
the rest of China by political pressure, military force, and economic 
penetration including large-scale smuggling and public sale of mor- 
phine and other poisonous drugs.® 

Following the general election in April 1937, the Hayashi cabinet 
had to resign, and Prince Konoe on June 5 assumed the premier- 
s iip.^ The new government soon manifested many symptoms of 
totalitarian rule with its military character and warlike tendency. 
It put into effect the Five Year Plan of the Army. It placed imports 
under stringent restriction and rigid regulation. It instituted arbi- 
trary control of labor. On June 24 the Japanese Government in- 
^ructed its ambassador in London to start discussions with the 
British Government on concrete issues in regard to China and con- 
cerning Anglo-Japanese economic cooperation.^ These discussions 
greatly disturbed and irritated Nanking. They ultimately failed, but 
t e ai ure 1 not obviate the fact that Japan was making economic 
preparations for war. 

• aggressive tendency of the Konoe government was further 

indicated by the reappointment of Hirota as Foreign Minister. In 
resuming Ins post as Foreign Minister, Hirota also resumed his 
Japanese Doctrine of East Asia,” and his "Three Point Policy to- 
war ina, which previously had brought both Sino-Japanese re- 
ations an usso-Japanese relations to an impasse. He now connived 
at the independent actions of the Kwantung Army in Manchuria 
and permitted it to persist in its aggressive policy toward China and 


In the latter part of June an incident arose over the Amur River 
when Russian forces occupied some islands which Japan-sponsored 
ilanchukuo cla imed as under its sovereignty. The Japanese Gov- 


4 Toynbee, op. ctl., pp. ,62-163. 

lournal. Special Supplement, No. 174, p- if. China 

^ Japan Year Book, ip^y, p. 

1 Toynbee, op. cit., pp. ,65.166.’ 
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eminent at once protested, and the ensuing negotiations 1^^ ^ 

provisional agreement on June ag whereby both Soviet and Man 
chukuoan forces tvere to withdraw from the islands. The following 
day, however, there occurred a clash between the oppoung forces 
near the islands, and one of the Soviet gunboats was sunk. The Soviet 
Government nevertheless consented to withdraw from the islands 
and raised no question about compensation for the lost gunboat. 
This feigned or real weakness on the part of the Soviets possibly 
strengthened the belief of the Japanese ivar cliqu^e that Soviet mil 
tary ^ower had been seriously weakened by the Great P“’-S^:;''fich 
earlier in the month had involved the eK«t.tion of 
chevsky and seven other officers of the high comman ,, , • 

in cement. Relieved of worry over the Soviet "tenace to 
and perhaps noting the inaeased ani.-Japanese “S'ta >on o he 
nese Communists, Japan stepped up her aggressive activities in 

'^Toward ndddight o! July 7-8. '937. “ AtotS'; 

pgnctuattd by truce! "'‘"'J. " forces had occupied 

Scarcely three week! after ^ area!, B, 

Peiping, Tientsin, Feng'* • to Shanghai, China's greatest 

luid-Auguit the '1 ^,ds Japanese plane! bombed Nan. 

commercial port, frustrated and her pa- 

cirSterminSl to re.is. and fight Japan .0 the 
finish. , ei<'htyear Sino-Japanese war 

wll-a” !;fpmht%rd"=.ri - tWe P.nLma, a new 
phase of SinSsoviet relation! developed. 

the siNOSovirr nonaccression pact 
„ 1 e.f,f,rfc on China was beyond doubt a great relief 

Japan's ,vhich had been for years patiently and 

to the Soviet Go divert Japanese aggression away from its 

desperately ^^^^Yv ^ twoTeeks after the Lukouchiao incident, 
own domain. {“ Jcoviet Government, jeeringly remarked “Cer 
IzvesUta, organ o :ne.orrectlv iudging the correlation of forces 

a^greion in Man 
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churia would unfold in an entirely different direction from North 
China.” 

Now that hostilities between China and Japan had begun, the 
Soviet Government took care to confine Japanese aggression within 
Chinese borders. During the months follotving Lukouchiao, inci- 
dents on the Manchurian-Siberian border continued to crop up, and 
Japan actually occupied the Amur islands. The Soviet Union, how- 
ever, neither resumed her attempt to dispute Japan’s right over these 
islands, nor did anything that might aggravate the related issues.® 

While cautious to avoid friction with Japan in other matters, the 
Soviet Government did not disguise its intention to encourage and 
support China so as to prolong her fight against the Japanese in- 
vaders. On August 21, 1937, it signed with the Chinese Government 
a Nonaggression Pact, witii this cssentional provision: 

In the event that either of the High Contracting Parties should 
be subjected to aggression on the part of one or more third 
Powers, the other High Contracting Party obliges itself not to 
render assistance of any kind, directly or indirectly, to such 
third Power or Powers at any time during the entire conflict, 
and also to refrain from taking any action or entering into 
any agreement, which may be used by the aggressor or aggressors 
to the disadvantage of the Party subjected to aggression.^® 

In its application to the Sino-Japanese conflict, this provision ob- 
ligated the Soviet Union not in any tvay to support Japan or to em- 
barrass China. In other words, it restrained the Soviet Union from 
fishing in the troubled waters of China or robbing the Chinese 
jewel^ shop while it was on fire. To this extent and in this rather 
negative fashion, the pact gave China some comfort and encourage- 
ment. But it showed that the Soviet Government was still cautious 
not to offend the sensibilities of Japan. 

Following the conclusion of the pact, the Chinese Communist 
Party on its part made efforts to strengthen the united front and 
establish some kind of understanding with the National Govern- 
ment. On September 22, 1937, the Central Committee of the Party 
issued a manifesto, pledging (1) allegiance to the Three People’s 
Principles of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, (2) abolition of the Soviet form of 
government in China, (3) reorganization of the Red Army under the 
control of the National Military Affairs Commission, and (4) aban- 
donment of all measures aimed at overthrowing the Kuomintang, 


^ Ibid., p. 153. 

10 League o£ Nations, Treaty Series, Vol, i8a, p. 102, 
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sovietizing the country, and confiscating the properties of landlords. 
This manifesto was substantially the same in content as the telegram 
sent to the Kuomintang the previous February. The reaffirmation ot 
the Communist pledges was useful for propaganda and created an 
impression of national unity in the face of Japanese aggression. Actu- 
ally, there is considerable doubt as to whether the Communists ever 
faithfully carried out their pledges. 


SOVIET MORAL SUPPORT FOR CHINA 
From the very beginning of the Sino-Japitnete hostilities the 
Soviet Union was sympathetic toward China and sras quid 
deting moral support to the Chinese Government and people 
In the latter part of September , 031 . «h™ J-’P™ 

bomb Nanking » destruction, the Soviet Government » ““5 

protest and warning to Japan against such unlawful air bombard 

'"u'd°e.e'?vef ilSkralso that while the Soviet Union applied no 
specific sanctions against Japan, her ““ 7 ‘“^,™X"'utbIelt 
lions with Japan had shrunk into “"'S 

of the Sino'ja^panese 
were valued at 3,902,000 yen in 1957' 

m 1938.” further manifested itself in inter- 

Soviet moral ‘“PP/" ^tlie confiic, in Cliina. Japan’s 
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violation . independence and territorial integrity of 
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10, 11, and 17 of the Covenant and calling for advice on such means 
and actions as might be appropriate to deal with the existing situa- 
tion in Chinad® The Council, however, took no action under the 
articles invoked, not even, as required by Article 17, inviting Jap^n 
to accept the obligations of membership for the purpose of the dis- 
pute. At a meeting of the Council on September 16, 1937, the Presi- 
dent proposed that the Chinese appeal be referred to the Advisory 
Committee set up by the League Assembly on February 24, 1933; 
consequence of the Manchurian crisis. This proposal was passed, and 
the Council thus conveniently quitted the task of directly dealing 
with the dispute. Later, the Advisory Committee in turn appointed 
a subcommittee to examine and report on the situation.^® 

The Soviet delegation to the League of Nations participated in 
the work of all the committees, and Maxim Litvinov, head of the 
delegation, often pleaded for the cause of China and urged that not 
only moral but material aid should be given to China and that such 
aid should be given directly by the League instead of being referred 
to other organizations. He also criticized the other members of the 
eague for not recognizing Japanese aggression as aggression. In his 
address to the League Assembly on October 5, 1937. he said: 


The Soviet delegation has taken part in the work of the 
Advisory Committee, of the Subcommittee, and of the Drafting 
Committee. The Committees have impartially examined all the 
ac s roug t before them by the Chinese delegation, and have 
found these facts correct. We found in the action of the Japanese 
overnrnent a the elements that constitute aggression, but 
still we did not use the word "aggression.” We have not drawn 
the necessary conclusions from the statements we have made, out 
o e erence to t le opinions of some members of the League. 


In subseqimnt years the Soviet delegation continued to espouse 
the cause of China. The Soviet position was well set forth by Litvi- 
nov when he said at a meeting of the League Assembly on September 


iMntinr. 1 1 always insisted that the League of 

s s lou d afford the maximum support to the victim of 
aggression, and those modest recommendations which 

inv.m adopted are being fulfilled more than 

loyally by the Soviet Government.^ 


ir> League of Nations, 

10 pp. 5. 


Official Journal, Special 


Supplement, No. 177, p. 6. 


y* Ibid., p. 31, 

18 M. Litvinov, Against Aggression, New York, 1939, p. ,28. 
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On the tvliole, this statement was quite correct. Tlie record sliows 
that for years up to the time of the Soviet invasion of Poland and 
the Soviet attack on Finland in the latter part of 1939. the Sotiet 
Union had been a staunch supporter of collective security and a 
faithful member of the League of Nations. This Soviet stand uas, of 
course, dictated fundamentally by the interests of the Soviet Union 
itself. In the latter pan of 1937. for instance, aggression was raising 
its head not only in the Far East but also in Europe, and in both 
cases the security of the Soviet Union was directly or in irect y 
affected. Indeed, at that time a full-dress war was being Maged be- 
tween the Soviet Union on the one side and Geitnany and Italy on 
the other-only the battlefield was in Spain. Furtlierniore. on Novein- 
ber G, 1937. Italy adhered to the Gcrinan-Japanese .Anti-Comintern 
Pact as an original member, thus strengthening tlie aggressne trend 
against the Soviet Union. In denouncing aggression and preaching 
collective security, therefore, Litvinov .md other 
sured not only Japan but also Germany and Italy, and advanced not 
ZX :nlZJt/c, Chin., bu. ,1.0 .l,<»c of .he Soue. Un.on melt. 

SOVIET MATERIAL AID TO CHINA 
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month later, on May 5, the Japanese ambassador in Moscow made 
representations to the Soviet Government regarding the latter’s sup- 
ply of planes and pilots to China. He charged that the Soviet Union 
had sent 500 planes and 200 pilots and mechanics and large quanti- 
ties of war equipment to China since the outbreak of hostilities, and 
pointed out that a lieutenant in the Russian service had been cap- 
tured with the Chinese Air Force. Litvinov evaded the question, 
saying that many countries were sending arms and volunteers tf- 
China. Thereupon the Japanese ambassador replied that volunteer- 
ing was impossible in Russia, and that the Soviet Government would 
be responsible for any situation that might arise from its sending 
aid to China.^® The Soviet Government did not pay much heed to 
the warning. 

By way of retaliation and perhaps taking advantage of Russia’s 
misgivings in Europe, Japan managed to harass the Soviet Far East. 
On July 15 there occurred the Changkufeng incident on the Man- 
churian-Siberian border, and large-.scale hostilities quickly developed 
between Soviet and Japanese forces. While putting up a stiff and 
brilliant defense, the Soviet Government sought a pacific settlement 
of the dispute. On August 10, 1938, Foreign Minister Litvinov 
proposed an armistice, and afterwards a commission was set up to 
demarcate the frontier.^i 

No sooner had the Japanese menace to Russia calmed down than 
me threat from Europe became more pronounced. In September 
Nazi Germany clamored for the Sudetenland of Czechoslovakia, and 
on October 1 the infamous Munich Pact was signed by Germany, 
Britain, and France, granting the Nazi demand. Though Russia had 
a mutua assistance pact with Czechoslovakia and with France, she 
uas e t ^out of the affair. Suspicious of Anglo-French conspiracy to 
tuert Nazi aggicssion eastward, and sandwiched between the two 
menacing anti-Comintern allies, Russia could not but persist in her 
strategy of rendering aid to China so as to draw Japan deeper into 
t le mi itar) mire and thereby weaken the potency of the anti- 
Comintcrn alliance. It is understandable, therefore, that shortly after 

le 1 time 1 settlement Russia signed with China a credit and barter 
"hereby China was to obtain war supplies from Russia. 

1C amount of the credit corresponded to about 150,000,000 Ameri- 
can dollars.-- 

1 lie months following Munich were a portentous period in inter- 
national relations. War seemed ju'st around the corner. ^V’hiIe anx- 
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ions to a\oid or postpone war with any country. Russia assumed a 
firm diplom.itic front so as not to gisc any impression of sveakness, 
especially to Japan. For desirous of a long-term 

fishery convention with Russia. At the end of 19.1C *"^11 a convention 
was nearing consummation when Japan concluded the Anti Comin- 
tern Pact with Germany and thereby provoked Russia to balk at 
the very last moment. Since then, ilie fishery convention h.ad been 
put on a vearly '‘^sis. Toward the end of 1938 Japan soiiglit to ex- 
tend the convention again: hut the negotiations dragged on and 
were punctuated witli sliarp words and tlircats on both sicles It was 
not until April a. 19IO. »»«» negotiations ended in an 

agreement providing for the renewal of the old convention for an- 
other vear.»> In the tortuous course of these negotiations, Russian aid 

to China became more direct and extensive. On February 83, 1939. 
a group of Soviet army olTicer, reached Chungking and '^rc em^- 
.ated by Cluaa'a ^Var IK, Y.ng<l..n,- In •''' 

Ru»ia pledged in an ageeemen, ,o extcml anotbe, ered.t loan ol 

50,000,000 American dollars to China. .s-nirl ihe 

At the time the Soviet-Japancse fishery agreement vvas signed, the 
,1,™.;!," sreurope wa, ci.lemel, gaave I, on. 

EraoTr"„°;rrir.ore.io^.be^--^-^^^ 
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Czech territory than tl might ultimately be oriented 

that Hitler's territorial Anglo-French 
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motive, tried to important address to the 
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Eighteenth Party Congress.” In this adoress. 6 

peace offer to Hitler, saying: ^ 

3Ve stand for peace and for the strengthening of businesslike 
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He continued the hint by denouncing the Western press in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

The fuss raised by the British, French, and North American 
press about the Soviet Ukraine is characteristic. ... It looks 
as if the object of this suspicious fuss was to raise the ire of 
the Soviet Union against Germany, poison the atmosphere and 
provoke a conflict with Germany without any visible grounds for 

In reference to the Far Eastern situation, Stalin gave a heartwarming 
pledge of continued aid to China. He said: 

We stand for the rendering of support to nations which have 
fallen prey to aggression and are fighting for the independence 
of their countries. 

From these remarks by Stalin, it may not be farfetched to infer that 
on balance the Soviet Government at that time was more concerned 
over the threat from the East than from the West and was trying to 
come to terms with Germany in order to gain a freer hand to deal 
with Japan. 

Scarcely two weeks after Stalin’s address the Nazis seized Memel 
(March 22) and not long afterwards Italy invaded and annexed 
Albania (April 7). The international tension in Europe was thus 
aggravated. Arnidst the mounting crisis Molotov displaced Litvinov 
as oreign Minister. The policy of collective security was aban- 
doned, and diplomacy of the Machiavellian cloak-and-dagger type 
egM. At that time the Soviet Government was playing a kind of 
double game. It was simultaneously engaged in open negotiations 

Wit ^ ritain and France on the one hand, and secret negotiations with 

azi Germany on the other. According to the Soviet historian Po- 
it was Britain and France that were playing the 
ou e game by appeasing Germany while at the same time negotiat- 
ing with the Soviet Union.^^ Perhaps all these powers were playing 
a double game. 

A few days after Molotov became Foreign Minister, the tension 
in i^ope was further sharpened by the announcement of a ten- 
year German-Italian military alliance (May 7). Ahvays timing her 
actions with developments in Europe, Japan once more tried to test 
strengt with Russia. On May 11a Russo-Japanese armed conflict 
arose over Nomonhan on the border of Outer Mongolia and gradu- 
ally developed into large-scale hostilities. The severity of this conflict 
may e gathered from a subsequent remark by Molotov in the course 

Poticmkinc and others, Hisloire de la Diplomaticj Paris, 1947, HI, P* 7 *®* 
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of his specclj at tlie Extraordinary rifih Session of the Supreme 
Sosict of the USSR on Oitoher 31. 1930 On this occasion he said. 

for several niontlvs 01. 10 be more precise, in May, June, 

July Aiiinist and up to the middle of September, hostilities 
took place in the NoinanU.an district in the vicinity of the 
Moneolian Mancliurian border, between Japanese-Manchurian 
and Sovict-Mongolian troops. During this period all kinds of 
arms including airplanes and heavy artillery were engaged in 
actid’n, and battles were sometimes of a very sanguinary char- 
acter.2* 


In the meantime, itielf practically at wat with Japan ll.e Soviet 
Union nattirall, continued aid to China. Thnt in in, addre» hetore 
the Supreme Soviet at tlie end ol May. Molotov tealhrmed Soviet 
aid to China against japan in the tollowing terms: 

There is no need for me ro deal svitlt our attitude toward 
China You are well acquainted willi Stalins statement re- 
Sng the support lor nanon, wl.icl. have become victims of 
garaing uie j j . . ^dependence of their coun- 

.‘"dipSleiice are ronn.reml, carrying our ihi. policy m 
practice.*® 

of arms and war trade representatives,*'' About two months 

time amoummg to 13 Russo-Japanese armed 

It IS worthy of no accelerated Soviet aid to China, it may 

conflict over No™ j terms with Germany 

r„rrr"gh.it ™ “ 

Molotov promised continued aid to China, he said. 

. ..ineieenc with Great Britain and France, 

^Vhile conducting necessary to renounce business re- 

we by '““‘‘.'ie Gr^y^.nd Italy ... To judge 

lations with countr eluded that the negotiations [with 

by certain signs, n is not prcci 
Germany] be resumed. 
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Later, Soviet negotiations with Germany, not of a "business” 
nature, were secretly resumed; while negotiations with Britain and 
France were proceeding along more regular and responsible chan- 
nels but were still impeded by contrary views over the inclusion of 
the Baltic states in the general guarantee against aggression.^^ On 
August 23, 1939, while Russo-Japanese hostilities were raging on 
the Mongolian border, and before the negotiations with the British 
and French military missions in Moscow were wound up, Molotov 
pulled a rabbit from his hat and surprised the whole world. This 
rabbit was the Nazi-Soviet Nonaggression Pact.^'' It was signed in 
Moscow by Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov and Nazi Foreign 
Minister Ribbentrop. 

This manage de convenance between Communism and Nazism, 
possibly a result of the Russo-Japanese conflict in the East, now in 
turn produced repercussions on developments in the East. On 
September 15 Japan found it necessary to sign a truce with Russia; 
and the hostilities around Nomonhan which had been raging for 
over three months abruptly ended.*^ Thus by a stroke of diplomacy, 
the Soviet Union relieved itself at once of pressure from the West 
and from the East, and furthermore secured an opportunity for its 
own aggrandizement. 

In Europe a week after the Nazi-Soviet pact was signed Nazi troops 
invaded Poland. This provoked Great Britain and France to declare 
war on Germany on September 3. A state of war thus came into 
existence, and Soviet Russia declared herself a neutral. However, on 
Sptember 17, when Poland was desperately grappling with the 
Nazi horde in the west, Russian armies marched into Poland from 
L le east. On the same day Molotov declared that Poland was suffer- 
mg from obvious impotence and that her treaties with Russia, in- 
^ nonaggression pact, had ceased to operate.®® 
ortly after the marriage of Communism and Nazism the rift in 
tie united front in China, already apparent since the end of 19.*!^’ 
deepened and widened. Confused like Communists elsewhere by 
^ ommunazism and parroting Molotov’s remark on October 31 that 
U was. senseless and criminal to wage war for the destruction of 

It erism, the Chinese Communists began to call the war an im- 
peri^ist war. They then disregarded their early pledge to support 
me National Government and to resist Japan with united efforts, 
ey continued to resist Japan but mainly for the expansion of their 
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own power. They cre.itetl ihc socalled "Slicn Kan Ning (Slicnsi- 
Kansu Ninglisia) IVortlcr Rcgmn." and ruled ii like an independent 
state with its own laws. iunenc>-. and tascatiun system. They also 
increased their armed forces and cxpandetl beyond the ssar rone 
which wasorisiinally assi;pied loilicm by the Coserntneiit. and which 
covered northern Shensi, eastern Suiyuan. Chahar. and northern 
llopci*’ 

Like the Chinese Communists, the Soviet Government itself now 
began to play a kind of double game in the Far Ikast. just as it had 
done in Furope. On the one hand, it continued to give aid to China 
For instance, on October sj. iQS?). '* "•a* reported that five hundred 
Russian tethnicians already were in Cliina and additional supplies 
of tanks, antiaircraft guns, and oilier materials were on their way 
from Russia *" At the same time, in October 1939, Nfolotov made 
conciliatory remarks to Japan, and Stalin sent a new ambassador. 
Smetanin. to Tokyo to promote friendly Russtvjapancse rc'j>»on$. 
The new amhass.idor and his wife drank tea with the 
the Empress. This was no mere diplomatic flirtation. It soon led to 
an agTcement providing for the holding of formal ta ks. ‘•'“J 
talki^later settlesl some disputes on fishery nglm and payment for 
the Cliincse F-vstem Raihvay.** 1 • « 

On November 30. 1959. strengthening R«s 

sian border defenses near Leningrad. Soviet troops, without any 
declaration of war, marched into Finland, whi e Soviet planes 
tieciaration ciniand’s capital. The brave Finnish people of- 

cTcd^ifl rc.i..a..'cc »• 
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overran Denmark and Norway. To\vard t!ic end of May the Nazis 
successfully repeated their blitzkrieg in Iklgium and the Nether- 
lands. They then rushed into Trance. Italy was thereby encouraged 
to enter the war and stab France in the back. On June 14 fell 
into Nazi hands and France soon capitulated. 

The submergence under the Nazi tide of so many countries in so 
short a time produced profound effects on world power politics. 

ritain was at once seized with the fear of imminent invasion and 
on June 18 had a foretaste of Nazi bombing, which developed ivitli 
increased severity in the latter part of the year. Russia, despite her 
nonaggression pact ivith Germany, ivas by no means free from inis- 
givings. Iitlcr s statement in Mciu Kampf that destruction of France 
s lou precede the German drive to the east may have taken on a 
new and real significance to the Soviets at that time. Accordingly, 
oviet ussia committed further aggressions to protect her borders, 
n June 14, the very day Paris fell, Moscow sent an ultimatum to 
Lithuania demanding the right to send additional Soviet troops into 
ler territory. Within tivo days Soviet forces overran Lithuania. On 
June 16 a similar fate befell Latvia and Estonia.^ 

n t le 'ar East the balance of power was violently upset by the 
Nazi conquests in Europe. Britain, France, and the Netherlands, 
the principal colonial powers in East Asia, were now unable to 
CO onies. Japan could not resist the temptation. She 

rmine lo go south.'*- And in her soutlnvard expansion she tried 

irs o gam control of Indochina. One September 22, 1040, she forced 
establishment of Japanese air bases in Indo- 
hrin etober she landed troops at Hanoi and tried to 

inrr h ^ ^ of Tongking under occupation. Further indicat- 

ncirt for southward expansion, she entered into a new 

Lict Jnr-i f on September 26, providing for mutual 

in thp possible attack by ‘‘a power at present not involved 

Rnscia ropean war or in the Sino-Japanese conflict,” and excluding 
Dart wa? ®^ope of operation .'*■* This clearly meant that the 

the nnlv *^^’0 United States, which at that time was 

southwLterrPadfic.''°“^'^ expansion in the 

ag-ainst improved her position both in her war 

-1 southward drive, China throughout 1940 

PP- ^34-835. 

K. J. Sontac anrl i c n^i i* 

220*221. ' ■* ^azi-Sovict Relations, New York, *94®* PP' 
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was faced with RTcat harddiips and discoiirascmcnts. In March the 
\\'ang Cliins-wci puppet Rnacrnmcni was set up in Nanking and pro 
claimed itself to he the ’’New Central Gosernment of China. * 
ThrouRh this puppet Rosernment Japan hoped to effect the po 
litical domination of China which she had Imherin sought in vain 
To add to China s difTicuhies and hardsliips the British Gosernmeni 
in July ordered the closing of the Burma Road, which at that time 
was the principal supply route for China.” Then in early autumn 
Japan acquired strategic air bases in Indochina and was threatening 
China not only witli economic sirangnlation hut with actual attack 
from the backdoor. I-astly. the Chinese Communists had become a 
greater threat to internal peace and unity in consequence of tl.eir 
intensified attempt to enlarge their army and c^pand tlieir territory 
Early in the year the Communist Fighth Army Group moved into 
Shansi province and then steadily made their 'vav >nit> Shantung 
noitLcrl, Ki^ns,,. .in.l Anl,«ci. .he K..,ng... Chcl....ns .order to 
join Ihc Communi.. Now Fonr.h Ar.ny .horo, I" doms o iho Com 
In.ini.l (orccs crowd imo il.c wot rone. auiRncd by the Ml.onj 
Go.crnmcm lo o.licr miUwty commander., ami consequent y arme.i 
clashes broke out, To prevent .aggravation of the conflict, tlie Gov 
ernment in late .luiomn onlcrcd .he F,.gh.h Army .o slop ... son.h 
.vard canan.ion and wi.lidtaw nonhwaid, ami ordered .Im New 
Fm .h Army .o cro.. .he Vans..e River .o nor.h K.ans..., The or. 
dm! howesew were def.ed. and eis.l ..r.Ie .n U,e m.ds. oE fore.gn 

ag|re., ion loomed lareera^^ ^ 

,emd IT ^ ; T 

senieo oy i h , . Ciil Soviet Russia did not let her 

di..rc..,nB ™ cTa. ion, wii. Japan a. .ha. rime were .m 

down, allhongh „„„ a mat.er oE .ime, 

proving. Wit imDeralive to ensure freedom from Japanese 

SovicR.,.., a deemed between Germany! Japan 

Tdtta'ly d.o..Eh eaclnding Ruwia from it. opera., on. did no. obi. 
and Italy, tiioi g affirrcssion against Russia. The mam 

gme Japan to re ,l,erS. eontinned to be the prevention 

objective oE So „„q„es, ol China, which certainly 

of Japan from o . in the Soviet Far East and 

weld incline japan .ocomm..ag^„m^^.^ 

STpe, So“;'R,Sa ,va. .hu. compelled b, the non log.c of global 

iSjVeu. lori Vimes, March y>. ‘9t" 

July >9. ‘91° 

41 Sun Fo, op eit , p 
« Molotov, op cit, PP 79*®- 
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forces to continue giving aid to China and sustaining China as an 
effective buffer against Japan, 

At the end of March, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek in his report 
on t e '"'^r of resistance against Japan pointed out that Soviet sup- 
port tor China had been considerably stronger since the end of the 
Soviet-Finnish war.^'* 

After the close of the Burma Road, Soviet Russia and China dreiv 
closer together and on July 27 concluded another trade agreement 

provi mg or the exchange of Chinese raiv materials for Russian war 
supplies.-'® 

time Dr. W. AV. Yen, China’s veteran diplomat, said: 
Soviet Russia has rendered perhaps more than any other Power 
rnateria ai to China, in the form of arms, ammunition, and 
planes. 

Later Dr. Wang Chung-hui, another high official of the Chinese 
Aauonal Government, paid tribute to a different kind of Soviet aid 
to China. He wrote: 


The Soviet nws agency, neivspapers and periodicals have 
also done their share in winning sympathy and securing support 
published in the Soviet Press tends to make 
Ina sympathetic toward the Chinese people 

governmental poliq- toward China, 
wntrn Pr^^s.e^^ercises a considerable influence over 

- pinmn, and indirectly enhances our capacity in inter- 
national publiaty work. *2 ^ ‘ 

late as January 4, 1941, China and Soviet Russia signed a netv 
ar er agreement whereby Russia undertook to supply China with 
inderdl^^ military equipment.*^ A friend in need is a friend 

york Timcz, April 2, ,040 

S0/6.U, July 27, ,940. 

igjo, ^.*'205.'" ^ "Soviet Far Eastern Policy," Pacific Affairs, Septemba 

during the Last Three Years," China 

'iork Times, January 5, 1941. 
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Russian Appeasement of Japan 
and Desertion of China 


AT THE time it was concluded, the Nati Soviet Nonaggression 
iX Tact of Aitgitst 1939 '«• Rene.ally regarded as testimony of a 
great diplomatic revolution. Subsequent events however, 
showed that it did not represent a true rafprcchement but only a 
delaying tactic between two giant powers which, while unafraid and 
unscrupulous in bullying and attacking the lesser nations, felt as yet 
unprepared for war with each other and desired a reasonable penod 
for preparation and strategic expansion at the expense of he r 
neighbors before coming to the supreme struggle. 
was no wonder that immediately after the pact was c ... , 

Russia and Nazi Germany vied with each f''" “ ™ e 
international law and morals and in the absorption of one weaker 
“alur anodier a, buRers to safeguard their respect, ve bound- 

i, a t T3.,«5a ilie expectation of the oncoming struggle 

Wlm Germa’ny became greater after the fall of France in June .940 
To avoid the fatal dilemma between Ore and ' ■‘"‘'i ' '' J™" 
Government, while continuing aid “/'I'P 

up the fight Japan. It happened 

rjSa-rXr,mss„io^ycm.m„ 
into southeastern A-a .ppease the 

quently the ° . case the tension of her relations with 

Soviet Union, wa, inHimd ^ 

that power on “ "“P™” >L , ,„rse rapprochement waxed 
stances, the trend >0'"'^ ” imernalional situation, with far- 

stronger and «™”S" jgorK end internal politics, was 

reaching effects on Chinas i 
about to emerge in the I ar *■'“**' 
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APPEASEMENT OF JAPAN AND DESERTION OF CHINA 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE XEU7EALITY PACT AND CHINA 

After his forces captured Paris in June 1940, Hitler could not 
contain his joy, and he danced in glee. He was now fired vrith 
ambition to conquer the British Isles. “We are coming,” he pro 
claimed to the Britons.^ This was no empty threat, for soon after- 
wards Isazi bombers dropped death and destruction on British cities. 
Hoivever, toivards the end of the year Hitler was forced to recognize 
British air superiority and had to change his plans. He then probably 
ea e to drive to the east. This decision was in keeping vrith his 
early notions of conquest as set forth in Mein Kampf. 

seems that the Soviet Government had antici- 
pate ^ ^ pOjssible reorientation of Hitler’s ventures and had felt 
r concerned over the situation in the Balkans. Indeed, Russia 
hCTself had designs in this cockpit of Europe. In early November 
Soviet Goveamment dispatched Foreign Minister Molotov to 
berhn to discuss the Balfian situation ivith the Nazi leaders. Arriving 
on ^'Ovember 12, Molotov immediately had conversations wth 
faring, and Hess, and later had lunch conferences with 
nitier and Nazi Foreign Minister Ribbentrop.^ During the con- 
erences a v. ide range of questions were discussed in regard to Fin- 
land,_ Rumania, Bulgaria, Turkey and the Straits, Russo-Japanese 
relations, the possibility of Russia adhering to the Tripartite Pact, 
and so on. AftcT a stay of two days Molotov returned to Moscov.’. A 
communique later issued by the Nazi Government stated that there 
la een an exchange of views which led to agreement on all im 
portant questions wJiich were of interest to the wo countries.^ This 
vas intended only for foreign consumption. As a matter 
j ^ strong undercurrent of conflict and tension during 

le con erences, especially concerning such questions as German 
j ps in -inland, the Gc-rman guarantee given to Rumania, and 
nrf Soviet guarantee to Bulgaria. An apt commentaij' 

Tj. , ^ erences vas that a month or so later, on December 18. 

ar r-riTcW^^^c ^ ‘^'^P'Secret directive. Operation Barbarossa, aimed 
at CTushmg Soviet Russia in a quick carnpai.gn.'' 

nar-t” !?’ Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia signed a 

nr-rif-^ Providing for the settlement of questions con- 

^ CIS let annexation of the Baltic countries and with 
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tlie Polish Irnmicr. On the same day the two countries also entered 
into a new trade aitreentent. ettending the old one for another year. 
On the surface these gesture, were signs of further rapprocheuieut; 
actually they ivere smohe screens designed to cover up Nazi host ty 
for the SoMcts, and possibly sice seisa. When spring set in, N«ii 
pansion in the llalkans began in earnest, and toward, the end o 
March Nazi force, had occupied and dominated Bulgaria, which 
Russia consideied to be within her sphm of mnueoce 

At this critical stage of Nazi aggrandizement, \osul.. Matstioka 

Japan's Foreign “‘ff [; o'!:" i^ he’ liaraT^es of 

r„rhV'\ndnonagg,-- 

mg par ,e. ^ policy of friendship Nevertheless, 

^ of'The pact, Natl bomber, launched 

heavy raid, on outmp’tiie sensibilities of the 

This “«“™“|’"Govirnnten, now considered it imperative to 
Sov.c 8. The o thousands 

conciliate Japan so a * ^ Matsuoka on his homeward jour 
of mile. »Pf”',f“'t™; a^.in, Molotov engaged him in conver 
ney “ rf.ingly short space of time the two diplomat, 

sation. and m a surp g y upshot was the Russo 

came to a complete con^^^^^^ lie, pge the Nazi 

Japanese Neutrality generally regarded as sym 

Soviet arv reversal of international relations.* The 

bolizing a res 1 pa^t may appear sudden Actually, in 

conclusion of Russo-lapanese relations had already shown 

the latter part o 9 shortly before Molotov visited Berlin 

SrjVpTrGTvemmen. hid oifered the Soviet Government a non 
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P^ct and the latter had raised a number of questions as a 
basis tor negotiationd® 

^ Soon after the pact was signed, Matsuoka resumed his homeward 
joiuney. t the railway station, no less a person than Generalissimo 
a in iimse , accompanied by Foreign Minister Molotov, came to 
see iim o and bid him farewelld^ This was the greatest honor 
Soviet leaders to a foreign diplomat. It reflected 
the immense importance which the Soviet leaders must have attached 
to the neivly signed pact. 

The veiy fact that Russia, hitherto a strong supporter of China’s 
v^ai e oits, la reached a rapprochement with Japan, as yet still 
yma s itteiest foe, constituted a great disappointment to the 
Qiinese Government and people. But the conditions of the rap- 
i c iei7ien , as embodied in the provisions of the Neutrality Pact, 
deepened the disappointment. 

provided that “both Contracting Parties agree 
friendly relations between them and to 
Bv AiV V ^ territorial integrity and inviolability.’’ 

flip parties pledged that should one of them be 

nh<!prvp np°f action by one or more states, the other would 

Arfirl *■ ^^°^§1^°ut the whole duration of such conflict, 

flipn valid for five years and 

\ou e automatically renewed unless previously denounced. 

mpnf^'^T annexed to the pact declared that the Govern- 

“resnerf Government of the USSR 

and invinUh'l^t^^^p^ ^ Japanese Empire the territorial integrity 
Dart of fit s' Republic of Mongolia and on the 

U‘ie Empire S' MancTiukum’’'''^^”''"''' inviolability of 

beJVf mason's.^'^'^™*’ embarrassing to China for a num- 

neL^ao-lreSs^ion Japanese forces and encouraged Japa- 

undertook "to refrfin from^S-' 

agreement, which may be SS bvShr Te 

disadvantage of China. ^ aggressor or aggressors to the 

indiiamV ^longoHa and Manchuria, Russia clearly 

position to assume the same no'' Manchukuo, and her dis- 
_ position in Outer Mongolia as Japan 
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assumed in Manchuria. In both 
China’s sovereignty as well as her territoriarintcCTi'/v ' 

( 3 ) The pact eased the tension on the SibcrianAiL, . . 

and thereby enabled Japan to shift part of h Iwrdcr 

from Manchuria to eastern and central China fo"^ trfxjps 

Following the conclusion of the pact japan intenVr^^'k 

along the China coast and occupied a number of'" ° '>flcniisc 

including Ningpo, Wenchow, and Foochow » a. townt. 

forces in the interior started a large-scale oficn * 

strongholds in Hupeh province.'* Against Chinese 

(4) While facing intensified Japanese attacks n ' 

hand was threatened with cessation of war i* ll'c other 

which had been coming for years in a steady Kuiii.i, 

query from the Chinese Government as to * 

Japan constituted Soviet recognition of Mancj"t *<*«h 

it would affect the continuance of Sino-Sovier 'whether 

Government on April i6 formally gave the ' the S'jsict 

Neutrality Pact with Japan did not mean a ch that the 

toward China." This assurance turned out Soviet nrjlirv 

platitude, especially after the Nati attack on ‘I'pIorruitJ 

JUIIB 2t. In Ut5 OctobCT Ijie Chines CovtmU'''"* Union on 
fication from Moscow that in view of the ^fteived notf- 

shipments to China would have to be diirr, Narii war 

(5) Last but not least, the pact had the 

separatist tendency on 1»” o{ the Chin.,^ p'*' ^fouragina the 
creasing the difficulties of the National and jn- 

January the Communists defiance of |},g ^ ‘^"t. In [j,p 
minated in a big armed conflict on the 

Yangtze. The seventy of the conflict may b, «nk of the lower 

General Ych T’ing. veteran Communi« c frrmi the fact that 

and his New Fourth Army ^ctically wip^j wa, captured 

forces." But this serious setback Wrengthened; ^ Rr^^ernment 
the determination of the Commuo«t leadtr^ ‘f'an weakened 
ment and to seek expansion whenever aw tf'c Oovern- 

March the situation had so worsened that,. Wherever rK^„'ble, W 

drew from and boycotted the People’, p..^'^mtini,t, even 

'•'"J Council." 
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Russia came to terms with Japan, the Chinese Communists thought, 
and rightly, that the Chungking Government had been abandoned 
by Moscow, and consequently they had even less regard for the 
Government and became more intransigent in continuing their in- 
dependent course of action and expanding their influence. 

It can thus be seen that the Soviet rapprochement with Japan 
not only weakened Soviet ties with China and dampened China’s 
war efforts against Japan but also accentuated the internal dissen- 
sions in China. 


THE NAZI-SOVIET WAR AND PEARL HARBOR 

By the end of April 1941 Nazi forces had pushed into Greece 
and Yugoslavia, in disregard of Soviet interests and susceptibilities. 
Stalin and other Soviet leaders could not fail to realize that their 
war with the Nazis was coming apace. To prepare for the imminent 
conflict the first care of the Soviets was, as it had always been, to 
ensure freedom from attack on the Far Eastern front. In order to 
further cement the understanding, if not friendship, with Japan, 
the Soviet Union on June 11 signed a commercial agreement with 
Japan to last for five years and providing for an exchange of goods 
totaling 30,000,000 yen a year and for reciprocal most-favored- 
nauon treatment concerning tariff and commercial procedures.^^ 
Ten cUys afterw'ards Hitler declared tvar on Russia in a character- 
istic anti-Bolshevik diatribe, and almost while he spoke, Nazi forces 
rushed eastward onto Soviet soil. 

In waging war on Russia Hitler may have thought that the mo- 
ment he actually fulfilled his former pledge to destroy Bolshevism, 
Great Britain and the United States might join his crusade, particu- 
arly when he noticed that up to that moment Soviet relations %vith 
rcat jritain and the United States had been deteriorating in con- 
sequence of Soviet attack and occupation of various countries in- 
c u ing ‘in 3nd. To his chagrin, quite the contrary happened. The 
moment the Nazi-Soviet war began, the two Anglo-Saxon powers 
cc^e to re^rd Soviet Russia as a potential enemy and their sus- 
p cions o Russia vanished like morning dew before the 

rising sun. The British Government under the leadership of Church- 
1 soon proclaimed its community of interest with the Soviet Gov- 
mment. On July 13 Great Britain and Soviet Russia formally 
ccame a les y signing an alliance agreement which came into 
lorce immediately, withnnt 


r ° e> aiiidjicc agreement wnicn cajjiG 

force immediately, without being subjert to ratification.” 

ugust 14 rime Minister Churchill and President Rooses’eU 
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had a meeting aboard a battleship in the north Atlantic and after- 
wards issued what has since been called the Atlantic Charter, whose 
contents substantially resembled the Fourteen Points of President 
Wilson toward the end of the first World War. At the meeting of 
the Inter-Allied Council in London on September 24, Maisky, Soviet 
ambassador to the Court of St James, declared that the Soviet 
Government endorsed the principles expressed in the charter, prin- 
ciples which are so important in the present international circum^ 
stances.” In November the United States Lend Lease I^w, enacted 
the previous May, was extended to include Soviet Russia as a bene 
ficiary. The first US loan to the USSR amounted to $1,000,000,000 
and carried no interest.*® t. j- , 

Meanwhile developments in the Pactfic were headinB toward a 
etisU. Following the iottelusion of her 

Japan no. only ;rjap,ne™ oc 

:^?;rdt«h^LrnrThifrove gtlatl, ^ 

S-a*;..... in protest, •!- «f,,7-J.\a?o,lowVd^^^^^ 
tee jTpane'e'aS in the Bn.ish E-P''- SSo'J'S'en 
lands d“STh^ over the Pacific. At the 

became tense. War do laoan’s Prime Minister, proposed a 

end of August. and himself for a"^ frJnk ex- 

meeting between 5e„veen their respeciise coun 

change of viesvs concer g reoeaiedly made by the Japanese 
tries." This FOp^ Washington in the succeeding 

ambassador Admiral N coiddl Hull replied that .is pre- 
months. But Secretary gf the heads of the two gosern- 

hminary requisites for intention to withdraw her troops 

ments, Japan must »|'0 ^ clear the fundamental pnn 

from China and j3,ues.« The meeting did not 

c.ples conversations, howeser. were continued be- 
take place. ,,ie lapanese ambassador. Early in Nosem- 

tween Secretary Hu . .j-'JJcial ensoy. fiew to Washington to 
ber. Saburo burusu. J F ^^jJ^.^ijations. Nescrthelcss the tonscr- 
assist the ambassao December G President Ronscsclt 

p".°oo»' ""■•“■S' ■■> E"'?'"- •» 
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to the tragic possibilities" in the Pacific, and stating that both 
he and the Emperor had "a sacred duty to restore traditional amity 
and prevent further death and destruction in the world.” ^ The 
reply came the following day. Its delivery to Secretary Hull by the 
Japanese envoy and the Japanese ambassador at 1:20 p.m. (Washing- 
ton time)^ synchronized with Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor, an 
attack which appears to have taken the United States completely by 
surprise. Soon afterwards the United States declared war on Japan 
and later also on Germany in Europe. World War II thus assumed 
its full stature and proceeded in full swing with the rapid victories 

J^P^ti in southeastern Asia echoed by rapid Nazi victories in 
Russia. ^ ^ 

On New Year’s Day 1942 the embry'o of the United Nations was 
ormed when representatives of twenty-six nations, including the 
United States, China, Russia, and Great Britain, signed in Washing- 
ton the United Nations Agreement stipulating that each of the four 
overnments pledged itself to employ its full resources, military and 
economic, apinst those members of the Tripartite Pact and its 
adherents with which that Government was at war.^® 


SOVIET WITHDRAWAL FROM SINKIANG 
Throughout the course of World War II, or more precisely after 
earl Harbor, Sino-Soviet relations continued to be in a state of 
sow but steady deterioration. A beginning and important feature 
of this phase of Sino-Soviet relations was the wholesale Soviet with- 
drawal from the Chinese province of Sinkiang. 

■ Stalin s plan to make Sinkiang a sphere of exclusive Soviet 

influence and a bulwark of Soviet power in the East.^'’ In conse- 
quence of Soviet interest and investment in its economic develop- 
ment, Sinkiang had reached an advanced stage of material prog- 
ress w en the Sino-Japanese hostilities broke out in July 1937 - 
° 1 policy of supporting China against Japan, Gen- 

era] i)heng Shih-Ls’ai, director of the Sinkiang administration, pledged 
his support for the Chinese National Government. This pledge as- 
^ ^iE^iUcancc about raid-ig4o, when Japan had cut 

off China s supply lines from Indochina and Burma and the only 
° for China was the Siberian-Northivest Highway 

which toaverses Sinkiang to the Soviet Union. A year later, after 
Russia had join ed the war against Germany, Russian aid to China 


21 Department of State, op. dt., pp. 784-786. 
^Department of State, nullelin, Janul^ 3, ,94,, p. 3. 
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ceased and the highway lost its significance. However, before long 
Sinkiang assumed a new significance to China, and the Chinese 
Government and people developed a nesv and intensive interest in 
that province. 

Following Pearl Harbor, Japan drove into Indochina and Burma 
and seriously menaced China from the rear. The Chinese Govern- 
ment then determined to broaden its war base to anticipate the 
moment when it might be compelled further to trade space for 
time. Attention was then directed to Sinkiang. In March 1942 
the Government sent a special commissioner. General Chu Sliao- 
liang, to Tihwa to negotiate with General Sheng.^s Probably ex- 
pecting the Nazi defeat of Russia. General Sheng early m April 
publicly pledged his loyalty to Chiang Kai-shek and arrested some 0 
the principal prt^Sovici officials and discharged numerous others.* 
From then on, events moved at a rapid tempo. A substantial portion 
of the huge army of war refugees from the coastal areas were en- 
couraged to migrate into the norilnvestern province under the lead- 
ership 0! university students and engineering experts. I" «rly July 
Dr. Wong Wen-hao, ^finiste^ of Economics, and General Chu Shao- 
Hang, commander of the Eighth War Zone, led a T.hwa 

and made a general survey of the province. A Go Northwest 
movement then began in China, and the Centra 
worked out a ten-ycar plan for the development of he Nort^vcsi. 

In the latter cart of August Madame Chiang Kai-shek flew to Tihwa, 
"hie “ l ad sev rar?“nter.nc» wi.h Gcnen .1 Sheng. Th„ even. 
«.e an ipe.us to .he "Go Nortlnves." movemen.. For vanon, pnn 
fosea connected ,.i.h ll.is movemen. .he Covernnaen. appropr.n.ed 
a bS Lm a. the beginning ol .pFS-” A> .he .ajne njne .he reg.me 
“ “‘fa *“* ® A SiiDervisory High Commissioner, 

in ™ ?ihwf. and a branch of 

ihiZlintan- ,va>°establi,bed .here. Many ol Ihe forrner officials 
vere reToved and replaced by new one, appo.n.ed by Cln.ngk.ng 
In a lesv month, Sinkiang s™ made „.b,ecr .o a large meamre ol 
'Sect ™ Chine, e rnle. The ne» polincal p.c.nre me nded .be es.ab- 
eiiective u American consulates.'- 

hshment m „„ged by the Nazi forces and had 

Meamvbi e uss^^ casualties, particularly in the grim 

r.'rnSe Z S.alingrad ..bid. las.cd almo.. half a year, nil February 
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republic.** Several momln later, in March joh- disturbances 
took on .1 more menacing character and insoUed Outer Mongolia 
as well as the Kazakhs. At that time it was reported that Kazakh 
raiding parties had crossed into nortliern Sinkiang and that during 
the ensuing skirmishes about ten Soviet planes bombed and strafed 
the Chinese troops for four ebys betsveen March 1 1 and Marcli iC. 
On April a the Moscosv radio bro.adcast a dispatch received by Tass, 
the Soviet nesvs agency, from Ubn Bator in Outer Mongolia, alleg- 
ing that Chinese troops in Sinkiang in their pursuit of persecuted 
Kazakhs had violated the lcrriion.il integrity of the Mongolian 
Peoples Republic and that Mongolian authorities expected the 
Soviet Government to give then. 'Vvery necessary help and support 
in accordance with the Soviet-Nfongol Mutual Assistance Pact of 
March la. togr.. The Tass dispatch also charg^ that Chinese planes 
had machine-gunned the fleeing Kazakhs* The Chinese Govern- 
ment promptly denied these charges, 
ncforc April .0 an 

new quarter when parties of Kazakns on ,„iiM 

m jmrnmy cLeral W„ Chung 

feelings, General S g © SinMang government.** But the 
hsm was appointed to head the ^ General 

^^oslcm revolt did not a . War Zone, was attending 

cm. Shao-hang, '„vt '^mul^neral .u Til.„a in honor 

a reception given by the Sov^t ^ ^ Revolution, he 

of the f , -n armed band equipped with mortars 

was suddenly ‘ t„red Kulja (Hi).” Thus gathering 

and machine guns h P revolt continued into the 

strength and ,j,e wheel of Sino-Soviet relations, 

following years and clogged 

SOVIET DENUNCIATION OF THE CIUNESE GOVERNMENT 

T .tkouchiao incident in 1937 the Soviet press 
For years since the rhina's war efforts and consistent in 

had been sympathetic toward Chinas 
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after the triumph at Stalingrad, Russia was at least freed from the 
fear of defeat, if not assured of final victory. It was also clear at 
that time that Japan was beginning to feel the impact of American 
naval and air power in the Pacific and was neither willing nor able 
to open a Far Eastern front against Russia. In the second place, 
Moscow wanted to uphold the Chinese Communists. At the time 
Rogov made his criticisms, the Chinese Government and Com- 
munist forces were engaged in fierce though sporadic armed con- 
flicts. 


THE MOSCOW, CAIRO, AND TEHERAN CONFERENCES 

In the letter part o! .943. «veH when Soviet withdrawal Iron. 
SinUang was going on, prospects of Alhed victory m E“'op' 
to appeL brighter and brighter. Apart iron, cru.h.ng *0 Nan 
slaughts, the Soviet forces secured big gams m their own 
andlere rolling along in Ifieir persistent advance t”™* 
while the Anglo American armies were '! the 

North Africa and the M.dit^an»n ^"“^e oth °r"haS 

unconditional surtendet o! halV » J 

in the previous March and April ii iwu in Bill 

and th? Soviet ol 

garia, Furthermore. J « Lest ihe reassuring signs of 

many and the Soviet of selfish interests and 

victory should revive shouia induce Hiller to make 

ambitions on the part of the -Ml . peace and split the 

considerable concessions powers considered it necessary to 

Allied coalition, the ch solidarity and continue their 

take steps to Accordingly a conference was 

united action against the« J^nded by the Foreign Secretaries 
held at Moscow on ^cto ^ (Anthony Eden), 

of the United wplo^v). It lasted tweh-e days till October 

and Soviet Russia (\ • ^ sessions. However, among 

30. China was never a p y joducts of the conference there was 
the declarations that v> ^ Secretary Hull suggested that 

one dealing with genet suggestion ivas 

it should me hide tne ^ Secretary, but met with opposition 
seconded by the Bnt . insistence and efforts that this 

from Molotov. It was Oiincsc Government vvas given 

opposition was o'eteo declaration concerning general 

a chance to morning ol October 30. therefore, the 

security was ready o Poo pjng sbeung, was called in to 

f^tilnese ambassador to 

Uiinese _ 191S. pp. 1:8-180. 
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attach his signature to the document, which has since been called 
the Moscow Declaration. This instrument envisaged the creation at 
the earliest practicable date of a general international organ, based 
on the sovereign equality” of all peace-loving states and open to 
membership of all such states, large and small. It further provided 
that after hostilities ended, Russia, China, Britain, and the United 
States would not employ their military forces within the territories 
o the other nations except for the purposes envisaged in the dec- 
laration and after joint consultation.^* 

Perhaps during the Moscow conference the Soviet Government 
a indicated its unwillingness to participate in any conference to 
w ich China was a party. Anyway, soon afterwards tivo separate 
inferences were held: one without Russia, the other without China. 

e former took place at Cairo from November 22 to November 26, 
* 943 * latter at Teheran from November 28 to December 1 of 
t e same year. Deep secrecy surrounded both conferences as they ran 
t eir course. It was only after they had ended that announcements 
were made of their time and locale. The Cairo conference was at- 
tended by President Roosevelt, Generalissimo Cbiang Kai-shek, and 
rime mister Churchill, with their respective military and diplo- 
matic ^visers. Its results were crystallized in a statement issued on 
December 1. This statement proclaimed that “the three great allies 

^rid punish the aggression of Japan, 
tnat they covet no gain for themselves and have no thought of 
expansion,” and that “it is their purpose that Japan 
shall be stripped of all the islands in the Pacific which she has seized 
or occupied since the beginning of the first World War in 1914. and 
u ^ territories that Japan has stolen from the Chinese, such 
as anc uria, Formosa, and the Pescadores, shall be restored to the 
Republic of China.” The statement also mentioned that “in due 
course Korea should become free and independent.^^ 

^ t^ourse of the Cairo conference the three leaders also dis- 
cussed the prosecution of the war in China and southeast Asia, 
in this connection Chiang Kai-shek requested that the Allies should 
erta'e an amphibious operation to supplement the land oper- 
a 10ns in Burma. Roosevelt complied with the request and promised 
ang a considerable amphibious operation across the Bay of 
enga within the next few months.” Churchill, however, strongly 
ppose the id ea, but Roosevelt stuck to his promise.^^ 

Boston, 1945, p. 229."^*'’ O” American Foreign Relations, I943-’9H’ 

York Times, December . and 2. .042 
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Tlic Teheran ci.iifcrciice aiicndcd hy 
Gc!.craH«inio Stalin, and Prime MiiiUtcr Churchill. Tim isas rvhat 
Stalm wanted. In a note to rJuirchill he muI: H 7 “!?" 

chat a mecitns ol the heath ol only **“^7 ^ ilitnlnielv 

pl,cc Tchernn n. i. I,r.,l been apeeJ. Tbpc- .l.onld 

c«l„,lcl Ihc p.irlic.|Ulioi. ol llic rcpriicntamc. 

Power,. In .l.i ,,,n,e noie S.-ilin .lecline.l ll.e .n„.a..on 10 a, lend 

ofr c:..lere„ec ,be lloce leader, a ~ 

.be elTee. .ba. ,be Ibree pea, albp were -'e e^.nned .bP .Imr 
natioiH ■ diall iwnk loKether m war and m ‘ P dcstrovinR 
l„„„,,. - and ,ba, ■ no power on Td IS wa? 

llie Cer.nan arnne, by ''" J, J„ and increar.ni; - 

plants from the air Our aiiatls uil European 

This statement ma> Rise the Hv the leaders at the con- 

war and proldems were and some of 

fcTcncc also exchatiRed '''‘''* 7 " | for instance, during his 

the sictss adated Untw ,,i, promise to Chiang 

first meeting with Stal n Koose e Unrma. Stalin at once 

Kai-shek concertimg olfcnsise oj Government. He ex 

took the oppoTiiinity j „„aUty of tlie Cl.inese armies 

pressed a low opinion ^'7 ‘,0 the fault of the Chinese 

and ascrihed tins iniht.sry mf V assurance iliat the 

leaders.*- Uaicr in "’Tl'rK.fs'ia wSdd join the war against 
momcm • Eaiions this assurance also was a blow 

Japaii.*^ Among other ""P* " jor R.tssiaii participation in the 
to the plan of operations m •p^sure the defeat of Japan and 

Far Eastern svar svoiild After the Teheran confer 

render operations in 11 “^'’’“/',. _ afiruments willi Ciuirclull con 
ence, Roosevelt had some 11 jj,g ],e rlianged liis mind 

cerning the Ihirtna oPf the Burma plan had been thrown 

and informed Chiang Kai-s > 

overboard.** . -j quo for Russian participation 

During the conference. n ^„estions such as 

in the Far Eastern war wa „ilways and international guaranty 
R„„ia„ u,e ol .be p cxplo-ed.- 

of Dairen as a free p 
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The Teheran conference foreshadowed the later Yalta confer- 
ence in that questions intimately connected with China were dis- 
cussed without China’s participation. 

On tfm whole, the Moscow, Cairo, and Teheran conferences re- 
^ ^ ^ hostile attitude of the Soviet Government towards the 

Sovk^relad^^™™^*^^ consequent festering state of Sino- 

FURTHER RUSSO-JAPANESE RAPPROCHEMENT 

I*"® Army continued to gain in counterattacks against 
ihp though it had established understandings with 

-p i American governments through the Moscow and 

fnriw” erences, the Soviet Government in the spring of 1944 
conc]iirIp^1™^'^'^A/r with Japan, and this by an agreement 

monthc CJtine 6) was still 

siemed fn Soviet deal with Japan might have been de- 

BSaln t purpose of pressing the United States and Great 

^ '^'o China the new Russo- 

Lfended another painful surprise. Its effects, whether 

Staa In hL ta Z‘n?theT'"‘ " 'U' “ 

rtv ^ gainst the Japanese invaders. 

Russia thf> ^-7 Japan undertook to surrender back to 

received fmJi concessions in northern Sakhalin which she 

which should h ^^ ^925 through a treaty signed that year, and 
retrn forty-five years till 1970- ^ 

Japan for fiv ^ crtook to renew the fisheries convention with 
to Tanan annnair^*^*’ P^^ Japan 5,000,000 rubles, and to deliver 

terms over a period” orfi^^c^ commercial 

the present war.” «o ” consecutive years after the cessation of 

of the rvreemenr'i^^ editorial which accompanied the publication 

allies in war ” f Japan were advantageous to Russia and her 

to give UD fhp ^Pcged, Japan was practically compelled 

Ae^sIron?d^ Allied victories and of 

port this view t^p position of the Soviet Government. To sup- 
signine of the organ declared that at the time of the 

had agreed to liquIdaSie”'^ Neutrality Pact in April 1941 Japan 
six months but^ afterwards northern Sakhalin withm 

the Nazi invasion of the^n^' in consequence of 

__ ■ c Soviet Union. This explanation was gen- 

=^0 American Review on the So,,;., r; - . 

April 1, 1944. ^ Union, November 1944, p. 107; New York Times, 
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erally accepted by the British and American press, which looked 
upon the new agreement as an important triumph in Soviet ip o 
macy. , , 

As a matter oE fact tlic Soviet explanation tvas far from adequate. 
It entirely ignored what Japan received in return for the concessions 
surrendered. It did not mention the 5.000.000 rubles. It did not 
mention the fact that the long-term fishery conyention-to last for 
five years— ivas ardently desired by japan as ear y as 193 u 
been denied her during the intervening years. And it did "o' ' 

tion the diplomatic implications of the agreement, which clearly 
indicated that Russia was to maintain peaceful re ations J P ’ 
for only on the basis of such relations would 
Stipulated 50.000 metric tons of oil to Japan ^ 

years after ^he present r«ir.” In this connmion, « iltould ^ no d 
that "the present war" could only mean ■" f S 

Russia by that time had meticulously ep p -e Secondly, 
involved in any way in P„pe could she be in a 

only when Russia was out of the i-nan Thirdly if "the 

position to deliver the b^°''he apeement was virtually 

present war" meant the Pacific war, tit victorious, she 

meaningless. Fort! Japan came OT l^^^P^r,„ds East Indies and 

could obtain plenty of o 1 Iro™ ‘ sjyhalin; if she were defeated, 
would not care much 1“ ,1,5 .nher did not need the 

as she actually was, m the Pacme . purposes, or could 

oil from SaUialin "'".f’ '"’^vpiable fan that the war policy ol the 

not claim It, Lastly, It IS an und joneentrate on attacks in 

United States and Great Br everything else. Under the 

Europe and to finish ,e„ .pe war in 

circumstances, it was eviaei jj,on. Japan 

Europe was to end before ‘ f j„ anticipation of the day 
made the new agreement ^ would bomb not only the 

when the Sakhalin and the Japanese home- 

Netherlands East Indies but also 

land. _ Tananese agreement were not absent. 

Sober vietvs on the the American House of Rep 

Representative Mike ft agreement between Russia 

resentatives on April i t ^ injure Japan’s oil supply, but would 
and Japan would not and in her occupied territories by 

strengthen her Tokyo the agreement was hailed as a 

providing food staples. ^ Russo-Japanese Neutrality Pact of 

sure sign of the solidity o 
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1941. In Chungking the news of the agreement was regarded as 
a clear indication that Russia would continue to remain neutral in 
the Pacific war and that Japan would feel free to shift her crack 
troops from Manchuria to the war theaters in central China."^ This 
view was fully substantiated by subsequent events. Scarcely three 
weeks after the signing of the agreement Japan launched a big drive 
in Honan province, where her forces made rapid advances and cap- 
tupd many important railway centers. Other drives followed and by 
mid-May developed into a powerful double-pronged offensive to- 
ward the central provinces of Hupeh and Hunan, aiming at seizing 
the Peking-Hankow-Canton Railway, cutting China in half, and 
completing the overland supply route from Manchuria to Indo- 
china.-"® The offensive became so threatening that the Chungking 
Government was confronted with a new crisis and began to wonder 
whether the policy of trading space for time was still possible. 


THE DUMBARTON OAKS CONFERENCES 


^ By late spring 1944 the Red Army had recovered all Soviet ter- 
ritory as of 1939 and was continuing its thunderous advance toward 
Germany and Nazi-controlled countries. With Allied victory in 
Europe appearing near, organization for Avorld peace became more 
urgent. On May 30 Secretary of State Cordell Hull took the first 
direction. On that day he conferred with the British 
Ambassador Viscount Halifax and Soviet Ambassador Gromyko 
simultaneously in the morning, and with the Chinese Ambassador 
Wei Tao-ming in the afternoon. During the conferences Secretary 
Hull invited the British, Soviet, and Chinese governments to par- 
ticipate in ^ conversations” looking to the formation of a worl 
peace organization.-’’^ In the conference with Halifax and Gromyko, 
Hull also made “a very earnest appeal to their Governments to let 
China take part in the conferences.” 

Ten days later the British and Chinese governments notified Sec 
retary Hull that they accepted his invitation to exploratory conver- 
sations on world peace. The Soviet reply came later, but also 
indicated acceptance of the invitation.®” 

The four governments appear to have had great difficulty m 
reaching a compromise on methods of approach and procedure for 
t e conversatio ns. In early July such a compromise was yet to ^ 
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made. About the same time the Soviet Government formally ex- 
pressed its unwillingness to participate in multilateral conversations 
to which China would be a party, its pretext being that Russia 
was then not at war with Japan” Consequently, it was later an- 
nounced that two parallel series of conversations would be held: 
one for Russia, Britain, and the United States, and one for China. 
Britain, and the United Stales. It was also decided that the Russian- 
British American series should begin first, and this on August 14. 
In the meantime, however, the Soviet Government raised other ques- 
tions. It requested more time to make preparations for the coming 
peace talks; It also objected to the written exchange of ideas on 
peace prior to the talks."* As a result the talks were postponed 

“o; *11 toe ,.pre,enuiives of the .hree 

hanon Oaks and began their discossto on 'TalL« 

organitation to enforce rrorld peace. The dtscuss.on lasted almost 

'TheThitoe'S'SmeLn teries o, conversations began on 
September 29 and lasted Srts proposals or agree- 

On October 9 '>> 77 ; "gill an inurnational or|ani 

menu were made public. They €n g Nations, 

ration resembling m us bold ^ inasmuch as they left for 

They were incomplete problems as the 

consideration at ^ Council an^ the relative authority 

voting procedure in ‘•‘f big and the small powers, 

in the Security Council were^concerned. the Dumbarton 

So far as Sino-Sovict ° in that they pointed up once 
Oaks conversations P . ^ relations. The conversations were 

again the deteriorating sta Government did not 

held in two separate sen Chinese Government took 

like to join any not then at tvar tvith Japan is a 

part. The pretext that R j^„versa«ons dealt with peace only, 

lame one. In the first p - aspects. Secondly, since Pearl Harbor, 
not also with ^"\j_i,ed States were also at war with Japan, 

Great Britain and tti ,vas technically the same as that of 

and their status vis-a-vi -1 inconsistent for the Soviet Gov- 

China. It was, conversations svuh the United States and 

ernment to carry oti hand and to refuse to do so with China 
Great Britain on the on 
on the other. 
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SINKING PRESTIGE OF THE CHUNGKING GOVERNMENT 

While the Dumbarton Oaks conversations rvere on, the general 
situation in China became highly critical. After their netr rapproche- 
ment with Russia in the previous March, the Japanese launched 
powerful offensives in Central China and, as a result, the Chinese 
Government suffered some serious military setbacks with all their 
disastrous consequences. 

In contrast, the Soviet Red Army, which had been making steady 
advance against the Nazi forces ever since Stalingrad, was staging 
all-out offensives and winning spectacular victories, while the Anglo- 
^ merican forces were also making rapid progress after their landing 
m Europe on June 6 (D-Day). Allied military cooperation against 
azi Germany was rising to a climax. Furthermore, the United 
States and Great Britain were not only gratified that Soviet Russia 
was doing well in fighting Germany, but were also hoping that 
she would continue to be their ally to fight and defeat Japan 
a ter Germany was laid low. At the same time they were anxious 
to prevent her from coming to terms with Japan and enabling Jap^n 
to prolong the war in the Pacific. On the other hand, Soviet Russia 
was in a relatively safe position, being completely free from foreign 
pressure. In the west, Germany was being defeated. In the east, 
Japan was entangled in war with China and the United States and 
had ceased to be a threat to Siberia. Indeed, it was now Japan’s turn 
to worry about Soviet policies and designs. For all these reasons, 
Soviet Russia was enjoying immense prestige in Allied countries, 
A^r ^''°rds and attitudes undoubtedly carried great weight in 
iUiied councils. This circumstance could not but produce telling 
situation in China. The very victory and rising prestige 
° • ^^ssia were sufficient to inspire the Chinese Communists 

w t ope ^d to encourage their struggle for supreme power. But 
1 u deliberate efforts to boycott and 

s ight the Chungking Government, and through its poiverful organs 
propagaii a, it continued to denounce the latter government. Such 
an untriendly Soviet attitude toward Chungking might have in- 

""“i! Chinese Communists but, pos- 

s po icy of the United States Government which was at 
Japan^™^ eager to secure Soviet participation in the war against 

Severe armed clashes on the lower reaches of the 

Commnnief ^ ®'™tner of 1943, the Chungking Government and the 
Communists had not healed the sores that festered in their re- 
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lations. The threat of civil rvar continued to hang like the sword of 
Damocles over the nation. Acting on the policy of settlihg political 
issues by political means, as enunciated on September 13 by Chiang 
Kai-shek, 6® the Government proceeded to arrange negotiations with 
the Communists. Early in May 1944 a conference was held at Sian 
between Dr. Wang Shih-chieh, representing the Government, and 
Lin Tsu-han, representing the Communists. Toward the end of the 
month the conference was shifted to Chungking. Little progress, how- 
ever, was made in the negotiations,*t 

In the following month Henry Wallace, then Vice-prestdent of 
the United States, came to Chungking to see what could be done to 
bring the Nationalists and the Communists together. Chiang Kai- 
shek must have felt that Soviet Russia was behind the Chinese Com- 
munists. He might also have had misgivings concerning the designs 
of a triumphant Soviet Russia in the Far &st, especially m China 
Undoubtedly, he was the more concerned about those 
as he realited, the Soviet attitude towards his Government became 
increasingly cool and unfriendly. He desired lo av 
with the Soviet authorities; but such was .he 
relation, between hi, government and Mowow “ 

the good offices of a third party- 
With Wallace, therefore, Chiang asitea iim 
Roosevelt that he ,t^'„'lhTu.s's'R^ Inrchina" 

to bring about better relations 

re"se„ra.ive"" a“nd that he -would go more than halfway in reaching 
Ti“mCfevH:am“f;hi, request by the Valt. agree- 


cT!i"!„”r,'he'''unit°d'sules in July, Wallace submitted 
1 his mission, which v 


t made 


ment reg:..v....j, . ^ 

On his return to the United _ 

to President Roosevelt a report he made some rather 

public untd January 1 ’ 95 ’ ^ 5 gnd his regime Said he: 
adverse reflections on Cniang 

..-jfh an Oriental military mind, sees his 
Chiang, a man deterioration, which he does 

authority threaten “ , symbolized in communism, 

. undeistand and of which he can 

jommands. 


which he I 
control by militaty 


I-vrt rieio. Srpi">«: ‘J ' 
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Toward the end of llie report, Wallace wrote: 

Chiang, at best, is a short-term investment. It is not believed 
that be has tlie intelligence or political strength to run post- 
war China. T lie leaders of post-war China will be brcjiight for- 
ward by evolution or revolution, and it now seems more likely 
the latter. 


Such being its tenor, the report was a positive blow to the prestige 
of the Chtingking Government. 

In fact by mid-i(),j/j a significant change was .shaping up in 
American public opinion toward the Chungking Gos'cmment. The 
American press correspondents in Chungking were tindergoing 3 
reorientation in their feelings towards the Government and the 
Communists, becoming less friendly towards the former and more 
sympathetic totvarcls the latter. In their articles and dispatches they 
played up the ts’ar efforts of the Communists against Japan. In 
July an American military mission was stationed at Yenan, and the 
reports that later came out from the mission members highly praised 
the fine discipline and skillful leadership of the Communist forces 
and urged that they should be equipped with better arms.®^ These 
reports, no doubt, tended to raise the prestige of the Communists 
and lower the prestige of Chungking in the eyes of the American 
public and the American Government. 

Similarly, Moscow exerted its influence to induce American in- 
terest in the Chinese Communists. Towards the end of August, while 
m Moscow cn route to China, Donald Nelson, Chairman of the 
War Production Board, and General Patrick Hurley had a conver- 
sation with Foreign Minister Molotov, wherein the Soviet diplomat 
t ein that the Chinese Communists ■were in no way related to 
Communism, that they were in no way tied to the Soviet Govern- 
rnent, and that they were only reformers interested in improving 
the economic conditions of China.'-' The implication of such talk 
IS o Jvious.^ There was no reason why America should not arm an 
aid the Chinese Communists as well as the Nationalists. 

enera -lurley and Donald Nelson, accompanied by General Sti 
Chungking in the first part of September. They w^e 
ent by President Roosevelt to help the Chinese Government solve 
r. ^ P°^^‘^*val, and economic difficulties. Perhaps influence 

fj China and by the many reports coming 

om China by American officers and correspondents, the American 
vemment -wa s trying to apply pressure on the Chinese Govern- 
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THB YALTA AGREEMENT 

At the beginning of February, a Dig Three conference was held at 
Yalta in the Crimean peninsula. President Roosevelt, Premier Stalin, 
and Prime Minister Churchill, with their military and diplomatic 
advisers, were tlie participants. Before the conference terminated on 
February u , a scries of secret deals were made. One of these secret 
deals was Soviet participation in the Pacific war in return for im- 
portant concessions in Manchuria at the expense of China and with 
out the knowledge of China. The text of this secret deal follows: 
The leaders of the three great powers-the Soviet Union, t^he 
United States of America and Great Briiain-have agreed that 
in two or three months after Germany has surrendered and the 
war in Europe has terminated, the Soviet Union shall enter into 
the war against Japan on the side of the Allies on condition 

The SMU, in Oulcr Mongoli. (Ihe Monsoli.n 
People’s Republic) shall be preserved; 

(,) The ioemer eight, of Rnnia 
attack of Japan in igot shall be rcsiored. vie., ( ) 
paet nf Sakhalin a, well a, ihe island, adjacent 10 i shal be 
fetnened to the Soviet Union, (h) The eo.nmete.al poet 0 
Mten shah be in.etna.lonallted. ^>1 

the Soviet Union in ihi, poti being ”1 Thl 

ol Pott Althut a, a naval base ot ihe UAS.R. tesiored, (t) The 

ra1rn1ep.de''d%SIhaTS.in^^ 

(“)“me"'Ki.ile Islandv >ball be handed ovet to the Soviet 

J , el fhat the aKteement concerning Outer Mon- 
It is understood that me ^ ^ferred to above will require 
golia and the Chi.ng Kai-shek. The Ptesident 

wTSrmea^te. in oriet to obuin this eoncumnee on ad.tce 
from Marshal Stalm. t^at these 

claims orthelcviet Union shall be unquestionably fulfilled 

after Japan expresses its readiness to con- 

For its part, ^ Government of China a pact of fnend- 

clude between the O-S-SJk. and China in order to 

ship and alliance ^ amied forces for the purpose 

SlSmSrSina“n.d.eJ.ptn.e.ekoke... 
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APPEASEMENT OF JAPAN AND DESERTION OF CHINA 


At the conclusion o£ the Yalta Conference a statement on its re- 
sults was issued by the Big Three leaders. This statement, of course, 
did not mention the above secret deal. It is of interest to note, how- 
ever, that it contained this declaration: “We reaffirm our faith in 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter” •’' 9 — as if it had been forgotten 
that one of the principles of the charter is that no territorial changes 
shall be made without the consent of the peoples concerned! 

In his report to a joint session of Congress on the Crimean con- 
ference on March i, 1945, President Roosevelt did not make an) 
reference to China or Manchuria, but made this statement: It is 
still a tough, long road to Tokyo. The defeat of Germany Avill not 
mean the end of the war against Japan. On the contrary, America 
must be prepared for a long and costly struggle in the Pacific. 

On April 5 the Soviet Government shoA\’ed its determination to 
act up to the secret Yalta deal by denouncing its Neutrality Pact with 
Japan concluded on Aprd 13, 1941. As the pact still had more than 
a year to run, the Soviet Foreign Minister in its brief note to the 
Japanese Government advanced the pretext that the conditions orign 
nally governing the conclusion of the pact had “radically changed- 
The note then stressed the point that Germany in her attack on 
Russia had been aided by Japan, and that Japan had also attacked 
Russia's allies: Great Britain and the United States.” Thus the 
Soviet Government, on the eve of victory over Nazi Germany, 
about to pounce on Japan, whose good will it had for years tried to 
cultivate and to preserve in order to avoid a conflict that might have 
taken place simultaneously with the Nazi-Soviet conflict in the vest. 

It rnay not be out of place here to mention that the secret dea 
involving China and Manchuria was first made public by the Unite 
Slates Department of State on February 11, 1946. Accompanying the 
text was a statement by Secretary of State Byrnes, saying that the dea 
was a military agreement marked top secret.'- Prior to its disclosure 
the agreement was locked up in President Roosevelt’s personal sa c. 
Even Fruman, when he became President upon Roosevelts deal 1 
in April^ tQ-IS, had no idea about its existence, to say nothing o 
content.-^ James Byrnes became Secretar)- of State in the beginning 
of July ig.jr,. He confessed he did not know of the agreement unti 
several weeks aftcrwards.r^ 

As to vliy the agreement came to be made, opinions have been 
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conflicting. According to Robert Shcnvood. President Roosevelt con- 
sented to the agreement because he svas "tired out and anxious to 
end the negotiations relative to Russia's entry into the war against 
Japan." Former Secretary of State Edward Stettinius, however, 
assailed this view, and declared that the Yalta agreement was care- 
fully worked out and svas not a snap decision. According to his 
knowledge, the agreement tras dictated by military considerations.''® 
Previously Churchill had expressed tliesame view. In his well-known 
Fulton address on March 5. 191O. he said: "The agreement which 
was made at Yalta, to which I was p-irty, was extremely favorable 
to Soviet Russia, but it was made at a time when no one could say 
that the German war might not extend all through tlie summer and 
autumn of 19.1 r, and when the Japanese war was expected by the best 
judges to last for a further eighteen months from the end of the 
German war." 

Whatever may have motivated the agreement, President Roosevelt 
later regretted it. Shortly before lie passed away on April is (before 
V-F. or Day) he told General Patrick Hurley: I would Itle for 
you to go io London and see Churchill to amel.orate that agreenient. 
It ha, lot some tiling, in u. 1 would like lor yon to go to Moscow 
and see Stalin."’* 

THE EVE OF JAFANESE SURRENDER 

It was agreed at the Yalta conference that a United Nations eon- 

fer^e-bfh^d In ^ .triiu'^'ba^^n o“akt|r 

po°saU irconSra with this agreement the Big Three leaders at 
?aUa ;etiiran advance safeguard for ilieir respect.ve sovereign pow- 
ers brinsSr, ha. “decisions of .he Seen,.., Council on all 
“tSs sLi.d"be madc^W an 

‘“The'unh'cdXtL. conference was later held a. San Francisco 

accmdmTlo schedule despne^^ct^atmthe^m^ 

la, P™i<ia"‘R»°“™'‘'“®iJ^rfie„'nalions signed the United 
JradontctarmrlXhicl. 1. 

ing decisions by the Secunty Council. 

KShenvood, 7p at. PP 

TS/fc.d, June S2, 195'- March ii. i945- PP. 394 « 

7» Department ^ ckarlir of »** Vmled Natiom. Publication rjSS. Conference 
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In the course of the conference, events of immense historic signifi- 

Europe. On May i the Nazi radio reported 
that Hitler had died “fighting the Bolsheviks in Berlin.” The follow- 
ing ay the German capital was captured by Russian forces after 
a most two we^s of grim street fighting. Four days later, Grand 
Admiral Karl Doenitz, who had succeeded Hitler as Fuhrer, sur- 
rendered to the Allies. May 8 was fixed as V-E Day, when wild popu- 
ar^elebrations were held in the United States and Great Britain. 

o e ect a road general settlement of the complex European 
SI uation following Allied victory. President Truman, Premier 
a in, an Minister Churchill met at conference in Potsdam 

on ju y 17. In the course of the conference the Soviets revealed that 
me Japanese Government had requested their mediation in the Pa- 
tn information plus favorable reports concerning the 

TTnJtPri bomb on July 16 in New Mexico prompted the 

oR an If- •^°g^‘^her with Great Britain and China to send on July 
nf iniatum to Japan, demanding total disarmament, punishing 
cnmina s, dismemberment of the Japanese empire, and 
tanpniic/°” ° A copy of the declaration was simul- 

^i"«ter Molotov, who at once felt 

told^fhat if h “P ^hree days, ^\Tien 

he wantf^fl ^ ^ ready been released, he felt more perturbed. What 

should <end*°"f belligerent powers against Japan 

Cin to the Soviet Govemmenffor par- 

matum Tf d J^Pan had accepted the Allied ulti- 

declare war 'on ^ If ^pHet Union would have had no cause to 
churia iSJorti ^°viet troops would not have occupied Man- 

tories and ft ^ Japanese islands and terri- 

entirelv diffp^ '' P^^ture of postwar East Asia would have been 
Suzuki fnnn w Japanese Government, under Premier 
rejected it T},'^ u timatum unacceptable and on July 29 formally 
On A^ufnicf r P ^^H^tion saved the situation for the Soviet Union. 
States ma°dp Truman on his return trip to the United 

houJs aao an A ^""°tincement that shocked the world: “Sixteen 
an imnnrfant T airplane dropped one bomb on Hiroshima, 

hamessinv nf Army base. ... It is an atomic bomb. It is a 

the sun drau-; posver of the universe. The force from svhich 

war to the Far Eart°”'8<’^^ against those who brought 

2o0-:o7. * July -9, ,9,5. pp, ,jy 9. Byraej, op. cit., pp- 

Ibid,, p. JO-. 

rofl: Tim«, July ,0 
^Ibid, .Sugun 7. igjj. ■' ' 



THE EYE OF JAPANESE SUREENDEK 

On August 8 Soviet Russia declared war on Japan saying: "Tak- 
iug into consideration the refusal of Japan to 
submitted to the Soviet Government a proposal “ ^ 

avimst Tananese aggression and thus shorten the duration of the war. 
^fduce lirrmhefol vic.ims and facilitate the speedy restoration 

°'The''tollmvin“‘dir» ”” dropped-this time 

Po?sLm ulimatum on^conditioo f ' 

This offer was conveyed in . hrUni.ed States, 

and Swedish The communication 

Great Britain. China, and he Soue^Umom^u^ 

pointed out that the ^ ™„„| relations then prevailed, 

S'rfnt' !;s“;rd"«S in'^od; peace with the enemy pow 

"‘a,'" , «„ was turned down the tollowing day by the 

AlS’cSn" a.>.ich insisted that the Emperor take order, 
from the Supreme Allied Com™" ,„„ender 

Under the eircumstance. Japan ^ ^ j 

unconditionally, and ''l“ ^^r a. when the Japanese Premier 

Day did not come surrender documents on board 

:h"e^1S.ifes b” ,‘Sfp Sonri in Tokyo Bay in the presence 

Wm of the war. the Chi- 

Amidst the rush o' ,/ cosem.nent, wliose relations had 

nese Government and the ~ j together lor a socalled 

lo another phase of bitter reia 
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Alliance and Estrangement 
Since V-J Day 


O very day of Japan’s unconditional surrender, August 

Soviet Russia signed a treaty of alliance 
an lendship together with a number of supplementary 
^^eements, envisaging close cooperation against Japanese aggression, 
is apparent belated move was preceded by about four weeks of 
Moscow, during which Japan’s surrender appeared 
an Japan s eagerness to make peace was known to the Soviet 
Government alone It will be recalled that on August lo the Japa- 
sumahl formally declared that “several weeks ago” (pre- 

it solicited the good 
mies ^ ^ oviet Government to restore peace with Japan’s ene- 

nrnvic^l^T?^^ treaty and the related agreements contain many 

tween the f ^ settlement of the outstanding problems be- 

had remn ^°untries, it was thought that while Japan’s surrender 
would cti'U^h*^ ^ purpose for which they rvere concluded, they 

which tn e ^ ^ satisfactory and solid groundwork upon 

Unforfnn:i't Constructive and cooperative Sino-Soviet relations, 

defeat Far r .'^’ lusionment set in soon after Japan acknowledged 
beintr a hi,i ^proving, Sino-Soviet relations worsened. Far from 
danger snnt<r^^h ° peace, the Far East has become one of the 

resDonsihIc f"! ^ *:hird world conflagration may flare up unless 

the^necessar^ atesmanship gives a better account of itself and effects 
necessary adjustments in time. 

the MOSCOW NEGOTIATIONS 

lems- China was confronted with three main proh- 

political cond'f”*^^ Japan, the threat of civil war, and the unsettled 

poutical conditions in Sinkiang. 

— L Japan had entered upon a new and more menacing 

1 Department of State, Bullnir, a 

. tiuuettn, August la, igj^, p. 205. 
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THE MOSCOW NEaOTIATtONS 

phase ever since Japan, after her agreement with 

,9,4, launched strong offensives in central China “ 

effeaing an overland route from Manchuria to ““^ma an<I ■:« 

ting China in two. With Japan pressing m 

onfside reduced to a trichle. 

in the prosecution of the war. He Tin!K>ft States was 

their efforts on the war in Europe; and '•I”'' "X„lv ndi 
increasing her air and naval Iff^i na A 

effect on the Japanese land opetat.ons in China Accom ^ ^ 

mear,,Apri,\j 45 .heS^ 

Pact with Japan he ,1,0 have had mis- 

the move as highly in Mongolia and Man 

givings about the long-range So o known of the Yalta 

chutia. At that time China may »' "''‘t J the war 

secret agreement which J, pte.cmtnent interests to be 

against Japan in ° R„ssia/denunciation of her pact 

secured in Manchuria. suUcient motivation for 

with Japan would ( „|„ions with her great neighbor. 

China to attempt ed by others. In the first place. 

This motivation a serious problem. On Janu. 

the Chinese Communists had . Communists, came to 

ary 84 Chou En-lai. *■ ,,ation$ that had reached an im- 

Chungking and resumed the g j Government offered 

passe toward the end of P^* ^^5 ,0 a policy-making body of the 
to admit Communist represen of three members (one 

Executive Yuan; to appoint a c to make recom- 

Nationalist, one reanuation and equipment of the Com- 
mendations regarding the re g appoint an American ofTicer 

raunist forces; and ’ „nfandiheCommunistforcesfor 

responsible to the obiecied to these terms. He 

the duration of the war. ,^„omintang one-party rule and the 

insisted on termination ‘ ^ and reiterated the view that 

formation of a coalition g command of their 

the Chinese Communists « „ovemmcnt. not to any government 
forces only to such a «> the Government did not 

dominated by the considering it to be 

favor the idea of a coa Q,jnese Communists to seize political 
only a political device j^^^ing when the Government revised 




political device o ,^n,ing when the Government revised 
Another impasse w ^ political consultative conference, 

and propose^ to^ consider the establishment of a consti- 


representing all parties, 

„ . , C/iina, p. 7®- 

2 UJ nelalions uii'> 



alliance and estrangement since V-J day 

tutional government and the unification of armed forces. Chou con- 
^ w r proposal a fair basis for cooperation and on February 
1 e t or Yenan.® The proposed consultative conference, however, 
was not held until a year later when General Marshall was in China, 
n the meantime the Chinese Communists continued their policy of 
po itica infiltration and territorial expansion, thereby posing a 
turther threat to the Government and making the internal situation 
more critical. As before, Soviet authorities showed a strong interest 
in the situation and took occasion to severely condemn the Ghinesc 
overnment. From April to June such powerful organs as Izvestiia, 
rav dj an War and the Working Class frequently published ar- 
ticks denouncing the Chinese Government for failure to adopt a 
po icy o national unity and urging it to remove its reactionaries and 
lorm a coalition government. 

• independent activities of the Chinese Communists 

in North China, there were at that time also troubles in the outlying 
province of Sinkiang. Towards the end of January little sporadic 
la t es etween Chinese and Kazakh troops occurred in the province 
an stea i y developed into a fierce civil war by the beginning of 
May, with the Kazakhs well entrenched in Kulja and Tacheng. At 
that time, diplomatic circles in London widely believed that Moscow 
a o ere to help Chungking to quell the revolt in return for cer- 
ain considerations which would lead to the restoration of the Sino- 
boviet condominium as existed in i94i-i942.-> 

Tirnr-r- thrcc major problems facing China in the spring of 1945 

. ^ way or another connected with Soviet policies, and as 
cirnn"* t- ovict triumph in Europe was practically assured, a 

ong trend soon developed in China for better relations with Soviet 

April the People’s Foreign Relations 
planned to send a good-will mission to Russia 
nF friftirn findings, which would go to show the desirability 

Pnnrrr- ^ c relations.'' About the middle of May the Sixth 

rncr.1 ^ ^ K-Uomintang, which was then in session, passed a 
, ^ .*'° .*■ ^ effect that in view of the long common frontier and 

r pi contacts between the two countries, the keynote 

rnnni. ^ ordgn policy should be the development of friendly 
cooperation with the Soviet Union.» 

rnvfrnn!^.^^*^’ been afloat that some top leaders of the 

ve re to visit Russia and conduct negotiations with the 

^/hid., pp. 7 y. 8 i. 

York Times, Mny ,C ini- 
t'lhtd., April 22, inir. ^ 

® US. Relations with Chinn r> 
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THE MOSCOW NEGOTIATIONS 

Soviet Government. These rumors hardened into solid fact by 
lit 1 or. Tir X V Sooncf then Chinas Premier and 

the end of June, when Dr. 1 . V. tmong. me , hofnrp his 

SnsTado; "china, a note T™r^ra“‘Th"f, ta 

paovinons of .he Set S.ern^en., 

formation practically forced the ha fho President of 

I. will he recalled .ha. under the Yata ''f 
.he Uni.ed S.a.es war to (ale mea,ur« lo 

grant Russia various „„uid mean the ioss 

could refuse to go along, but , fiehting Japan alone. 

oE American friendship and the p y before everything else, 

Apparently desirous of ^ tried to make the best of 

Chiang yielded to American pressure ana 

an adverse situation. j. j.onf„ence with Gen- 

While in Moscow on June 30. Later, 

eralissimo Stalin and ^o*^**^" j gj ijj, Molotov on 

he conducted United States ambassador 

the one hand and with W. „ith Harriman indicate 

to Russia, on the other. These discussion and that the United 
.Im. .he secre. Veha July ■ > •»' 

States was playing the role 0 J Soone having had five 

had already reached an Harriman.* 

conference, with S=al“ communiquS was issued sfaling that 

On July 14 an omcial , friendly almosphere, that 

the negotiations had laean affecting both countries had been dis- 
the most important l““ „„e interrupted for the time being 

cussed, and that the negomtio S,aii„ and Molotov for 

on account of the p„„jam Soon after this communiqud 

the three power conference while there at the 

was issued, Dr. Soong re Foreign Minister in favor 

end of the month. renor^ted that the Soviet Government 

of Dr. Wang Shih-chieh. Yalta agreement.® 

had made claims extending y two 

The SoSand the new Foreign Minister Dr. 

weeks. Early m Au^s ‘ of advisers and experts, left for Mos- 
\Vang. together vvith ^ immediately upon their arrival on 

cow to resume the ncgoiw Molotov for a conference 

August 6 they were receivea y „ , 

^ ^ .r,«nnoiis Decade," Forluni. February 1918, p. i 54 - 






alliance and estrangement since v-j day 

at the Kremlin. About a rveek later, seven important instruments— 
one treaty of alliance and friendship, four agreements, and two ex- 
c lange notes— were completed and signed. In addition there was 
a so a statement by Stalin about the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
anc luria. Few instruments in diplomatic history, of equal im- 
portance, took as short a time for their consummation. 


the alliance and related agreements 

By the main treaty the tivo contracting parties undertook to co- 
operate with and aid each other in war with Japan till victory, and 
to continue, aftei Japan s defeat, the cooperation and mutual aid so 
ns to make Japanese aggression impossible. In addition, the tivo 
conuaciing paities pledged to respect each other’s sovereignty and 
tciiitoria integrity, to refrain from interfering in each otlier’s in- 

eina a airs, and to refuse to join any coalition ivhatsoever directed 
against either of them. 

Supplementing some important specific points of the main treaty 
vas a note signed by Molotov which declared that Russia recognized 
t^inna s lull sovereignty over the three eastern provinces of Man- 
respected tiie territorial integrity and administrative cn- 
p,/. f piovinces; that Russia’s pledge not to interfere in 
affairs covered Sinkiang province from ivhich, tlierc- 
niri ’( would keep out; and that any Soviet moral and material 

o ima Avould be given to the National Government as the 
central government of China. 

rnnin\ W Generalissiiiio Stalin, appended to the treaty, 

flr-i ' Vr ^ P that Soviet troops would begin their witli- 

I'lrcc weeks after the capitulation of Japan 
\ou c comp etc the ivithdrawal in a ma.ximum of three months. 

^ ^ lo Alolotov, Chinese Foreign Minister \Vang Shih-chieh 

1- would agree to recognize the independence of 
following the defeat of Japan, a plebiscite of the 
\t r * '‘^re s lould confirm their desire for independence. In reply 
*. “ “ that Russia would respect “the political independ- 

Mou'mlia integrity of the People’s Government of Outer 

_ e appended agiccments on Dairen, on Port Arthur, and on 
1. 'n y*n va)s in Manchuria put Soviet Russia practically in the 
I dominating position held by Czarist Russia bc- 

1 ■ r^i .l‘*P‘*'T in 1905. The main railways in question 

veie le iinc sc Lastern Railway and the South Manchuria Rail- 

-'■ncpnomcn. of S..-„e. o,, 
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way, both of which were built by Ctarist Russia 
imperialistic expansion. Tl.is purpose ™ 

hi|i Soviet officials themselves at the time of the sale of the Ch me c 
Eastern Railway to Japan sponsored 

ioao-s“ Accordms to the new agreement, the two railways, hence 
,0 be called the Chinese-Changchun Railway, were >» b' 
as a "purely commercial transportatton enterprise, with ^<>6 » J 
vided Ltween China and Russia." Tl.e S'"™' "’““Sec ™ “ >>' 
a Russian, while the president of the board of 
Chinese. "Except during such time when joint "P™^^ 

carried on by the two JmsTa wal Sorded 

be used for transportation P„ sealed 

the right of transporting ""'‘“’P guarding of such goods was 

cars without customs inspection, but the gua y 
to be undertaken by Chinese railway P® “ioint use” of 
Port Arthur was to be mad^ -;:i„Trh.“oS thrwould be 
China’s and Russia s have the right to maintain 

set apart an area administration in the given area 

an army, navy, or V in,n,ents for responsible lead- 

belongs to China, and in ^ account the inter- 

ing posts the C*^‘P*^®^°7v?n"area The civil administration in the 
ests of the USSR m the give • .j by the Chinese Gov 

town of Port Arthur ■”PP»'" :Vowe. "”“>'» ' ■ 

emment by agreejnent with th h shipping 

Dairen was to be made a tre p r equipment should 

of all nations. Half of the PJ"^;;*‘*!XSutration in Dairen will 
be leased, free of ^ - f f jbe port shall be appointed from 

be exercised by China, ^e of the Chinese Changclnm 

among Soviet citizens by t ^ of Dairen. The assistant chief 

Railway by agreement „ay from among Chinese 

of the port shall be appoint Dairen was to become subject 

citite„,."lncu,= cfwarwi.h^“_^^^ 

to the military regime es commander in chief of Soviet 

During war with Japan, I responsibility in all matters re- 

forces would assume autiion y ^ Manchuria. “As soon as any 
lating to the war m the be a zone of direct hostilities, 

part of the restored territory Republic shall assume full 

the National Government o ^ball render the Soviet com 

authority as regards 2''‘«istancc and support through its civil and 
mander in chief every 
military organs." 



^1-I-i^nce and estrangement since Y-J day 

Like the main treaty, all the supplementary agreements were to 
rnain in orcc or thirty years from the date of their ratification. 
Uie end of this period, all facilities shared with Russia or installed 
by Russia should revert to China without compensation. 

oon a ter t le signing of the various instruments the Chinese mis- 
w'^i ^ oscow or China, while Premier Soong flew direct to 

departure the premier expressed the 

fi n Sino-Sovict treaty is the cornerstone for durable 
peace in the Far East.” 

T Chinese National Defense Council and the 

ten rlnv ’cd the trpty and the related agreements, just 

Minisipr\v^^ signed in Moscoiv. On that occasion Foreign 

tl'at after the conclusion of the treaty 
rordinf^t'^ ations would become more intimate and friendly. Ac- 

marked "die [ of the Legislative Yuan, the treaty 

beginning of a new era in Chinese-Russian relations.” “ 

RUSSIA OCCUPIES MANCHURIA AND NEARBY AREAS 

churia^^InTcm"^*!^^ Russian armed forces were pouring into Man- 
Ste declaration of i4r on Japan came 

Government declaration the Japanese 

s^rr f r unmistakable language its iLiinent 

fidence that v! V could have been spared. Yet, ivith full con- 

weJrbrouRht Soviet land and air forces 

formidable^ army ^of'^Tapanesrr 

Snntbwpcf r fanatics sworn to fight to the death. 

Lea SovL, r '''‘’'“''““k -"d northeast from ® ,e Traos-Baikal 
the Ussuri riva*^*"^^ moved into Manchuria, crossing the Amur and 
ine along- the *^i’c frontier strategic points, and siveep- 

rSovTef InL r*"; 1“'"" ".eim’e time, on August 

and Kirin^and Changchun, capital of Manchuria, Harbin, 

Even after Tan to hammer Japanese military targets.*^ 

op^ti^TcXe^rMrhi 

later when Tanan ^ ^ blast. They did not cease until a week 

Soviet forces ib ®^rrcnder in Manchuria was formally executed. 

KirS! SnhV, “nd'"!'" C'-Schun, Hulan, 

first occupied by Soviei Points.!- Port Arthur and Dairen were 
l__^y Soviet paratroops and later by Soviet land forces.^o 

York Times. August .7, 

13 Ta Kxirip Pan . ^"^5* 

l-iNew York Times, Augusf ’i, 

15 /&W., August 20, 04,^ "■ ’ 9 «- 
lo/fcW., August 23. .94®5. 



MONGOLIA BCCOMCS INDEPINDEHT 

On Aii-nsl S 3 Generalissimo Stalin issued an order of tile day prtn 
claiming sictory oser Japan. According to a Moscow commun.g.ti 
coveting ll.e period from Atigu.I 9 to Seplemlter 9. tlic So''“ 
Army lost Satp killed and S2.26| ssottnded and took 591,000 Japa- 
nese prisoners of war inclnilmg ijS generals. 

Meanssliile Russian military and n.aial forces ivetc operat ng in 
JLn fsland. 

Il’rs 7 ca'pt“r“l Scislttn andVasIttn and tl.en n, arched “ 

Jlar^S'hdt'nrr 

the sott.ltern rone 

netorc “ Sting from nortltefn Japan .0 

occupation of the Kiirile Islam ° „[ ,i,ese islands, 

the Kamchatka r'l;'" East in which she had 

Russia recovered 5 " that in 1875 Japan withdrew 

an historic interest. It "f'” ^ ^ Russian withdrawal from the 



MONGOLIA BECOMES INDEPENDENT 

_ ,1- .> i>.>ttt<>rie]d and later came under 
mile Manchnrta |i„ continued its peaceful exist- 

Russian occupation. Outer mo t 

ence and “ P'^^t deal, the swtus qm of Outer Mon- 

According to the Yal exchange of notes annexed to the 

golia was to be P'““' .A,,ce and Friendship, however, the Chinese 
Sino-Soviet Treaty o ^,cc the independence of Outer Mon- 

Government a^““ j- the Mongol people would demon- 

golia if after the def . Je^jence. As China did not stall on her 
strate therr d'™' „„e^soon made for the Mongols to register 
pledge, P™P” . Less than two months after V-J Day a 

their political asp > question of independence. 

CS'thnmge managem of Ute plebiscite were, it was reported, a 


on the Sotnet Vmo 
York T.m«. AiiguU * 9 . .945- 
19 iftirf, August i5-s 6. ‘945- 
so /6id, September 10 , i945- 
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ALLIANCE AND ESTRANGEMENT SINCE V-J DAY 

number of Soviet agents. Each voter was required to sign the ballot. 
When the complete returns Avere in on October 25, they shotved that 
out of about 500,000 votes cast all Avere in favor of independence. 
No negative vote Avas recorded.^^ 

On January 5, 1946, China formally recognized Outer Mongolian 
independence, thereby renouncing a portion of her sovereignty 
Avhich she had tenaciously held during all the previous years of po- 
litical uncertainty in that outlying region. 

Having attained independence. Outer Mongolia reallirmed its 
close relations with the Soviet Union. On February 27, 1946, Soviet 
Foreign Minister Molotov and Marshal Choy Bal-san, Premier of 
t e Outer Mongolian Republic, signed in Moscoav a neiv treaty of 
amity and mutual assistance.-- According to the Moscoav radio the 
neAv treaty reinforced the gentlemen’s agreement on mutual aid of 
1934 and the treaty of friendship signed in 1932. Its provisions are 
in general similar to those of the Soviet-Mongol treaty of alliance of 
1936. 3 They included mutual consultation in case either contracting 
party is threatened Avith aggression, material and military support 
in case o actual armed attack, and Avithdraival of troops from each 
servTd^ *^^^’^^^017 after the purpose requiring their presence has been 


MANCHURIAN INDUSTRIES ARE STRIPPED AND LOOTED 

While the Chinese Government Avas prompt in fulfilling its pledge 
to Russia m regard to Outer Mongolia, the Soviet Government Avas 
s ow to bye iip to its obligations in regard to Manchuria. According 
\ eclaration as Avell as the Potsdam ultimatum to Japan, 

Manchuria Avas to be returned to China. The Sino-Soviet Treaty of 
ugust 1945 provided likewise. This treaty gave Russia the right of 
joint contro with China over the main Manchurian raihvays and 
over ort Arthur and Dairen for a certain period. It did not give 
ussia any claim to the industrial assets in Manchuria. Yet during 
tneir military occupation of Manchuria the Soviet authorities, Avho 
pro esse to e the vanguard against imperialism, put into practice 
the naked tenet of predatory imperialism: 


he simple rule, the good old plan 
hat he shall take Avho has the might 
And he shall keep who can.” 


’9^5: New York Times, October 24. mS- 
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AUIioi.cli Soviet acquisitiveness concerning industrial property 
l.a;l cirlfLde itselt\n„vvn in <«cnpied Germany ™ „„ 
Soviet looting ,n Manchuria made a late 
end of November .915 there appeared .n 
report on the subject b, Stedan d 

prLte leader ol Soviet >^“7—1“ 

to this report, the iootmg of , ,5) ordered 

orders from f’e"'"''",'.™/” ,d,|„„ „„t o“t Manchuria that you 
the Russian Arm) to t-al-e . dismantling of industrial 

can move out.'- The report added that 

plants and factories vvas Kirin an’d Fushan dams and 

and that eight huge 0)™r‘ ‘™”o'|;'(rorpov.er plants in every 
hundreds ol turbines and ^ mentioned that m 

major city had been had obtained copies of 

teUigcnce men of the y™'™ ( phou^raphs showing Russians 
the Soviet orders and a num P . ® ^ report svas in 

looting plants. ’"'’.Z',' ome later from dillerent sources, 

general “PP”'"*,*',’, ° '‘'one with industrial equipment Japanese 
It was pointed out that along Manchuria and Korea to recs- 
technicians iverc aUo removed soviet workmen to 

tablisi, the seiied plants in Siberia and to tram 

operate the meehineiT. ^ correspondents 

On February 5. jsi„„s had been going on vyith 

in Chungl-ing that concessions to Russia in excess 

the Soviet aiuhorities about Treatv of i045- This announce- 

of those stipulated in ^ on the part of the United States 

menc apparently aroused Byrnes sent identical notes 

On February g she position of the United Sutes 

to China and Russia, nnmarily .i protest on the basis of 

in regard to the -ye Soviet exclusive privileges in Man- 

the Open Door against possioi reparations from 

churia, the note j i„ Manchuria in these words: 

Japan. It referred to rhe ultimate dispositions 

This Government rjje industries in Manchuria, 

of Japanese external asse ' j concern to those allies 

is 1 matter of Japan. . . • It would 

who bore the ‘"*J°lXappropriate at this juncture for any 
seem, therefore, ol lapanese external assets in 


seem, therefore, most in^^I^ Japanese external assets j 
final removal from Manchuria of such indus- 


Manchuria by agreement between the Rus- 


p *‘5- 
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sian and Chinese Governments for the control or ownership 
of these assets.^® 


The Chinese reply to the American note revealed that in a memo- 
randum dated January 21, 1946, the Soviet Government had claimed 
that all Japanese enterprises in Manchuria that had served the Japa- 
nese Army were regarded as war booty of the Soviet forces; but, the 
reply continued, the Chinese Government had rejected the Soviet 
claim as beyond the scope of war booty as generally recognized by 
international law. The reply also made known that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in a memorandum to the Chinese authorities in Manchuria 
had proposed that while part of the Japanese enterprises regarded as 
war booty would be handed over to China, the remaining enter- 
prises such as certain coal mines, power plants, iron and steel in- 
dustries, chemical industries, and cement industries should be jointly 
operated by China and the Soviet Union. This proposal, the reply 
added, was rejected by the Chinese Government as exceeding the 
provisions of the Sino-Soviet agreements of 1945.^^ 

The Russian reply to the American note was not received until 
March 12. The State Department did not make public its contents. 
It was learned, however, that the reply contained a defense and a 
denial. It defended Soviet stripping of Manchurian industries on 
the ground that anything that had belonged to the Japanese Army 
was fair booty for the Russian Army. It denied that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment had proposed any exclusive Sino-Soviet economic control 
of Manchuria.^® 

Shortly before receiving the Soviet reply, the State Department 
thought that its note had been ignored; so on March 9 it dispatched 
another note to Moscow, the content of which was not divulged."** 
On the same day, the British Government, through its chargd 
d affaires in Moscow, also sent a communication to the Kremlin 
protesting the removal by the Soviets of industrial properties in 
Manchuria. The note contended that “disposal of Japanese assets is 
a rnatter for discussion and settlement bettveen Allied nations having 
claims to Japanese reparations"; and that in the absence of an Allied 
agreement, a state, in whose territory they are located, should retain 
such assets on custodian basis to be debited against that state’s 
eventual share of Japanese reparations,** 

reply of the Soviet Government to the second American note 


so The [London] Times, March i 


I. igiG; New York Times, April g, igjG. 
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came on April ar„ over six weeks after the note was sent This second 
reply, like the first, was suppressed by the State “'P”™'"'' 
safd m be a long document, with more ' ■“.'''".X'turcon 
In the meantime, reports about Soviet looting ,j , , 
tinned to appear. On February eg, 1946. a .'‘“P"'* “tp" 
Mem Fork Timer by Henry 

American and British correspondents impatd^^^^^^^ machinery 

factories and “found evidence of th _ rfisnatch re- 

as well as signs of indiscriminate j P,Pe Red 

ported General Andrei Kovtoun^Stankevnch commander of the^^ 

Lmy garrison in Mukden, a, “'tl- 

the Japanese military industry, according | 

not he'^ left here, and so it happens that 

As this statement d'"'? Byrels who appeared totally at 

tng. It for a time pnowlW of any a^eement in that 

sea about the matter. He denied Soviet commander 

regard.” Later, the Moscorv radio denied that the »o 

had made the _ Head of the Economic Com- 

On March 14 Dr. ^hang Kia Executive Com- 
mission to Manchuria, made a p j j 05 ,„ith the Russians, 

mittee of the Kuomintang on his n^*atio 

After describing lie ^asserted tlSt since V-J Day. 16% 

various economic ^ become inoperative owing to the 

of the Manchurian coal min« h machine 

destruction ®*', .0% of steel plants, and 85% of 
olants ii0% of textile factories, 50 /<, o r 

food processing plants had been ^ , the Soviet forces 

At the time Dr Chang oversuye their stipulated 

in Manchuria had already ^ j. ^ half months 

time limit, but they 

more-until May S'- spoliation that had been going 

closely connected ™„n,ed far greater proportions, accord- 

on. For the spoliation later as Pauley, Amer- 

ing to a comprehensive rep P^^^^ Commission, who had headed 
ican delegate to the auditions in Manchuria. The report 

a mission to survey mdu and in a summarized form 

was completed about "J* _ ^ of State. According to this report, 

was distributed by the ^ ^ Manchuria during the Rus- 

"appalling damage ha 


3l/6id, April s6, 191S. 
3S/6id. Ffbruary igw 

83 Ta Kting Tao (SI 
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sian occupation. Ttvo billion United States dollars is considered 
to 3e a conservative estimate of the damage/' the report said. In 
specific reference to the looting, the report pointed out that “upon 
t leir arrival, the Soviets began a .systematic confiscation of food and 

early September started the selective removal 
of industrial machinery,” that “the Soviets took by far the larger 
part of all functioning power generating and transforming equip- 

^^pcf'mental plants, laboratories and hos- 
pita s, and not only were buildings and structures damaged by 
the removal of the equipment, but the taking of some key equip- 
nient, such as generators and pumps from mines, residted in the loss 
o current production, and in irreparable damage to the mines by 
oo mg. he report also revealed that the Soviet occupation au- 
lorities lad confiscated 3,000,000 United States dollars’ worth of 
gold bullion stocks and more than 500,000,000 Manchurian yuan 
rom anc lurian banks, and had, in addition, issued occupation 
notes totalling nearly 10.000,000,000 yuan.'*^ 

Fully one month and a half after the Pauley report had been pub- 
ished, Izveslti^ official organ of the Soviet Government, came out 
tM 1 a rep y. he Soviet organ did not deny Soviet removal of in- 
f from Manchuria. It only challenged the estimated 

° 11^ removed assets. It declared that the Manchurian assets 
removed by the Soviets amounted to just $95.ooo,ooo.-^« 

Germany, Soviet Russia had suffered tre- 
and sacrifices. It was reported that millions of Rus- 
tlinii ^ hundreds of Russian cities devastated, and 

prnfi'otr ^ ^ ^ssian industrial plants destroyed. On these consid- 
^ sense o equity may incline one to condone the highhanded 
In flip removing industrial properties from Germany. 

rnuo-Ut "^as cjuite different. Soviet Russia 

Far F f ^ ouc single city in the Soviet 

in tit Fa^^^ bombed. Not one single inch of Soviet territory 

China ha^ f Subject to invasion. On the other hand, 

and harrlcF- JfPf" eight years and suffered untold losses 

nroDertipc being the facts, it would seem that the industrial 

removal l-.t^u'^c fSlfruiately remain in Manchuria and that their 
From thp^ could not be justified on the basis of equity, 

even less tennKi international law the Soviet case appears 

nrooerties r u Soviet argument seemed to be that the looted 
^ ^ public property of Japan and that therefore 

22, ig^of China, pp. 601-603; Department of State, Bulletin, December 

sojzvestiia, January' ag, 
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polling the Soviet withdrawal to February t. Again the Russians 
fanned that the postponement was an accommodation to China. 
1 hus Foreign Minister Molotov, in the communiqm^ issued at the 
conclusion of the Moscow Conference in December 1945, stated: 
Withdrawal of Soviet forces had been postponed until February 1 
at the request of the Chinese Government.” ^ According to Chinese 
mister Wang Shih-chieh, however, the postponement was 
requested by the Russian authorities as a condition for facilitating 
the transport of Nationalist troops to Changchun, allowing Chinese 
exercise of civil police power at certain places in Manchuria, and 
Mukclen >2^^ security of Chinese civil officials in Changchun and 

When February daivned, it found Russian troops remaining on 
anchurian soil as before. This time the delay of ivithdrawal was 
ascribed to the cold weather, the scarcity of trains, and the shortage 
of fuel for locomotives.-^'’ 

_ Apparently sceptical of this explanation, the Chinese Foreign Min- 
^ ^^Pi^sentations to the Soviet Embassy in Chungking and 
light for a clarification of the intentions of the Soviet Government 
with regard to the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Manchuria. The 
repiesentations, lowever, failed to evoke any Soviet response.-’-* Later 
the Soviet Army chief of staff told the press at Ghangchun that Soviet 

ffiTs^o from Cldna Manchuria as soon as American troops 

dtew to an end, there was still no indication of Soviet 
cppt-^ ’tr‘'iwing fiom Manchuria. While their Government was 

npnnlp^ T T normal diplomatic channels, the Chinese 

p p os t leir patience. A wave of popular indi gnation spread 
K pt Chungking, Peiping, Shanghai, Nanking, Han- 

den; I V and Canton, hundreds of thousands of stu- 

1 ’ ™^’chants, and women groups held anti-Soviet 

and dpiTnn\°”*’ Protesting against^ Soviet occupation of Manchuria 
"snviVf A ? ’draival of Soviet troops therefrom. On March 3 

Wane Petrov called on Foreign Minister 

strations lodged a protest over the anti-Soviet demon- 

-pi fr,!]’ ,• t ’em an unfriendly act towards the Soviet Union. 

to defy the popular protest in China, the 

p. t>cp-‘n>iient of State. A Decade of American Foreign Policy, Washington, 1950, 

« A'cw York Times, ^tarch 7, ,n,,G 

p. of International Events and Documents, February i8-MarcIi 3, 191G, 
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Russian authorities notified the Ciiinese Government that Soviet 
troops m Manchuria ivould soon stage sham battles in Such cities as 
Mukden, tiarbin, Changchun, and Dairen.’® 

Aware of the rising crisis, Foreign Minister Wang Shih-chieh on 
March 6 sent a formal note to the Soviet Government, asking for the 
immediate ivithdrawal of Soviet troops from Manchuria. For days 
no reply came.'*'^ 

Soon it became knoivn that the Soviets were making use of their 
occupation of Manchuria to exact excessive economic concessions 
irom the Chinese Government. In his report to the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the Kiiomintang on March 14, Dr. Chang Kia- 
r>oau, eac of the Economic Commission to Manchuria, revealed 
tiat tie oviets had demanded joint Sino-Soviet management of the 
Manchuria, and that the Soviet claims for booty 
ari joint economic control included mines, electric power, indus- 
ries suita e or war purposes, and other basic industries. By Janu- 
ary, he added, the Soviets had considerably reduced their economic 
c aims anc la suggested joint management of only nine mines in- 
* ° original twenty-two, nine power plants instead of the 

oripmd fifty-four, and six major factories instead of the original 
ei^t. He said that no agreement had been made.’® 

Two days afterwards at the final meeting of the Central Executive 
ornmittee o ■ the Kuomintang there was introduced a resolution 
con emning tie negotiations with the Soviets relative to Manchuria 
^ Oman mg the dismissal and censure of Dr. Chang Kia-ngau and 
Shih-hui, Chief of the Military Headquarters in 
1 10 assembly was applauding the resolution when Presi- 

ent iijiog iai-shek rose and made an emphatic speech wherein 
le explained that relations with Russia were very delicate and im- 
portant, an tiat world peace as well as the fate of China depended 
on lorn. le concluded by pointing out that the two officials de- 
ll 10 resolution had been acting under his direction and 

la , lere ore, he accepted the responsibility for their actions. The 
resolution was finally withdrawn.'* 

On March 22 a reply came from the Soviet Government to the 
iinese note o arch 6 concerning Soviet evacuation of Manchuria, 
le rep y state that withdrawal of Soviet troops from Manchuria 
would be comp leted by the end of April “at the latest.” 

iONcw York Times. March 6 inifi 

47 /biU, March ,946 

American Review nn c • / . 

the Soviet Union, August 1946, p. 107. 
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Yet e\en this late and self-imposed deadline was not observed sub 
sequenily by the Sosict authorities. According to no less an authority 
than Foreign Minister Molotov, the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Manchuria was not fully carried out until the end of May. In 
a letter to Secretary of State General Marshall, made public on 
April 7, 1947, Molotov said: "On its part, the Soviet Government 
fulfilled on time [sic] its commitment to withdraw the Soviet troops 
from China. The evacuation of Soviet troops from Manchuria was 
completed on May 31, 1946.”®* 

The Soviet withdrawal from Manchuria did not cover Port Arthur 
and Dairen. As late as the end of February 1948 Soviet troops and 
officers were still seen in Dairen, according to an American eyewit- 
ness.®^ 


RUSSIAN AID TO ailNESE COMMUNISTS 
Russian aid to the Chinese Communists in the civil war has been 
a luglily conlrovers.al sulijecl. Tlia real comroversy seems to be nol 
wliether Russian aid lias been gisen to ibe Chinese Communists but 
wliat is the nature and extent of the aid. That the Russian, have 
given some kind of aid to liie Chinese Commumsls should no longer 
be subject to dispute, inasmuch a, both the Russians and the Chi. 
nese Communists have admitted it. Mao Tse lung on J™' 3 o. > 949 . 
at a high point of Communist iniliiaty succea remarked that 
out aid from the Soviet Union and other people s democracies Com 

piS Republic ™';“*,rr:‘rh='';Son of diet:,™ 

S°th“ JemocTatic camp, beaded b, rh eSmi er Union, the sole 

‘‘'t"^garfs‘‘X°na“Lra‘L“!^^^^ '» *0 Chinese 

CommuL.sthe<,„es.io„saret»he^ 

™i"U"it7, Xfttiv™ -o the i£n.se Communis.si i.he.her 
equipment ha g served in the Chinese Communist 

Soviet military exp ^ military experts have helped in the training 
Sch'L'se Communis, m.li.ary personnei, in the shaping ot strategy. 


y,rt Tie,.., Apt;' t- 'll' 

liJ , rebr..., .4, ,1 

Sipf r»'sl.ns, H,.P Mipo™ ChU-Pn. She. iPM, 
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and m tlie mapping of campaigns; wliethcr tlic mimcioiis bases in 
boviet leiTUory around Manchuria have been used to facilitate the 
advance or retreat of tite Chinese Communist forces; wliether tiie 
oviet authoiities have allotved Japanese prisoners of war to serve 
in the Chinese Communist armies. Naturally, reliable evidence and 
documentary data concerning these ciuestions are diiricult to obtain. 
1-oilowing are some instances of Soviet aid to the Chinese Commu- 
nists that arc less subject to dispute. 

Russia’s entry into the war against Japan on August 8, and 
Japans concitional acceptance of the Potsdam ultimatum on August 
lo, move t le Chinese Communists to new enthusiasm and induced 
lem to incier^e their efforts to exploit the situation. On August lo 
c^eneral Chu Teh. Commander in Chief of the Comm unist forces, 
ssue an oic er c irecting his forces to accept Japanese surrender and 
occupy a towns and cities and communication centers. The fol- 

owmg ay le issued another order directing four armed groups 
to proceed to Manchuria.®* 

was offended by this independent line 

. “‘itig Kai-shek ordered the Communist armies to 

Irnm ^ Posts. Stop Occupying Japanesc-hcld areas, and refrain 

i nitlicr independent action. He might as well have 

his TPS 1 stand still. General Chu Teh remained adamant in 

sem n “ assumed a defiant attitude. On August 13 he 

rnntrarv cgram calling Chiang Kai-shek’s order “a blunder, 

tn thp ° national interests of China and advantageous only 

ihpi’r aggressor and the Chinese traitors who betrayed 

tneir mother country.” **0 

nf authorities, however, showed no objection to the entry 

AlUe Manchuria. On October a, 1945. 

munists 1 officials told the press in China that Chinese Com- 

thrsnvili f Manchuria in force and were cooperating with 

P . o'^ocs in policing Mukden and other cities.®” Later, a 

fnnr nF ^Pof^csman admitted that General Chu Teh had ordered 
while nreve Manchuria; that the Soviet authorities, 

military body,"h!d entering Manchuria as a 

ihese trnnnc u 1 • ^ nnitted them to come m as civilians; and that 
^ since secured Japanese weapons.®i By the beginning 

" “"*1 >=• > 915 - 

• 9-15. p. 156. ^ ^’^^'^rtialional Events and Documents, September 24-October 7, 

57 /bid., October 22-November 4, 1945 . PP- 196-197. 
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of October, just a nioiuh after VJ Day, there were over 100,000 
Communist troops in southern Manchuria alone.®* 

Towards the end of November the Communists openly acknowl- 
edged that during the war and after Japan’s surrender they had been 
operating strongly in Manchuria from Chinhsien to the Great Wall 
and that at that time {the end of November) they had in hfanchuria 
200,000 men, including the people’s militia, ready to fight the Gov- 
ernment forces.®* 

While this huge Communist force was mostly quartered in the 
countryside, part of it was deployed over strategic areas along 
the Peiping-Mukden Railway, the Antung-Mukden Railway, and the 
former South Manchuria Railway. It was also permitted to occupy, 
either alone or jointly with Soviet forces, such important cities as 
Mukden, Changchun. Dairen. HuluUO, Yingkow, and Antung. 

The presence of sucli a large number of Communist forces m so 
many places in Manchuria did not appear to bother the Soviet au- 
thorities. They existed side by side with the Soviet forces as if there 
were perfect understanding between them. Similar understanding 
seems to have existed between them in the apportioning 0 industrial 
properties in Manchuria. According to General P eng Chen, secre- 
tary-general of the Communist headquarters in Manchuria. In areas 
controlled by the Russians they had the railway equipment. In areas 
controlled by us, vsc had the railway equipment. 

During the Soviet occupation of Manchuria, numerous local 
regimes vvere set up under Soviet auspices and cooperatmg with the 
SoWet autl,o,.u«. WI.e.her af.r .he Sov.e. evacua..o„ .he.e repaje. 
had welcomed and helped the Chinese Commumsts could no. be 
ascertained It is worthy of note, however, that m early May 1946. 
when the Soviet evacuation was under way General P’eng Chen was 
able .0 repo., .ha. unde. 
ments had been established in 


jo^ht of the nine newly formed Man- 
, . • ihit local°governmcnts in over two thirds of 

chn,.a„ Communh.,.-. On Angn.. a., 

Manchuria li i.^f^adcast from Yenan announced that the Com 

1946, a . ,i hing an independent Manchurian state with 

mumsts were ‘2?. described as a “provisional 

Harbin as .he “SLm.ic Manchuria.-. 

“T™a'dm 1 So“ of Communis, forces into Manchuria produced pro- 


60 Nm York Times, May 9< ‘94 
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found effects on tl>e destiny of Chinn and on peace in tlie Far Fast. 
It enhanced the [)o\ver and encouraged tlic auihition of the Conunu- 
nists. It inci eased the dilliculties of a coni|3roinise between the Coiii- 
inunists and the kuoinintttng. It invited the specter of civil war into 
Manchuria and thereby shattered tlie hope for peace :ind unity in 
China. 

Tlie crisis came when the Government proceeded to occtipy Man- 
cliuiia and to bring it under Chinese sovereignty, as provided in 
the Caiio Declaration and in the Sino-Soviet Treaty. Because of 
Communist obstruction in North China, the Government attempted 
to send its troops into Manchuria by sea through Dairen, Yingkotv. 
and other southern Manchurian ports. But the Soviet Government 
refused to permit Qiinese troops to land in Dairen.^ Then the Gov- 
einment troops tried Yingkow. They soon found, however, that the 
place was occupied by Chinese Communist troops. General Tu Li- 
ming, Commander of the Chinese forces, then went to negotiate 
with Maishal Malinowski, commander in chief of the Soviet forces 
m 1 lanchuria. I he latter .said that he did not have sullicient troops 
mound to guarantee the Nationalist lroo|)s safe landing. Thereupon 
General Tu abandoned the attempt."' Subsequently the Chinese 
joveinmetu was forced to use the famous strategic pass, Shanliai- 
kwan, with the Communist troops strongly entrenched behind it. It 
was on y aftei a fierce battle that the Government forces succeeded 
in breaking through and entering Manchuria.'”' 

Meanwhile the Government had initiated negotiations with Soviet 
aut lorities about the taking over of Manchuria and the withdrawal 
o oviet troops. For a time the negotiations appeared hopeful. The 
oviet authorities declared that their forces would evacuate Man- 
c luria by the end of November.'"' A Chinese delegation of three 
hunclred members was then fiown to Changchun, capital of Man- 
c luria, to set up a municipal administration there. Upon arrival they 
were oeged in the building of a former Japanese coal-merchants’ 
association and were practically placed under house arrest by the 
oviet aut lorities. They were allowed only one automobile and 
^vera mise carriages for transportation. What ivas ivorse, the 
iinese ommunist troops were closing in on Changchun. The Gov- 
ernment e egation was so embarrassed that it had to fly out of 
t e e eaguered capital under Soviet protection.®^ 


03 October =s-Novcmbcr .i, .g.,r„ ,qC 
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To^vards ihe end of November an agreement was reported to have 
been reached witii the Soviet authorities for the peaceful occupation 
of Manchuria by Nationalist forces and the postponement of Soviet 
njthdrawal. A Gov'emment source even reported that under the 
agreement the Soviet authorities would order the Communist forces 
out of Mukden and Changchun so as to make ivay for the Nationalist 
troops.®* Yet by the end of December the Nationalist troops svere 
still unable to enter Mukden and n^otiations were still going on be- 
tween General Tu Li-ming and the Soviet authorities.*" It was not 
until mid-March 1946 that the Soviet forces evacuated Mukden and 
tvere replaced by Nationalist forces.” The negotiations for this 
arrangement had been so protracted and had follow ed such a tortuous 
path that they may not be unreasonably regarded as Soviet obstruc- 
tionist policy to delay the plans of the Chinese Government. 

The Soviet evacuation of Mukden was soon follou-ed by a Soviet 
announcement concerning the evacuation of other parts of Man- 
churia.’t A race then began between Government and Communist 
forces for the cities about to be evacuated by the Soviet troops, and 
the civil war was thus miensified. The first race w’as for Changchun, 
the capital, and was won by the Communists. As with Changchun, 
so with Harbin, Kirin, Tsitsihar. and other cities.” They were oc- 
cupied by Communist forces immediately after Soviet evacuation. By 
May ig the Communists were able to report that they were in 
administrative control of about two thirds oI Manchuria and ad- 
mitted they had operated under a military plan hitched to the 
evacuation timetable of the Soviet troops.” 

It seems clear, then, that Soviet Russia had helped the Chinese 
Communists by letting them enter Manchuria in force and occupy 
various strategic points and areas; by equipping them with Japanese 
arms and ammunition; by obstructing the course and delaying the 
plans of their opponents, the aitnese Government forces; by setting 
up local regimes favorable to them; and by letting them, through 
skillful timing, occupy the cities evacuated by the Soviet forces. 

THE DISPUTE OVER DAIREN AND PORT ARTHUR 
As it had previously been agreed with Russia that Dairen was to 
be made a free port under Chinese administration and open to inter- 

SS Chronology ~ot InUtnational Event! snJ DoenmenU, November sS-December 9, 
(Chi,pgkia0. Detemto 29 »nd jo. .915. 

70 Ibid. (Shanghai). March 15 and 17, i 94 “- 
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national shipping and that Port Arthur was to be made a naval base 
foi the joint use ’ ot China and Russia and under Chinese civil 
administiation, the Chinese Government considered it within its 
soveieign rights and treaty obligations to station troops at both ports 
as well as to take over the administration there. The Soviet Govern- 
ment, ho^vever, persistently refused to have the ports garrisoned by 
Chinese troops or placed under Chinese administration. It did not 
even allow Chinese troops to pass through Dairen to other Man- 
cunian cities. On the other hand, Soviet forces which by previous 
agreement should have withdrawn from Dairen continued to stay 

there even after Soviet forces had evacuated other parts of Man- 
churia. 

On September i8, ig.jG, Foreign Minister Wang Shih-chieh de- 
clared that relations with Russia had been strained by the continued 
presence of Soviet forces in Dairen. He also pointed out that full 
intormation concerning the inside situation of Dairen was unavail- 
able and that the Chinese administration had been frustrated in its 
attoiipt to take over the administration of the port.'^‘ 

owaids the end of the year an incident arose involving the United 
i)tates, when a United States Navy ship was ordered out of Dairen by 
a verbal ultimatum of the Russian authorities. For a time this in- 
cic ent piovo^ed vigorous comments in the American press and by 

TT. States Senate. Later, however, the 

pokesman of the State Department conceded that the Russian au- 
thouLies were acting “within their legal rights," that the reported 
tmiatum was not “in any sense an ultimatum," and that the Rus- 
sian authorities had in fact been very cooperative.'^® 

o owing this incident. Secretary of State James Byrnes sent on 
janu.uy g, ig.iy, identical notes simultaneously to the Chinese and 
\ urging them to give prompt consideration to 

contiol of Dairen “with a view to the implementation 
All ■ P^itinent piovisions of the Soviet-Chinese agreement of 

there appeared “no reason 
riiL ^ further delay in reopening the port, under 

in iinnisiiation, to international commerce as contemplated 

agreement." Replying to this note, die 
in I-ii-in I f'^-’bruary i stated that it was making efforts 

flin alien under Chinese administration.’^ For its part, 

ov ciiimcnt in a reply dated February ay made this 
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cxactin}; suicmciu: "The status of Dairen and ilic Chinese Chang- 
chun Raili\ay is tjefincd by llie Soviet Chinese agrcemcnis of August 
'b iDiri- • • • The Soviet (iovcinniciu for its part has always ex- 
pressed its readiness for appropriate steps and has done everything 
p<«sihtc for the exact execution of these agiecincnis.” 

This reply did not mean that things in Dairen had become more 
agiecabir to ilie inicrrsis of the United States. In the beginning of 
March, the Soviet Govcrimieiii noiified the State Department tliat 
Dairen was a closed jiurt under military administration and would 
not admit American courier ships. In this the American Govern- 
ment actpiicsicd. and after that time supplies and mail for the 
American coiisulaic-gencra) in Dairen were carried on Russian 
sliips.^* 

L.atcr. Sino-Sovict negotiations for the transfer of Dairen were 
earned on and were soon snarled by conflicting views. On April i8 
the Chinese Foreign Ministry announced that it had received a reply 
from the Soviet Covcnmicni to its note concerning tlic occupation 
of Dairen by Chinese forces; tlic contents of ilie reply were not 
disclosed, but was described as inadequate and failing to meet the 
points raised in ilie Chinese note."* Shortly afterwards a spokes- 
man of the Chinese Government stated that the obstacle to China’s 
taking over the administration of Dairen was the Soviet refusal to 
permit Chinese troops to enter the port. It was learned that Dairen 
was then under the domination of the Chinese Communists, and 
that imfcss backed by armed force (he Govcrnment appointcd ad- 
ministration would meet with opposition at every turn.“ There 
was a report that on November 17. iQ-lO. the Russians withdrew from 
Dairen, leaving the Qiinese Communists in sole control.®* But as 
late as the first part of igfS Soviet troops and officers could still 
be seen in (hat port.” 

In the meantime on June 25, 1917. when the civil strife in Man- 
churia was in a critical stage and when relations with the Soviet 
Union had become less cordial, ifie Chinese Foreign Afinisiry lodged 
a vigorous protest with the Soviet Government against the latter’s 
continued refusal to permit the csublisliment of Chinese authority 
over Dairen and Port Arthur” On the same day the Foreign 
Ministry also issued a lengthy communique, setting forth the two- 
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year record of Soviet obstruction to China’s efforts to take over the 
two ports.®"^ This communique stressed that Soviet obstruction mani- 
fested itself in two ways: first, persistent refusal to allow Chinese 
troops to enter and stay in Dairen and Port Arthur; second, con- 
centration of strong Chinese Communist forces in the vicinity of 
the two ports so as to hinder the efforts of the National Government. 

According to the communique the Soviet pretext for barring 
Chinese National troops from Port Arthur ivas that the defense of 
the base had been entrusted to the Soviet Government by the Sino- 
Soviet Treaty of 1945. In the case of Dairen the communique pointed 
out that the Soviet authorities in opposing the entry of Ghinese 
troops had advanced the argument that the state of war with Japan 
had not yet ended, and therefore Dairen should be subject to Soviet 
military administration like Port Arthur. The Soviet authorities, 
however, assented to admitting Chinese police into Dairen, provided 
their strength and their location in the city was subject to Soviet 
approval. 

The Chinese Government regarded the Soviet position as un- 
reasonable and unacceptable, the communique revealed. The 
Chinese Government considered itself fully entitled to dispatch 
troops to Port Arthur and Dairen because, far from restricting this 
right of the Chinese Government, the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1945 
had provided that the entire Port Arthur naval base area was for the 
joint use of China and Russia. In regard to the Soviet argument 
diat the state of war with Japan had not yet ended, the Chinese 
overnment maintained that Japan had been under Allied oc- 
cupation for more than a year and that tvar no longer existed in 
actuality. It contended further that even in case of war against 
Japan, China was not prevented by the Sino-Soviet Treaty from 
sending troops to Dairen. 

The communique went on to point out that the dispatch of 
iinese troops to Dairen was not merely an assertion of treaty rights 
ut a practical necessity dictated by the presence of Communist 
orces nearby. It also called attention to those provisions of the 
Smo-Soviet Treaty which obligated the Soviet Government to render 
assistance entirely to the National Government, to recognize Man- 
c iiiria as part of China under Chinese sovereignty, and to respect 
^ ' XT administrative integrity of Manchuria. 

o ormal Soviet reply to the Chinese protest appears to have 
een mace. However, on July 11 Tass, the official Soviet news 
agency, issued a statement denying that China had the right to 

65 China Magazine, August .9.J7. pp. 58-6,. 
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station troops in the Port Arthur nav'al district and declaring tliat 
"the Russian Government, for defense purposes of the naval base, 
IS erecting necessary constructions there.” 

On August 20, when the Soviet Government had become adamant 
in its position and no prospect of a compromise was in sight, the 
Chinese Government issued an order closing the harbor of Dairen 
to foreign shipping. This order evoked a statement from Tass on 
August 28. Broadcast over the Moscow radio, the statement said' 
"In connection with this report in the Chinese press, Tass is em- 
powered to state tiiat Dairen in accordance with Article IV of 
the Soviet-Chinese agreement on Dairen, prior to the peace treaty 
with Japan, falls under the regime established in the area of the 
naval base of Port Arthur. In view of this. Soviet ships have the 
indisputable right to enter Dairen." 

Two days later the Chinese Foreign Ministry repudiated the 
Soviet interpretation of the Dairen agreement as "an inadmissible 
distortion.” It maintained that Article IV of the agreement applied 
only "in time of war against Japan,” not "prior to the peace treaty 
with Japan.” ” . 

Meanwhile, noting the failure of the Soviet Government to hve 
up to it. promise to open Dairen, the United Slam, on Angu. .4 
dispatched another note to Mcncoi. inquiring about the matter. 
Referring to the previous note of January 3, the second note, sent 
through the United States Embassy m Moscow, staled. 

A. the Embassy pointed out at that time, the Government 

Of the United Sta.L|e,._^a.l.hawrm^^^^^^^^^^^ 

“an early la'te'noimal Sndiiions which will permit American 

St^rto^vfsh »d r»ide d.» to the purnuu 

nrfivtftps This Govcmoicni • • • j i • 

acuvKies. . . . am*® . treatment accorded m 

Soviet Government responsible ^ 

the interim to United State, miereat, them. 

To this note the Soviet Govemnrent replied on August a6. saying: 

A. is hnowii, m -—0^ “ ^^n Si, uSetoe 

mg the existence naval base of Port Arthur, 

regime which has ^ japan is not terminated be- 

Inasmuch as the state naturally, the 

cause there is as yet n P . prevail over Dalny. Con- 

regime of the naval ba ^ ^ a^rninis- 

sideling ‘hi* “coveinmeni. lor reasons beyond Soviet 
tration of the cnmesc « 
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control, has not as yet undertaken fulfillment of its functions 
in Dalny, the Soviet Government sees no basis for a change 
of tegime which at the present time exists in Dalny. The Soviet 
Government in this connection categorically rejects, in view 
of above-mentioned circumstances, any attempt to burden it with 
lesponsibility for treatment of American interests.®** 


If the Soviet interpretation of the agreement on Dairen and Port 
Arthin ryere acquiesced in, tiicse two ports tvoulcl remain under 
Soviet military domination and for exclusive Soviet use indefinitely. 
The point is that from the very beginning there has been little likeli- 
Tood of any general peace treaty with Japan. Russia persisted in re- 
stricting the membership of the peace conference on Japan to the 
United States, China, Great Britain, and Russia herself. The United 
tates in particular, however, preferred to have the membership of 
t le conference include all the nations that had participated in the 
ivar with Japan. Another block in the path of a general peace with 
Japan rvas the disagreement over the problem of reparations. Russia 
regarded her loot in Manchuria as “fair tvar booty,” not to be 
included in her share of reparations from Japan. The United States, 
mia, and Great Britain all contested the Soviet position. 

From the above account it is clear that the Sino-Soviet dispute over 
Dairen and Port Arthur was caused, technically, by the difference 
in inteipretation of the term “war.” War can be conceived of in 
two senses, the material sense and the legal sense. In the material 
sense, war is a large-scale armed conflict pure and simple. In the 
legal sense, war is often referred to as a state of war, which has to 
e ec ared by at least one of the belligerents or recognized by some 
neutra states and which has to be terminated by a peace treaty be- 
tween the belligerents. This dual conception of war has been 
reco^ized by the courts. In the Sino-Soviet agreement on Dairen 
an OTt Arthur, only the word “war” was used; and in the subse- 
ejuent ispute the Soviet Government chose to interpret the term in 
t e e^ sense, while the Chinese Government preferred to interpret 
It in t re material sense. Each party was right in accordance with the 
position It took. In such a case of conflict over interpretations, it is 
necessary to go over the minutes of the negotiations leading to the 
agreement and to see what was the intent of the parties during the 
negotiations. In the absence of such minutes the matter should be 
viewe in the l ight of the spirit of the general treaty and in terms 
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of the principle upon which the general treaty was based. The treaty 
was called “The Treaty of Alliance and Friendship.” It was mo- 
tivated by a spirit of friendliness and was intended to promote 
friendly relations between the two countries. The principle govern 
ing the general treaty was mutual respect for sovereignty and ter- 
ritorial integrity. The Soviet Union has specifically recognized 
Manchuria as under Chinese sovereignty. On these considerations 
and in view of the basic fact that Dairen and Port Arthur are 
integral parts of Manchuria, it would seem that in the conflict of 
interpretations of the term "war” in connection with the status of 
the two ports, the presumption should be in favor of China. 


INTERVENTION AND INVASION IN SINKIANG 
Troubles in Sinkiang appeared interminable. Together with the 
conflicts and disputes in Manchuria, they represented the general 
state of deterioration in Sino Soviet relations m the years following 

AtoM simullantously will. .h. negolialiom (or the Treaty of 
Alliance and Friendship in 1915. violence .n yartous 
rampant in Sinkiang. particularly in tl" >>■ “"a. and Russia 
was reported to have offered to ntediate." By the npsly concluded 
treaty the Soviet Government pledged not to interiere in China s 
internal affairs in general, and in particular in the Sinkiang sil- 

“lus' a sad commentary on Smo-Soviet relations that scarcely a 
month after the solemn Soviet pledge was made, tl.ere occurred in 
the northwestern part of Sinkiang large-scale hostilities in wh.cll 
SovietTmc"en.ion seemed manifesl. The lios.ilil.es were conduced 
b 7 lhe Kaeakhs against ll.e Chinese forces stationed ,n , ha area. 
Alo^g with the Kazakhs, howeser. were Coon troops irom II. who 
Along witn 1 uniforms, and were commanded by a 

gioke Russian w ^ Birkdorff." It was when lliese 

Russian gene y . ,n,Bauador in Chungking 

hoslililies were ying on ^ Covernn.cn. 

wa“dltog .0 lend it. good" office, to mediate the Kazakh dispute 
was accepted, and soon allcrwards Gen- 

wiUi the Cl.i -^Tu jBpalclied to Sinkiang to conduct the 

eral Clian„ C ® , because of tlie difficult nature of the 
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liminary eleven-point agreement was reached granting the Kazakhs 
complete freedom of religion and the right to elect their own county 
magistrates and provincial representatives, to organize local armies, 
and to carry on trade with Russia under the terms of the existing 
Sino-Soviet treaties.®** After some further negotiations the agree- 
ment was reaffirmed and signed on June 6 amidst an impressive cere- 
mony in Tihwa (Urumchi).®^ The revolt of the Kazakhs and Turkis 
was thus formally brought to an end. 

During the subsequent period the situation in Sinkiang was ap- 
parently pacified and stabilized. When on March 29, 1947, General 
Chang became governor of the province, the situation turned even 
better and showed gi'eater promise of peace. Hardly two months 
afterwards, however, the Chinese Government appointed Masud 
Sabri (Wu-Teh), a native of Sinkiang, to replace General Chang 
as governor.®® It was thought that Masud, being a native of the 
land and familiar with its conditions and affairs, would continue 
the maintenance of peace there. But the Kazakhs and Turkis in 
the Hi area voiced strong opposition to Masud Sabri and threatened 
to start fresh troubles. 

It was when this crisis was mounting in the early days of June 
that the province was invaded by armed forces from Outer Mongolia. 
The invasion began on June 5 when units of Mongol troops from 
Outer Mongolia, assisted by planes alleged to be Soviet, crossed 
the border and attacked the Chinese garrison in Peitashan inside 
the Chinese border.®® 

The Chinese Government then lodged strong protests with both 
the Soviet Government and the Outer Mongolian Government, 
charging them with violating the territory of Sinkiang.®** On June 
15 the Moscow radio broadcast an official declaration of the Outer 
Mongolian Government, denying that its troops had invaded Sin- 
kiang and countercharging that Chinese troops had invaded Mon- 
golian territory but were driven out by Mongol troops and aircraft. 
This declaration was later denounced as false by the spokesman 
of the Chinese Government.^® 

The official Soviet reply to the Chinese protest came to Nanking 
on June 23. In it the Soviet Government rejected the Chinese 
protest and denied that Soviet planes ever took part in the fighting 
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oil the Siiikung bolder The ufficial reply of the Outer Mongolian 
Gotcrniiicnt tame at about liie same tune, being dated June 22, 
11J47. It denied the charge of liaving violated the territory of 
Sinkiang. On June 27 the Outer Mongolian Gotcrninent addressed 
another note to the Chinese Coserninent charging that Chinese 
troops in Sinki.ing had crossed the border and attacked Mongol 
positions Tlie Chinese Coxernmeiu sigorously denied this charge, 
calling It a falsehood.'"* 

On July a8 the controversy found its way into the United Nations 
at Lake Success. On that day the Soviet representative Alexei 
Krasilnikov at a meeting of the Nfembership Committee of the 
Security Count il jccringly rcmaikcd that "it is likely that some 
circles in China, by provoking ibe frontier incidents with the Afon- 
golian People’s Republic. v\ant to divert world public attention from 
the serious iiuernal situation created in China by the civil war.” 
The Chinese represemative Dr. Hsu Shu-hsi did not reply to this 
thrust until tlie next inccting held on July 30. On that occasion 
Dr. Hsu stated: •China sim|>ly could not afford to pick a quarrel 
with Outer Monuoha at a nine vJicn the rebels in Northeast China 


launched an att.nck on Ssiipingkai with an attempt to cut Chang* 
tliun from .Mukden. The Soviet repr-^ntative would have demon 
strated a better insight Into the political situation in the Far East, 
if he had come with the statement that Outer Mongolia invaded 
Sinkiang as a diversion for die rebels in Northeast China and as a 
second front against the Chinese Government. 

The hostilities in the Peltaslian area had scarcely ceased wiien 
Sinkian<r was plagued by troubles from another quarter, namely, il.e 
fertile IH area in the northwest. According to an Associated Press 
dispatch from Urumchi dated August 17. the situation had become 
so critical in the first part of August that the Chinese Government 
had to send arms and ammunition by airplanes to Tihvva (Urumchi), 
the provincial capital, in anticipation of revolts. ^ , 

A month later Chang Oiih-chung reported that the Kazakh 
leaders had not abandoned their attempts to set up an Eastern 
Turkestan Republic and were organizing revolts and incidents 
throughout Sinkiang to embarrass the provincial admmistrauon.i"- 
This Tense situation continued into the following year. In February 
1948 the Turki group declared that it would resume negotiations 
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with the Chinese if Governor Masud Sabri were removed. In reply 
Chang Chih-chung, Director of Pacification Headquarters for North- 
west China, set forth five conditions for the resumption of nego- 
tiations. Among the conditions were cessation of all preparations 
for war and abolition of the propaganda campaign for an inde- 
pendent Eastern Turkestan Republic. As late as the following 
September, however, no progress had been made toward a rapproche- 

It can thus be seen that in Sinkiang as well as in Manchuria, 
postwar developments conspired to weaken the alliance and friend- 
ship evisaged in the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1945 and to estrange the 
Chinese Government from the Kremlin. 

103 Ibid., September 7 , 1948 . 
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China’s Civil War and the 
Soviet-American Cold War 


I T IS true that following Japan's unconditional surrender the sky 
of China was darkened by clouds of civil war. Yet at the same time 
there were hopeful signs of peace which gleamed like bright silver 
streaks through the general gloom. It was later that the bright hopes 
vanished one by one till peace was blacked out. 

rosrwAft rcACC illusions in china 
After V.J Day the greatest hope for peace in China rested on 
the newly signed treaty with Russia, wliicli, if observed in good 
faith by both parties, could serve as a sound basis of peace. This 
treaty, among other provisions, obligati Russia to render aid to 
the Chinese Government alone. For this reason the hope arose 
that it would not only stabilize Sino-Soviet relations but also 
facilitate the solution of the interna] crisis in China. Indeed, for 
some time not a few Far Eastern “experu” were of the opinion that 
the treaty had "pulled the rug from under the feet of the Chinese 
Communists." The fact turned out to be that the rug was pulled from 
under iJie treaty. For before long the treaty was made a mockery by 
the unopposed entrance of Communist forces into Manchuria, by 
their free miliury and territorial expansion, by various forms of 
Soviet obstruction to the advance of the Chinese Covermnent forces 
in Manchuria, by Soviet dismantling of Manchurian industries, by 
the long delay of Soviet withdrawal from Manchuria, by excessive 
Soviet demands for economic concessions, and hy Soviet refusal to 
admit National troops into Dairen and Port Arthur. 

Another great source of hope in China following V-J Day was 
the conference at Chungking between Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek and Mao Tsc-tung, Chairman of the Chinese Communist 
Party. Inasmuch as the conference took place after the ratification of 
the Sino Soviet Treaty, it was regarded as indicative of possible 
submission on the part of the Communists and as a harbinger of 
209 
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internal peace. Accompanied by United States Ambassador General 
Patrick Plurley, Mao reached Chungking on August 29, 1945, and 
conferred with Chiang and other Government leaders. For a time 
there were high hopes that the differences between the two major 
political parties might be ironed out and an agreement reached to 
bring peace and unity to China. After about three weeks, however, 
the conference resulted only in the proclamation of a set of high- 
sounding principles which have had little practical value. ^ Indeed, 
the day after he left Chungking, Mao attacked the Government, say- 
ing that it was making preparations for a civil war.^ The failure 
of the conference may be ascribed to two causes. According to Gen- 
eral Hurley, who had used his good offices to bring about the con- 
ference, his mediation efforts might have succeeded, but they had 
been sabotaged by his American subordinates in the United States 
embassy in Chungking, who did not deem it desirable to effect the 
political reconciliation.* The second cause lay in the political or 
military realities of the time. In the course of the conference the 
Communist forces were disarming Japanese troops and occupying 
towns and cities in North China. For instance, on September 12 
the Communist Hsin Hua news agency reported that during the 
month from August 1 1 to September 1 1 the Communist forces had 
taken 156 towns and cities in nine provinces.'* Two months later 
the Communist forces claimed to have “liberated” the whole of 
Chahar province.* At the same time Government forces were rush- 
ing y land and air towards the coast to accept Japanese surrender 
and to assert sovereignty over the entire Chinese territory. Under 
t e circumstances, conflict between Government and Communist 
forces became inevitable and rendered futile any peace talk. To- 
war s the end of October most of the provinces in north and central 
China were in varying degrees involved in the civil war. 

s 1945 drew to an end, the foreign secretaries of the United 
tates, the Soviet Union, and Great Britain met in Moscow to dis- 
cuss, among other things, the situation in China. The communique 
issued at the conclusion of the conference stated in reference to 
Ciina that the three foreign secretaries “were in agreement as to 
t le need for a unified and democratic China under the National 
overnment, for broad participation by democratic elements in all 
ranc les of the National Government, and for a cessation of civil 
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strife,” and that the Soviet and American foreign secretaries were 
"in complete accord as to the desirability of withdrawal of Soviet 
and American forces from China at the earliest practicable moment 
consistent with the discharge of their obligations and responsibil- 
ities." * This declaration was acceptable and welcomed by both 
contending parties in China and to this extent constituted another 
hopeful sign of peace. But the sign did not last long. The declaration 
did not set forth any ways or means to deal with the Chinese prob- 
lems. Apart from the provision for withdrawing foreign troops 
from China, it contained merely some lofty objectives which, in 
effect, formed the crux of the very problems that required to be 
sohed. As regards the provision for withdrawing Soviet and United 
States forces, for months afterwards it remained unimplementcd. 
The declaration, therefore, faded to produce the desired and hoped- 
for effect on the interna) situation in China. 


THE MARSHALL MISSION TO CHINA 

About the lime the above declaration was made. General George 
C. Marshall, former Oiief of Staff of the United States Army, was 
appointed by President Truman to head a mission to China to help 
resolve the differences of the two major political parties that had 
embroiled the country in civil war. General >rarshall made an ex- 
cellent surt. Hardly two weeks after his arrival in China he suc- 
ceeded in ananging a truce between the Government and 
Communist forces. This truce was effected on January lo. 1946.’ On 
the same day. representatives of the Government and the Chinese 
Communists came together for a Political Consultative Conference 
in Chungking At this conference, frank and free discussions were 
conducted on all the major problems confronting the nation. Before 
the conference came to an end on January 30, a number of im- 
portant a<rreements were reached covering the organization of a 
coalition government on a wider and more representative basis, the 
organization of a national army under civilian control, economic and 
social reconstruction, and the promotion of education.® General 
Marshall himself was fully satisfied with the result. Back m Wash 
ington in mid-March fie was able to report at a press conference 
that the Kuomintang and Communist leaders were engaged in 
organizing their respective armies into a national army, that an 
executive headquarters with an American staff had been set up in 
6 Department of State. A Decade of Amertcan fore.gn Policy, Washington. 1950. 
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Peiping for the purpose of implementing the agreements already 
reached, and that field teams of three men each-one American, one 
Kuomintang man, and one Communist— were being organized to 
carry out the agreements in various localities." 

At the very time General Marshall was making this report, how- 
ever the situation in China, especially in Manchuria, was about 
to take a sharp turn for die worse. Shortly after Marshall made the 
report, tie oviet authoiitics announced their decision to withdraw 
dieir troops from Manchuria.*" Thereupon the Nationalist and 
Communist forces embarked upon a desperate race for the key 
points about to be evacuated. This exigency proved too strong to 
be prevented by the agreements reached in Clumgking or by the 
le teams organized. Another factor compromising tlie agreements 
was the irreconcilable viewpoints on the timing of political reform 
an mi itaiy reoiganization. The Communists insisted on political 
Inform first and then military reorganization. The Government 
aintamed that military reorganization should precede political re- 
orm riiis dispute was brought to a focus in Manchuria. Accord- 
terms of the truce agreement of January lo the 
unists agreed to have Government forces enter Manchuria 
11 ^ti^cieignty there. Now the Communists demanded that 

set up in Manchuria by the Govern- 
1 ^ yeorganized so as to absorb the local “democratic 

A,r , *■ existing anti-Japan democratic armies" in 

anchuna should be recognized and share the responsibility 
armies for the maintenance of order in the 
area, that the Government should recognize the many “democratic 

tliP various counties in Manchuria, and that 

r °vernraent troops entering Manchuria should be 
thni H time the Communists announced 

Armv” already organized “a Northeastern Democratic Allied 

^ 300,000 men, scattered over various places not yet 

nnZ ^ evacuated by Soviet troops.** The Government 

sovprpJo-n Kai-shek, however, declared that it would effect 
Manchuria first before discussing Communist 
InrU ^ administration of the region. Hence the dead- 

between the 1w J pardeT*^"^ deep-seated suspicion and distrust 

5 Chou En-lai, the Communist representative in Chung- 
king, charged t hat the Government had failed to live up to the . 

OiVetu yor/1 Times, March .7, ,946. 

11 ChiW."r® March 24, ,940. 

nciuch Fang Jih Pao. February .4, .946. 
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agreement with the Communists and had pursued a policy likely 
to spread civil war in Manchuria. Later a spokesman of the Govern- 
ment stated that it was the Communists who were breaking the 
agreement.'^ The rift between the two parties became further wid- 
ened when on April 15 Chou En-lai announced that unless the 
political and military problems were completely settled, the Com- 
munists would not participate in the National Assembly scheduled 
for May 5. He proposed at the same time that the assembly should 
be postponed till October 10.” 

Thus the agreements reached at the Political Consultative Con- 
ference at the beginning of the year were rendered difficult of 
execution by concrete realities and by basic considerations of power. 

Despite or because of this deplorable state of affairs, the two 
parties now and then resumed their truce talks and peace nego 
tiations, with General Marshall as (he intermediary. While these 
talks and negotiations may have slowed up military operations, they 
may also have covered up military preparations and the jockeying 
for positions. At that time the Government forces appeared more 
than a match for the Communists and often inflicted severe blows 
on their opponents. The Communists would then denounce the 
United States and charge the latter with direct participation in 
the civil war. For instance, when on August i, 1946. some Govern- 
ment planes bombed Yenan, the Communists demanded the im- 
mediate withdrawal of all United States forces from China and 
charged that the pilots, planes, and bombs were all American.” 


COMMUNIST ATTACKS ON UNITED STATES POLICV 
Ever since V-J Day, American planes and naval vessels had been 
used in transporting Government troops to the coastal areas to 
disarm the Japanese armies. American marines also had been em- 
ployed in guarding and keeping open the communication lines. 
In justifying these measures. President Truman, in a statement on 
December 15, 1945. said: 


The United States and the other United Nations have recog- 
nized the present National Government of the Republic of 
China as the only legal Government of China. ... In continu- 
ation of the constant and close cooperation with the National 
Government of the Republic of China in the prosecution of the 
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war, in consonance with the Potsdam Declaration, and to remove 
the possibility of Japanese influence remaining in China, the 
United States has assumed a definite obligation in the disarm- 
ament and evacuation of the Japanese troops. Accordingly, the 
United States has assisted and will assist the National Govern- 
ment in effecting the disarmament and evacuation of the Jap- 
anese troops in the liberated areas.^-"' 


The Chinese Communists were not satisfied with these justifi- 
cations. They untiringly reiterated the charge that the American 
forces in China were helping the Government in the civil war. 

The Soviets too were quick to point an accusing finger at the 
United States on the matter, and thus China was becoming a 
subject of the US-USSR cold war. After the withdratval of Soviet 
troops from Manchuria on May 31, 1946, Soviet officials and the 
Soviet press and radio kept up a steady barrage of charges against 
the American Government, and these charges ■were often echoed by 
those of the Chinese Communists. On June 22 Red Star, the Red 
Army organ, attacked American military aid to the Kuomintang and 
charged that the United States was responsible for the civil war 
in China. On the same day Mao Tse-tung voiced strong opposition 
to the China Aid Bill of the United States and demanded that the 
United States immediately withdraw its troops from China and im- 
mediately stop and cancel all military aid to the Kuomintang.^® On 
July 5 Izvestiia, official organ of the Soviet Government, charged 
American capitalists with dumping cheap American goods on the 
ina market and in concurrence with two other papers attacked 
the United States for supporting “reactionary forces” in China and 
pushing China back to the status of “a semi-colonial country.” Two 
ays ztev Pravda, organ of the Soviet Communist Party, contended 
t at merican military aid to the National Government was “direct 
inter erence in the internal affairs in Ghina” and constituted a 
breach of the Moscow agreement reached at the end of the pre- 
in^ year. On the same occasion Pravda also accused the Chinese 
oyernment of violating the civil war truce and of preparing a 
major o ensive against the Chinese Communists. Not coincidentally 
per aps, on t e same day the Central Committee of the Chinese 
Yenan issued a proclamation demanding that 
^ cease its armed intervention in the internal affairs 

j 1 the Chinese civil war, cancel its China 

^ ’ *''°P sending military advisers to China, and im- 


1= Department ol State, op. cH., p. 692. 
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mediately withdraw all its military forces in China." On August 
lo Izvestiia leveled severe criticisms at the Marshall mission to China, 
asserting that American mediation in China was an illusion and 
that “it is impossible wiili one hand to reach for peace and with the 
other to render active cooperation to one of the conflicting sides.” 
A week later the Mostow radio again urged complete withdrawal of 
American troops from China. Toward the end of August the Soviet 
delegate on the Security Council of the United Nations abruptly 
proposed that member states with troops in the territory of other 
member states should report to the S^urity Council within two 
weeks as to the location and number of the troops This proposal 
was obviously directed against the United States which had troops 
in China. Early in September, witen the peace prospects in China 
were all but eclipsed, the Moscow radio strongly reiterated its de- 
mand for withdrawal of American troops from China, contending 
that the withdrawal was "the prime consideration for a peaceful 
settlement of the issues that face the Chinese people.” Later in the 
month on September 14 and 15 Chou En-lai sent lengthy notes to 
General Marsliall. charging the United States with intervening in 
China’s internal affairs and prolonging the civil war, and demand- 
ing immediate withdrawal of American troops from China and 
cessation of all American aid to the Kuomintang Government.'* 


AMERICAN ATTACKS ON SOVIET POLIGV 
In the meantime, American attacks on Soviet policy in China 
were by no means absent. When after an inspection tour in the Far 
East Senator Owen Brewster returned to the United States, he told 
his countrymen on August 8 (1946) ‘hat the American marines 
were in China for the purpose of insuring that “Chuia will not be 
in America tomorrow under the spur of a Soviet dictatorship as 
ruthless as Genghis Khan’s,” and that “a sovietued China m the 
next quarter of a century would mean the certain end of America 
and of everything for which it stands " “ On his return from China. 
Representative Fred L. Crawford made a speech in Washington on 
Au^st 10 wherein he vigorously urged stronger action on the part 
of the United States in dealing with the situation in China. Said 
he- “We either have to go m there and really do a good job or 
recede entirely and take the consequences. If we pursue the latter 
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unity. This plan included the redisposition of troops in Manchuria 
according to an agreement of the previous June and the maintenance 
of the military slatvs quo m North and Central China pending an 
agreement by the Committee of Three." The Central Committee 
of the Chinese Communist Party, however, rejected the plan, and 
offered a counterproposal similar to the proposal that Chou En lai 
had previously made in his note to General Marshall. This counter- 
proposal m turn was rejected by the Government.*^ 

About this time the hostile attitude of the Communists towards 
the Government was accentuated by two new developments, namely, 
the signing of the Sino-American Treaty of Friendship and Com- 
merce on November 4 and the convocation of the National Assembly 
about to take place. The Communists strongly condemned the newly 
signed treaty, regarding it as more cruel tlian Japan's Twenty-one 
Demands and calling it an instrument of American imperialism for 
enslaving the Chinese people.** As regards the National Assembly 
yet to be convened, the Communists charged that it was an illegal 
step, that its sole stage manager was the Kuomintang, and that its 
purpose was to pass a constitution which would prolong Chiang 
Kai-shek's dictatorship. They warned that its convocation would 
mean a complete break between the two parties" When later the 
National Assembly was convened according to schedule and a con- 
stitution was adopted on Christmas Day, the Communists felt in- 
dignant and considered the peace negotiations as practically at an 
end. 

On December 18 President Truman issued a statement on United 
States policy toward China, saying: "The views expressed a year 
ago by this Government arc valid today. ... We recognize the 
National Government of China. ... We shall therefore continue 
our positive and realistic policy toward China, which is based on 
full respect for her national sovereignty and on our traditional 
friendship for the Chinese people and is designed to promote inter- 
national peace." " This proclamation drew fire from Chou En-lai, 
who in a long and bitter statement to the press on December 28 
sharply denounced United States policy as contrary to the principles 
set forth in the Big Three Moscow Declaration of December 1945 
and accused President Truman of fomenting civil discord in China 
and turning China into an American colony.** 

26 u.s Jiehltons mth CAina, pp. 19S-199 

29 CAie/i fang Jih Pao, NovtmbeT 13. >94fi- 
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30 Depaiimenl of State, op. of. pp- 
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rhe dawn of 1947 found General Marshall back in Washington. 
On January 7 he issued a statement announcing the failure of his 
mission and blaming both the major political parties in China for 
the blackout of peace.^- 

The situation in China now entered a new and confused stage 
of development, where internal conditions and international forces 
combined and interacted to rule out a peaceful solution, and in- 
cidentally to corrode both Sino-Soviet relations and American- 
Soviet relations. 


THE COLD WAR INTENSIFIED 


Toward the end of January, the Department of State, now headed 
by General Marshall, announced the decision of the United States 
Government to terminate its mediatory efforts in China and to 
withdraw from the executive headquarters in Peiping as well as 
from the Committee of Three.*“ Later, part of the American 
marines in China were withdrawn, reducing the total number to 
about 10,000. These measures were strongly suggestive of a hands- 
off policy toward China and seem to have given comfort and en- 
couragement to the Chinese Communists. On February 23 General 
Chu Teh, commander of the Chinese Communist forces, declared 
at a press interview in Yenan that he was deeply pleased with the 
withdrawal of American troops, that he was fully confident the 
Communists would win the civil war, and that the Communists 
would not resume peace negotiations with the Government unless 
the latter would abolish the constitution already adopted and restore 
the military status quo as of January 13, i946.“'‘ 

interesting and important report appeared 
to the effect that Mao Tse-tung had left Yenan for Moscow for “a 
hush-hush visit.” “It now develops,” said the report, “that Mao 
Ise-tung, head of the Chinese Communist Party, was summoned 
1 It , February. He conferred with both Stalin 

° otov, after having spent long hours in extensive conference 
C/Jbie Foreign Minister Jacob Malik, in charge of L’ Affaire 


According to the same report, it was the information received 
rom ao at the Kremlin that caused the “Molotov cocktail” to be 
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sened on March lo. On this day at the opening session of the 
Foreign Ministers Conference in \foscow on European problems, 
Molotov suddenly proposed to discuss the situation in China and 
opposed the presence of any Chinese representative in the discus 
sion .** This move surprised the other members of the conference, 
and aroused the ire of the Chinese Coscrnment. In reaction to 


the mose, Chinese Foreign Minister Wang Shih-chieh issued a state 
ment strongly protesting against it. Sun Fo. President of the Legis 
latise Yuan, also denounced the move, saying: “It is at least an 
insulting attitude if not an unfriendly act. . . . No decision made 
by tlie Big Four conference without Chinese participation will be 
acceptable. China is not an intematioiu! colony.” ” Owing to the 
objection of the other foreign ministers, the Molotov proposal was 
dropped. It was subsequently agreed, however, that written exchange 
of information on China be made within the framework of the 
Moscow agreement of December 1945. 

Later, in accordance with this agreement. Secretary of State 
Marshall informed Molotov and the other foreign ministers that 
American armed forces in China would soon be reduced to a total 
of 6180 men.** This information did not satisfy Molotov. In a 
letter made public on April 7 the Soviet Foreign Minister reminded 
the United States of its pledge in December 1945 ‘o recall its troops 
from China at the earliest possible date and contended that the 
Soviet Government in its relations with China has maintained and 
is maintaining a policy of non-interference in the internal affairs of 
China." ” 

Meanwhile, shortly after Molotov sprang the diplomatic surprise 
at the expense of China, President Truman let go hit diplomatic 
bombshell by proclaiming r.hat has since been called the Truman 
Doctrine. In his message lo Congress on March le the American 
President proposed that the United States intetrene rrhererer neces 
saty throughout the world to prevent the subject.on ot free peoples 
to Communist-inspired lolalilarian regimes at the expense ot then 

national integrity and importance." , , . .. c ■ . 

This proclamation obviously raffled the teelmgi of the Sonet 
authorities. In a special article /racriiio took President Truman to 
task and said: 
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Soviet Diplomacy on the Eve of 
Nationalist Defeat 


F or a time the capture of the Communist capital Yenan by the 
Nationalist forces in the spring of 1947 caused a sensation and 
boosted Nationalist moraJe. In the Jigfit of subsequent events, 
however, the victory was hollow and practically marked the be- 
ginning of the end of Nationalist ascendancy. 

Following the loss of Yenan, the Communbts concentrated on 
operations in hfanchuria and moved their main forces there, leaving 
tnostly guerrilla bands in North China for subversive and diversion- 
ary purposes. By that time many fierce battles had been fought in 
Manchuria and many important cities changed hands frequently. 
But strategic and logistic factors appeared to be strongly in favor 
of the Communists. ^Vhatever the reasons, the Communists in Man- 
churia steadily gained the upper hand and turned the table on the 
Nationalists. Their hrsr signal victory was marked by the recapture 
of Szepingkai, a highly important strategic point, on June ai. This 
victory rendered the Nationalist position in MancJjuria so grave as 
to arouse apprehensions on the part of some Nationalist leaders. 
Sun Fo, President of the Legislative Yuan, solemnly ivarned that 
Nfanchuria might fall under Soviet domination and urged aid from 
the United States. ^ Later, Wang Cb'uag-hui, a member of the State 
Council and former judge of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, pointed out at a press conference that the Manchurian sit- 
uation was a direct outcome of the 1945 Sino-Soviet treaty for which 
both the United States and Great Briuin were in part responsible; 
and he proposed that China "should immediately demand the United 
States and Great Britain intervene in the situation in China with a 
view to bringing all Sino-Sovict problems to a just and reasonable 
settlement.” * Apparently the United States and Great Britain did not 
pay heed to the request. Under the circumstances. Generalissimo 

1 China Magazine. July 1947. p. 68. 
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Chiang Ivai-shek became detennineci lo use drastic measures to deal 
wilii the Communists. On July 7, the lentil anniversary of tlie out- 
bieak of war with Japan, he broadcast a lengthy address to the 
nation denouncing tlie Communists in the sharpest terms, proclaim- 
ing an all-out war against them, and exhorting the people to give un- 
selfish support to the crusade.® Previously the State Council had 
ouleied a general mobili/ation and placed the entire nation prac- 
tically on a war basis.' riius the civil war embarked upon its irrevo- 
cable course. 


NATIONALIST CIIARCI-:S AGAINST THE U.SSR 


At about this time, official charges against the Soviet Union for 
lendering aid to tlie Chinese Communisis began to appear and con- 
tinued intermittently in the subsetpient period. These charges 
usually accompanied Nationalist military reverses in Manchuria 
and theiefore redected Communist progress and growing strength 
in that important area. On June ag Sun Fo asserted in a press 
interview that the Soviet Union had violated the Sino-Soviet Treaty 
^ 9-15 permitting the entry of Chinese Communist troops into 
1 anchuiia and turning over to them large cpiantities of Japanese 
arms, while at the same time refusing to admit Chinese Government 
troops into Dairen and Port Arthur.® 

Shoitly afterwards. General Ch’en Ch’eng, chief of staff of Gener- 
a issimo Chiang Kai-shek, declared in Nanking that at least thirty- 
onekussian advisers were with the Comniimist troops at Szepingkai 
m anchuiia and that within a year Communist strength in ^^an- 
ciuiia had increased to 850,000 troops, with Goo,ooo more under 
tiaming. Geneial Ch en also charged that the Soviets had assisted in 
transporting Communist troops from Manchuria to Shantung.® 
n July 7 General Tii Li-ming, commander of Government forces 
m Manchuria, reiterated the charge that Korean Communists, Japa- 
nese piisoners of war, as well as Russian officers were rendering direct 
aid to the Chinese Communists. He also reported that the arms 
and ammunition seized by the Communist forces in Manchuria 
were quantitatively greater than those seized by the Nationalist 
foices, and that the artilleries and machine guns of the Communists 
are also better than those of die Nationalists.'^ 

In his 1948 New Year message to the Chinese people, the General- 
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issimo himself clearly though indirectly intimated that Soviet Russia 
was helping the Chinese Communists, and gave the people a serious 
warning. He said: "The present Communist menace comes as much 
from without as from within. Unless checkmated, it will cause the 
downfall of our nation, make unity an impossibility, and reduce our 
people to serfs." ® . . c • . 

While Nationahsi officials made those charges against the Soviet 
Union, Soviet autliorities on their part denied them According to an 
Associated Press dispatch datehned Peiping, December S". '947. he 
Soviet eonsul-general in Peiping. Sergei T.chvmsky, said on that 
dayi "My Government teeogn.tes only one 

the National Govetnment-and is not .nppiymg ‘h» “ 

with anything. Tins is a „ “",1,,, Russia was 

agency Tass also denied an Associated Pr p • . and 

suppling the Chinese Communists in Manchuria 
SovieLade arms and equipment. It denounced the report a. 
"absurd fabrication." * 

THE WEDEMEYER MISSION TO CHINA 

kVhether with or without S 9 vi« m'^n 
Communists in Manchuria ^ * ^p]e and territory there 

latter part of 1347 and ,he Nafionalists’. In the mean- 

under their control that, were crisis. President Truman 

time, apparently in ^ ,vedemeyer as his special envoy to head 
appointed General Alb«« Chinese Communists at 

a "fact-finding mission .packed General Wedemeyer as 

once showed their p„-,l,er aggression." This soon evoked 

an imperialist planning August 11 the Moscow radio 

echoes from the Soviet , ^Vedemeyer was seeking eleven 

broadcast the allegation that o aid and that American 

air bases in China m rolling influence in the Chinese 

advisers would soon exerci organ of the Soviet Commu- 

Government. Two weeks later. Wedemeyer mission were 

nist Party, asserted jnriuded American aid in the civil 

not confined to fact-finding 

war. ^ fionalists were heartened by the Wede 

On the other hand, the Mau ^ indication of American 

meyer mission, possibly cause. \Vhile in China, there- 

continued or renewed ‘"‘ere ^.gicomed everywhere, and Gen- 

fore, the Wedemeyer missmn 
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cral Wcdcmcycr conferred not only witli Government oflicials but 
also with leaders of various social groups. On August 2.{ after a 
sojourn of about six weeks in China and just prior to his return to 
the United States, General Wedemeyer issued a statement which 
gave the Nationalists a shock. In the statement General \Vede- 
meyer, while blaming the Communists for using force to impose 
ideologies, stressed that military force in itself would not elimi- 
nate Communism and maintained that China possessed most of the 
physical resources necessary for reconstruction but lacked the needed 
inspirational leadership.^ This statement was so disappointing to the 
Nanking Government that Foreign Minister Wang Shih-chieh soon 
afterwards dispatched a note to the United States embassy, pointing 
out that the Government was not trying to eliminate Communism by 
force alone and that China had been prevented from capitalizing on 
her full resources by economic dislocations during the war and by 
the delay in taking over Manchuria afterwards.'- Later, Sun Fo spoke 
of “vacillation, uncertainty and confusion*’ in the Far Eastern policy 
of the United States, and hinted that China may have had "little 
choice except to seek closer Soviet cooperation." 

In his report to President Truman, however. General Wedemeyer 
did make the final conclusion that the Nationalist regime must be 
and could be effectively aided, although it had various defects. The 
report also recommended that Manchuria be placed under the 
guardianship of the United States, the Soviet Union, Great Britain, 
and China. On account of this recommendation the Department of 
State considered it necessary to suppress the report for several years.^* 

CHIANG SEES THE RED TIDE RISING 

In the midst of a major military campaign against the Commu- 
nists, the Government went ahead with its political measures estab- 
lishing a constitutional democracy for the Chinese people. On 
November 21, 1947, in accordance with the constitution adopted the 
previous Christmas, a general election was held for the election of 
representatives to the National Assembly. In April of the following 
year these representatives in turn held a presidential election, and 
Chiang Kai-shek and Li Tsung-jen were elected President and Vice- 
president.'" In his inaugural speech on May 21 President Chiang 

"■ tZ'S. Relations with China, pp. 257-258. 
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made an a|j|>cal to tlic (Ilinicsc |)«>|>lc ami tried to rouse and rally 
tlirm a;;aitisi the Coiniminists, sa>tiii>- 

I lie |)iesi'iii iiuhury eain|>aiKii was not brought on by friction 
Ikiucci) jxilitual juriies Much !«» na* it caiiscd by conflicting 
inicicsis It n a x»ar between dcmoeracy and totalitarianism, 
l^tvsccn fortes of unity and those of disunity, betsseen patriots 
and traitors, beiuccit hbciiy losing |wopl« and oppressors, be- 
tsscen ilicne vs ho wani to see Oiiiu continue as an independent 
nation and those who seek to sulijogaie her. In cilect, this is 
an all out war on the jsaii of die auitcsc people to save their 
nation from collapse •• 

Mcjn.hilt ll.c .hil ..cm on, and Ihc poiilion ol ll.c Na- 
tiuna]ii[, ..a* (uinin;; lioin led In .lOrn:. At the beginning of the 
.eat llie mnilion .if llie (;o.eini..ent foreel in Sfanchutia ..as already 
letmtied tn lie in tlanger. and tlietc ..a. tall, ol abandoning all the 
iirincipal eiliea exce|it ,\lnl.deu, Toivatd. the end of Febrnaj; the 
Communist, exlemle.l titei. .najor military opctation. to North 
Ciiina, c.pteiallv the ,i,o.inee. ..I Shantung, I lonan, and Slien,, no 
dnubt (n; tlie pm|iose ol di.e.ting Co.ermnem force, from Man- 
chmia. It. tbe r,,.. part ol Match ...eh tnipotlam c.t.c. a. Kmn, 
Vingkow, Srepingka, ..ere seired from the Nahonal.t.., A month 
later it tea. leportcd that .50,000 Coinmoont ttoop. were operating 
in Central China, The Iratic sttcng.l. and gcmtal tupenoruy 0 tlm 
Com.mmiii fciree. became mote and mote manifest. On April 23. 
that i., shortly after Chiang Kai-shek ttas elected president, the 
Chinese Communists recaptured their former capital, Tcnan, 
tihicli ll-ad been taken by the Nationalists a little o.cr a year beforc- 
Tbis cent symboliied the cl.aiigilig political fottoncs in China at 
t t time T L tide bad dehnitely turned against the Nat.onal.sls, 
and .be .dek ol li.eir lamp began to llickee. Later, se.ere ligl.tmg 
kept ™ raging in north and eemeal China as well as m hlancl.una 
The Comiminis. advance seas gaining momentum, and imporlarn 
S m in Manchuria and svill.in the Great Wall were e.ther occupied 
Cities in Aiancii result the Nationalists found them- 

or attacked ” d" enefs.oe a:i felt the more convinced that 
selves in ‘lccp« lj,eir f^midable antagonists. On July 9. i 37 mem- 
Russia w-as “*'' 5 ^ , reflation to the effect that the 

bers of the lhat China was engaged in a 

tbe Chin^ -re battling against Com- 
munist aggression direacd by Moscow. 
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In the latter part of 1948 more and more provinces north of the 
Yangtze River were enveloped in the smoke of the civil war, and the 
Nationalists suffered more and more reverses. On November 2 Muk- 
den was captured by the Communists.^o The loss of Mukden symbol- 
ized the loss of the whole of Manchuria. With the loss of Manchuria, 
t e eystone may be said to have fallen out of the Nationalist arch. 
For some time the loss had been known to be inevitable, but con- 
sacrifices were made to keep up the fighting to gratify, so 
It as sen reliably reported, the patriotic sentiments and insistent 
demands of those members of the Legislative Yuan who represented 
various istricts in Manchuria and North China. Immediately 
a ter t eir capture of Mukden, the Communists shifted 300,000 
troops across the Great Wall into north and central China.^i Towards 
t e en of the year their forces were operating in the suburbs of 
siping and Tientsin, had captured such key cities and railway 
centers as Kalgan, Loyang, Kaifeng, Tsinan, and Hsuchow, and were 
^vancing southward along the Peiping-Hankow Railway and the 
i lentsin-Pukou Railway on their way to Wuhan and Nanking. The 
Nationalists were in a desperate position. 


VAIN APPEALS FOR AMERICAN AID 

In their despondent and desperate mood the Nationalists again 
turned to the United States for aid. Previously, on April 3, 1948, the 
ni e tates ongress had passed a bill providing for the sum of 
^ China, of which, however, only $125,000,000 

could be used for arms and military equipment.22 Even this relatively 

to quick use. According to a reliable report 
the first shi^ent of arms from the United States did not arrive 
until early December ,23 when the Communists had already con- 

°f Manchuria and were sweeping across North 
China. Too little, too late.” 

Soon after the loss of Manchuria, President Chiang wrote a letter 
o Fresident Truman, dated November 9, 1948, asking for speedy 
an increase military assistance, for a firm statement of American 
po icy in support of the Nationalist cause, and for a high-ranking 
military officer to help plan military operations.^^ To this letter 
resident Trum an replied on November 12. He did not comply with 

November 4, 1948. 

T-"''’ ^ew York, 1952, p. .06. 

22"rh- t November 5. 1948. ^ 

25-26. ^ -f-a® 47^, Tide IV, 80th Cong., 2nd sess., pp. 

^^uTnTr 7573, P. ==80. 
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any of the requests, nor did he make any commitment beyond the 
aid program previously decided upon by Congress." 

On December i Madame Chiang came to Washington. Two days 
later, according to a United Press dispatch from Washington, she 
liad a long conversation with Secretary of State Marshall, lasting 
three hours and fifteen minutes. The details of the conversation 
were not divulged, hut it was known that she was appealing for 
American aid.^® 

Shortly afterwards Ambassador Wellington Koo submitted a pro- 
gram to President Truman urging action in four directions: (i) 
immediate declaration of support for Cliiang Kai sliek; (2) acceler- 
ation of supplies to the Nationalist forces: (3) appointment of a 
military leader to help direct these forces; <4) grant of three billion 
dollars for aid over a period of three years.” According to Reuters, a 
British news agency, this program was brought over by Madame 

°Appar=ntly, the program did not receive any tavoraMe response. 
So on December .5 the Control Yuan of die Chinese Government 
.ent a direct appeal to the United State. p>ngte». requesting in- 
creased aid to stop the conquest of Ch.na by ^e Communists and 
to prevent the Sovietiration of the Far East.» This appeal received 
no favorable consideration either. , , -j , 

On the whole, die Nationalist appeals for aid appear rather 
pathetic. There were quile a number of reasons why they failed to 
Lke any sympathetic response. Of course at that time there vvas in 
the United States a powerful body of amcnlale public opinion 
opposing aid to the Nationalists, and tins for vanous political rea- 
1 dvmmthv for the Chinese Communists, dissatisfaction 
dmVatSws that Uni.rfSU.es aid to China would 

d- • • V, iTc.-rcH States aid to Great Britain and Europe. Apart from 
fh^pressure of public opinion, the United States Government might 
‘v ^ w dsn deferred by considerations of the huge size of the aid 
S:drf h^rhk of "e iuLventinn. and the uncertainty „f me our 
come in 10. 7 William Bullitt, a noted American diplomat, m a 
Imv article in ii/e conscientiously drought out what the problem, 
lon^ artici j United States could contribute toward 

facing C un. were how « 1 »' “■» 

S^itSute. td to “"ll “"I ■» >■-» uud. they 
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uould cost. Iiow m.iny ncu* Nationalist divisions would he ic<|uired 
to diivc out of Mancluiria the ;;r,o,ouo ( a)iiinnnusi ii()o|)S." and how 
many would be retiuircd "to tdean np North China" and corner the 
Communist guerrillas, and so on. .And he figured that a sum of 
§i,;550, 000.000 and a period of three years would do the job, would 
picsent .Stalin fiom taking over China and organi/ing its resources 
and manpower for war against us." That this estimate tvas over 
optumsttc appears evidetit in the light of the subsetptent experience 
of the United States iti the Korean iv.ir. The Korean front was much 
smaller than the civil war front in Chin.a. Vet after three vears of 
warfare and after incurring jj.fioo casualties and spciuiing s'je.ooo.- 
000.000 (nearly twenty times St,;5r,o.oooa)uo) the result h.as been 
disappomtmg from the .American standpoint, being far short of the 
original objective, namely, "a united democratic Korea." 

W hates et the leasoii. the United States Coverntiient did not pay 
much heed to the urgent aiipeals of the Nationalists toward the end 
o Kji . .At that time it was disclosed in Washington that since 
Japans surrender -^v.SS.i. of, 5,000 hatl been given the Chitiese Gov- 
eminent as military and economic aitl.^- If this rigtiie is correct, 
a substaiitial jiortion of the amount must have been' allotted before 
19.17. According to a declaration by Dr. T. K. 'I'siaiig in the General 
^ sscni ) ) o tlic United Nations^ during the period from August 
^9*17 ^ I*uch 19. 19 United Slates aid to Cluna was only 5i2.)»ooo,- 

000, le.ss- than half the amount given to Greece during the same 
period.^=* “ 

Tlir, CIltJ.MlILING OK NATIO.NAI.I.ST RUI.i; O.N’ TIIK .MAI.N'I..V,ND 

from the United States, the morale 
o tie 1 atimialists s.agged, and hope for stiffening the military front 
agtunst tlie Coinmiinist forces vanished. On the other hand, the Com- 
munists wit i leinfoiceiuents from Mandiuria appeared stronger and 
inoie oimi able than ever. Under the circumstances it was not at 
a I surprising that in his New A'ear (ig.p)) message President Chiang 
irew out stiong peace feelers and said that he ivould be glad to 
discuss with the Communists the means to end the civil war, if the 
entity ol: the N ationalist armies would be safeguarded and if the 

>3. 'o'l?'."""' ircpon to the Amcricui People on China," Li/e. October 

to Whc-Ti/e.'scpfenarerri^ 

33 I’or/i 7'imcs, December ig, ig.jg. 

United Nations^ United Nations, China Presents Her Case to the 
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constitution would not be vJolaied.** At the same time an attempt 
was made to seek foreign mediation to end the civil war. On January 
8 \Vu Te chen, tiie Foreign Minister at that time, l>ad cons ersations 
with the entoys of the United Sutcs, the Soviet Union, Great 
Britain, and France and asked what would be the attitude of the 
various Governments concerning the Chinese Government's desire 
for peace with the Communists. The envoys then reported the mat- 
ter to their respective governments and waited for instructions. 
About two weeks later it was announced tliat ail four governments 
had turned down the request for mediation.” Tlie dignified and 
lofty tone of the Soviet reply deserves special note. In a memoran- 
dum to the Chinese Ambassador in Moscow, Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Vyshinsky stated that the Soviet Government had "invariably 
abided by the principle of noninterference in the internal affairs of 
other countries and does not consider it expedient to undertake the 
mediation referred to in the above memorandum.” 

In the meantime, on January 14, Mao Tse-tung made a proclama- 
tion, in which he rejected Chiang Kai-shek’s peace terms as deceitful 
and put forth eight counterproposals. These were (1) punishment of 
the civil war criminals, (a) abolition of tlic "illegitimate” constitu- 
tion, (3) abolition of the "illegitimate” lepl system, (4) reorganiza- 
tion of all reactionary armies. (5) confiscation of the capital assets of 
politicians, (6) reform of the land system, {7) abolition of the "trea- 
sonable” treaties, (8) convening of a political consultation confer- 
ence free from participation by reactionaries.” Confronted by these 
severe terms, and what was worse, by unmitigated military reverses, 
Chiang resigned from the presidency and left Nanking. Thereupon 
Vice-president Li Tsung-jen took over the supreme post and at once 
proceeded to carry on negotiations with the Communists. For this 
purpose he sent two missions to Peiping to discuss the basic terms. 
On April 7, in a rather desperate mood, he sent a telegram to Mao 
Tse-tung. expressing his willingness to accept Mao’s eight proposals 
as basic principles for the peace negotiations ” A week later the 
delegation of the Communist Party banded to the Government dele- 
gation a set of peace terms, namely, admission by the Government 
of guilt in starting the civil vvar, abolition of the Nanking constitu- 
tion. abolition of the legal system of the Government, and reorgani- 
se Ta Kung Pao (Shanghai), January *• ‘Ma- 
as New York Times. January ai. 1949- 
Ibid , laouarr «S, >949 

3T Chieh Fang She. Chong Ko-Mmg Chtn-Himg Tao-Tt [Pushing the Revolution 
to the Limit], N p , Hsm Hua Book Store, 1949, p. **. 

38/feid, pp. 174-175 
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zation of all the Government armed forces.^o The Nanking Govern- 
ment found these pills too bitter to swallow and rejected them. 

Immediately afterwards the Communist forces crossed the Yangtze 
River and occupied Nanking, Shanghai, Hangchow, and Hankow 
succession. With swiftness and precision they conquered 
the China mainland by the end of the year. The seat of the National- 
m Government was shifted from place to place: from Nanking to 
an ton on February 8, from Canton to Chungking on October 15, 
trom Chungking to Chengtu on November 25, and from Chengtu 
to laipei in Taiwan (Formosa) on December 9. 


THE TWO-SIDED SOVIET POLICY AND SINKIANG 

During this important period of sweeping Communist triumph 
an eepening Nationalist woe, Sino-Soviet relations manifested 
tnemselves in some strange and significant ways. What exactly went 
on between the Kremlin and the Chinese Communist Party is of 

curtain. It is known, however, that 
e inpe ommunist leaders frequently demonstrated their soli- 
^ Union. In July 1948, for instance, they 

g y ac ed the attack of the Cominform on the Yugoslav Com- 
munist declaring that Marshal Tito and his followers had 

tn. viewpoints of Marxism-Leninism and had fallen 

nto the mire of bourgeois nationalism.^ On November 7 on the 
o casmn o t e thirty-first anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution, 
o se •^tmg s arply criticized the policy of the United States while 
pressing is readiness to follow the leadership of the Soviet Union, 
^rtic e in For Lasting Peace and People’s Democracy, a Com- 
witti P'^ Iished at Bucharest, he charged the United States 

■ \ preparing for a new war and called for “an anti-imperial- 

rnZ • 'xf Soviet Union.” « In March 1949 the 

declaring' tti News Agency sent forth a lengthy editorial 

imnpr.'ar " could not but regard “the warlike American 

re<nre\ i-L ^ deadly enemy and at the same time could not but 

frSf ” . ^ “leader of the world’s anti-imperialist 

T.e-fnno.^ ^ Constant and reliable friend.-*^ Then in June 1949 Mao 
mnsi ^^^ti-to-one-side” policy, saying that China 

to form - 3 ^ the Soviet Union and the new democratic countries 

tt tnte rnational united front.^® Although these expressions 

^9 Ibid., p. 183. 

^o jen Min Jih Pao, November 7, ,948. 

n Chinese version, , -6, U 

l 2 / 6 id., March ig, 1343. 

Dictatorship], Hong" Kong^^” Min-Chu Chuan-Cheng [On the People’s Democratic 
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are one sided, they point to the conclusion that the Chinese Com- 
munists and the Soviets are and have been hand and glove with each 
other and supporting each other in the game of world politics. It 
may not be out of place here to recall that, as has been discussed in 
a previous chapter, the Soviets have given the Chinese Communists 
very effective and substantial aid since August 1945 when Soviet 
forces poured into Manchuria. 

While developing greater and greater solidarity with the Chinese 
Communists, the Soviet Government throughout the entire course 
of the civil war maintained diplomatic relations witli the National- 
ist Government, and its diplomatic beluvior was a model of correct- 
ness. When in the spring of 1949 the Communist forces captured one 
after another such cities as Tientsin, Peiping, Nanking. Shanghai, 
and so on. the Soviet diplomatic and consular officials m those cities 
either suspended their official duties, or retreated with the National- 
ists, as if the Nationalists were their great friends while the Commu- 
ni,t. thsir great enemies. Thus after Pe.p.ng and Tientsin had 
been oeeupied by the Communists, the Soviet cousulate. there were 
closed. So was the Soviet consulate in Shanghai on May eg, after that 
metropolis had fallen to the Communists." When Nanking fell, the 
Soviet Ambassador Roschin followed the Gov'tnmenf 

to Canton." He was the only one of the foreign ambassadors m 

“sneV bifa^ioforthe par. of .he Soviet diplomat, seems over, 
correct and may have had some special reasons behind it. According 
to international law and diplomatic practice, foreign embassies and 
consnlates in a ^iroM^ T^^^^ ”0’^ 

Mimd thrSoHet‘"dip‘^lomatic behavior may have been fourfold: (1) 
n, creLe ^impression that the Soviet Union had nothing to do 
with the Cliinesc Communists; (2) to make believe that a Gov^n- 
ment capable of 

AlUanS'’^'vhicr'the’^ Chinese Government olhcials had repeatedly 

reTedth; soviet Gorerem^ 

?Sr;mb.Sefa”d' conges of oUier countries in China; (4) to 
main, 1 relation, with the Nauonalis. Government as long as pc 
sible in order to ^^jth the Nationalist Government, 

in sinklang. On the other 

** Chuns l‘l> Poo. M»r 5'- «W9- 
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hand, some Nationalist olFicials entertained tlie grandiose notion of 
using concessions in Sinkiang to manipulate the Soviet Union against 
tie Chinese Communistsl Tiie story began in tiie latter part of 
cptein er ig.jS when the severity of the civil war ivas rising to a 
ugh pitch. At that time the Soviet Government asked for an extcn- 
^on of the old agreement concerning Soviet air rights in Sinkiang. 
Ihe Chinese Government did not make any immediate commitment 
and wanted to study the Soviet overture beforehand. Later, accord- 
ing to a special report from Unimciii (capital of Sinkiang) dated 
April 1, 1949, to the New York Times, preliminary talks on the sub- 

ject weie aeld in Alma Ata and paved the way for subseciuent nego- 
tiations. ^ ° 

At the beginning of 1949 the Soviets revealed other aspects of their 
interest and initiated negotiations on the renewal of trade and the 
cs a IS iment of oil and mining companies in Sinkiang in addition 

0 aviation iig us.^® About this time Governor Masud Sabri. who 
liad been stroi^Iy opposed by the Turki and Kazakh rebels, ivas re- 
inovec lom o ice; and the former vice-governor, Bor Man, who was 
more accepta e to the rebels, took over the administration. This 

ic nge in tie government was probably intended to set the stage 
or new developments in the province. Towards the end of January 

1 ‘"‘“““VC in trade, oil, and mining negotiations met with 

‘ y lesponse fiom the Chinese Government. At that time the 
Government, headed by Acting President Li Tsung-jen, ivas taking 
nift? tndniphant Ghinese Coinnui- 

ripip’ ivT Chang Chih-chung was made one of the peace 

General Chang was a dominant figure in the Nortli- 
c iciished the idea of swinging the Soviet Union against 
Communists by making a new deal with the Soviet 
nnspfl Sinkiang. z\ccording to reports the pro- 

ino- ‘Establishment of a pro-Soviet belt stretch- 

rennris cr Japan. The same 

mnrlplpH ^ ^ economic aspect, the proposed plan was 

Sfiili-tc’n; ‘'igieeincnt between the Soviets and Sheng 

anH ^ Soviet Union ivas to provide arms, planes, 

in ihf. nv EEeturn for mining and trade rights and a voice 

in the provincial administration.” 

abovc rcports are reliable cannot easily be 
nn^ sn pvfv ^‘^ording to Chang Chih-chung himself his plan was 
nt Hnnlfm people thought it to be. At a press confei'ence 

V on his way to Sinkiang he said that the new Sino-Soviet 

WNcw York Times, May la mm 
February a„/a! 
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commercial agreement" was designed to meet mutual needs, that 
it liad been under negotiation for over a year, that it was "of a local 
character.” and that its contents svere "not so serious as rumors have 
It.” He added, honever, i/iai iJie formal signature of the treaty in 
the future might require il»e participation of representatives from 
the Defense Department, the Foreign Ministry, the Ministry of In- 
dustry and Commerce, and the Ministry of Natural Resources.^® 
This uould seem to indicate that the agreement was pretty im 
portant. 

That tlie negotiations in Sinkiang were somehow linked with the 
peace talks in Peiping was indicated by the fact that Chang Chih- 
cluing had to divide his time and attention between the two scenes 
of political discussions. 

Despite Chang's enthusiasm for a new agreement with the Soviets, 
the negotiations did not make any headway. Toward the end of 
February, Chang's plan met with stiff opposition from the Chinese 
Foreign Ministry. According to a special dispatch from Canton (then 
scat of the Chinese Government) to the New York Times, dated 
February 87, the hfinistry insisted that the agreement should be 
limited to only Hve years and should be purged of its monopolistic 
features and placed on a most-favored-nation treatment basis. Jt also 
objected to giving the Soviets blanket mining rights and suggested 
that the agreement should specify the mining concessions to be 
developed by the Soviet Union. Probably because of this opposition, 
the negotiations in Tfliwa (Urumchi) were grinding to a stop in the 
first days of March. There were some major points of difference that 
could not be ironed out. According to a report from Tihwa dated 
March 19, to the New York Times, the Soviets wanted the directors 
of the joint mining companies to be Russians; the Chinese, however, 
wanted them to be Chinese. Tlie Soviets also could not agree to the 
Chinese proposal that specific mines be named and that the output 
of ores should be divided equally between the two countries. 

Later, negotiations were devoted solely to the joint airline in Sin- 
kiang. Points of difference existed on this subject also. The Chinese 
insisted that the agreement should run for only a five-year period 
and that the whole enterprise should be placed on a fifty fifty basis. 
The Russians, however, wanted the agreement to last twenty years. 

TJie negouaiions went on for nearly six weeks after the first meeting 
on April 1 at the Soviet consulate. On 3fay ri. an agreement was 
signed, extending the old Sino-Soviet airline agreement another five 
years. The Russians yielded to the Chinese proposal presumably be- 

'trTalcung~r^ (Shanghai). February i, 
iSjVeiK York Times, Apnl 6. ifltg- 
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cause dine seemed nmning out for the Nationalist Ciovei nmeiu. 
tv'hose authority on the maiulaud uas rapidly melting away liefore 
the onward adr ance of the (louuuunist forces. 

In the .sul>se(|uent montiis tlie Clliinese Cloverumeut w.is harassed 
by military defeats and couse(|uent embarrassments. On the other 
h,md, the Chinese Communists were making pre|]araiious to form 
<1 ceniial national government. I he (inal phase of the preparations 
was the convention of the Chinese I’etiple's I’olitic.il C^onsuiiative 
Confeience .at Peiping, which lasted eight days till the end of .Se|rtem- 
bei. Ifefore it adjourned, it adopted three important doenments; the 
Common Program, the Organic Law of the Central People’s Ciov- 
eminent, and the Organic Caw of the Chinese People's Political 
Consultative Conference.''" On October i, u).|f), the new republic 
was pioclaimed and Mao I se-tnng, as Cdiairman of the Central Peo- 
ple's Government, declared, hurr ulia: 

At the same time it is resolved that a declaration lie made 
to the govetaimems of the varioirs coimtries to tlie elfect that 
this goveiimieiit is the only legal goveinmeiu lejnesenting the 
eiuiie people of the Central People’s Republic of China, and it 
IS willing to establish diplomatic lelations with any foreign gov- 
ernment which will oltserve such principles as etpiality, mutual 
benelit ami mutual respect for territoiy and sovereignty.^* 

The following day the Soviet Government shed its diplomatic 
mask and rccogni/.cd the new regime. 

Weeks latci, on November 15, Chon En-lai, Premier and Foreign 
Mintster of the new regime, sent a letter to the President of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, declaring that the Nation- 
ali.st Chinese delegation to the United Nations could not represent 
China and had no right to .speak for the Chinese people.-'-- This 
declaration has caused a hot issue in the United Nations ever since 
and has been consistently espoused by the Soviet delegation. 

new era of Sino-Soviet relations has begun. lieforc proceeding 
to deal with developments in the new era, hoivever, it remains to 
examine the appeal of the Nationalist Government against the Soviet 
nion in the United Nations. The following chapter deals ivitli this 
appeal in some detail, setting forth the manner in which the United 
ations landled the case and plainly reporting the views not only of 
Ghina and Soviet Russia but also of many other member states of the 
United Nations on a very important phase of Sino-Soviet relations. 

PolitorProbyc“;,T/"i.cU."e^ IPe.-r-.' Chiaug-IIua [Talks o.. China's 

« yen At.',. OcWbci'a, 

Accords of the Fourth Session of the General Assembly, 
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China’s Accusation of the USSR 
in the United Nations 


I N THE first part of 1948. when the dvil war was rising to a 
climax and the Communist forces were rolling from triumph to 
triumph, the suspicion of Soviet influence behind the Communist 
advance became stronger on the part of the Nationalist leaders, and 
the idea began to take shape in their mind of maneuvering the ma- 
chinery of the United Nations against the Soviet Union. On March 
14 the People’s Political Council at Nanking demanded that Dairen 
and Port Arthur be returned to China, if necessary through the 
United Nations.’ Before long, this idea on the part of the Nationalist 
leaders was strengthened by the attitude of the top leaders of the 
United States toward the Soviet Government in regard to the lat- 
ter's treaty obligatons to China. On June 2 the United States Senate 
released a document submitted by the Department of State concern- 
ing Soviet violations of treaties. According to this document, the 
Soviet Government had violated Article VI of the Sino-Soviet Treaty 
of August 14, 1945, by remov-mg and damaging the industries in 
Manchuria, had broken its pledge to render aid exclusively to the 
Central Government of China by giving Japanese arms to the Chi- 
nese Communists, and had failed to live up to the agreement on 
Dairen by obstructing the Qiinese Government in its efforts to 
establish an administration in ihat port.* A few months later, on 
November ii, during a discussion on disarmament at a meeting of 
the First Committee of the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
tlie Chinese representative, T, F. Tsiang. suddenly referred to the 
civil war in China and quoted a dispatch of the Associated Press to 
the effect that the Japanese Foreign Office had estimated that some 
50.000 Japanese prisoners of war captured by the USSR uere em- 
ployed by the Chinese Communist forces either as soldiers or as 
technicians. He charged that the USSR was organising and cquip- 

» To ATung pao (Shanghai). March h. 1918. 

2 US. Senate Report, 8oJh Cong., zd uM. June Z. 1948. No. 1^40. p. 11. 
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ping Japanese to fight the Chinese Government.^ Tliese remarks 
startled botli the Soviet representative, Andrei Vyshinsky, and the 
Ukrainian representative, Dmitri Mannilsky. Mannilsky demanded 
censure of tlie "slanderous statements," while Vyshinsky shouted that 
the Chinese representative had "stepped outside the line of 
decency." ‘ Later the Soviet representative remarked that whether 
or not the Chinese Government reduced its armed forces by one 
third, there would be no effect on the outcome of the battle of the 
Chinese people against the Chinese generals which was then marked 
by the brilliant victories of the People’s Liberation Army of China.® 
Towards the end of the year President Truman, in the course of his 
speech at a luncheon party in Kansas City, attacked the Soviet Gov- 
ernment for having sliattered the peaceful aims of the Yalta and 
Potsdam agreements. He said: "Contracts are not sacred with the 
Soviet Government. I made certain specific agreements with the 
Russians at Potsdam, none of which has been kept. Certain agree- 
ments were made at Yalta, none of which has been kept.” ° 

As the Sino-Soviet Treaty of August ig.j5 was a direct offspring of 
the Yalta agreements, this remark of the American President might 
have given encouragement to the Chinese Nationalist leaders who 
wished to accuse the Soviet Government of treaty violations. On 
May 20, 1949, when Nanking had already fallen into the hands of 
the Chinese Communists, the Chinese Legislative Yuan asked the 
Cabinet to seek United Nations mediation in the civil war and ac- 
cused the Soviet Government of violating the 19.15 treaty.^ 

THE FIItST BLAST AT THE USSR 

The above series of events may be likened to distant rumblings 
before the storm which finally broke towards the end of September, 
when the Chinese Communists were triumphant in the civil war 
and the Central People's Government in Peiping was about to come 
into being. 

On September 22 at the 223d plenary meeting of the General 
Assembly, the Chinese representative blasted the Soviet Union, say- 
ing that Communism, in itself a great menace, was inseparably 
joined with the old deep-rooted Russian imperialism, that the change 
from Czarist imperialism to Soviet imperialism was entirely on the 
surface, and that at bottom the two brands of imperialism were really 

3 United Nations, Official Records of the Third Session of the General Assembly, 
First Committee, ig^S, p. 556. 

4 iVeiu York Times, November 12, ig.jS. 

B United Nations, op. cit., pp. 562-563. 

ONew York Times, December 28, 1948. 

t Chuns Jib Pao, May 21, 1949. 
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identical.® He stated further that the Soviet Union, through the 
Chinese Communist Party, liad an instrument and a lever with 
wJjich to undermine the independence and incegrity of China and 
the peace of the Far East. He urged the representatives of the nations 
to pay due attention to the storm that liad reached China and would 
soon reach other countries.* By these statements the Chinese repre- 
sentative made the situation in China one of the subjects for debate 
in the General Assembly. 

The following day at il>e 2s6th plenary meeting Vyshinsky replied 
to the Chinese charges rather angrily. He stated that Tsiang, the 
Chinese representative, had tried to retrace historical events, but 
that he had grossly falsified the facts and in order to conceal the 
truth had omitted to say that twenty-five years previously the Soviet 
Union had renounced all rights granted to it under the agreements 
signed by the Czarisc Government in violation of Chinese sover- 
eignty.i® Some other representatives also made reference to the situ- 
ation in China. Thus Santa Cruz, the representative of Chile, in the 
course of lus survey of world problems, remarked that part of the 
territory of China was occupied by military forces engaged in a 
movement of expansion which ran counter to all the principles of 
cite United Nations. The danger svhic/i hovered over all Asia, he 
continued, could not be ignored if world peace was still regarded as 
one and indivisible. The participation of the USSR in those events, 
which had been denounced by the representative of China, showed 
the tragic seriousness of the situation, he concluded.** At a later 
meeting, the British representative, Ernest Bevin, drew attention to 
the question of China and said that the plea of the Chinese Govern- 
ment representative merited full consideration. He declared that 
the United Kingdom would make no attempt to interfere in the 
choice of government, but that China had entered into certain in- 
ternational obligations which must be honored and that a wise ap- 
proach to the handling of those problems would be in the interests 
of the whole world.** 

CHINA LAUNCHES A FORMAL APPEAL 

On September 28, the case of the Chinese Government against the 
Soviet Union began to take a more definite turn. On that day at the 
67th meeting of the General Committee of the General Assembly, 

s United Nations, Officid Record! of t>>o fourth Setsim of the General Aieemtdf, 
Plenary MeeUngs, 194^, p. 15. 
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the chairman disclosed a letter from the Chinese delegation to the 
President of the General Assembly, requesting that a new item 
should be added to the agenda of the fourth session of the Assembly 
After reading the letter the chairman invited comments on the Chi- 
nese request. To make the matter better understood, the Chinese 
representative explained that the point at issue was not a dispute 
between the Chinese Government and the Chinese Communists, but 
one between the Government of China and that of the Soviet Union. 
He said that it was not considered proper to discuss the substance 
of the matter in the General Committee, and that for the time being 
it would be sulhcient to stress tliat the matter was especially im- 
portant and urgent and needed action on the part of the General 
Assembly. Thereupon Vyshinsky began to speak and expressed ob- 
jections to the Chinese move. He asserted that the motive behind the 
move was in reality a slanderous attack on the Soviet Union made 
at the instig-ation of the United State.s. He then began to quote Dean 
Acheson’s White Paper to support his view that the collapse of the 
Chinese Government was not due to Soviet help to the Chinese 
Communists but due to purely internal causes. He categorically op- 
posed the inclusion in the agenda of the new item proposed by the 
Chinese delegation.'^ i 

Despite Soviet objection, it was finally decided by eleven votes to 
two to recommend that the new item should be included in the 
agenda of the fourth session of the General Assembly and should be 
referred to the First Committee.'' 

This recommendation was introduced the following day to the 
230 th meeting of the General Assembly, where the members were 
to consider whether it should be adopted. The item recommended 
was phrased thus: 

Threats to the political independence and territorial integrity 
of China and to the peace of the Far East, resulting from 
violations by the Soviet Union of the Treaty of Friendship and 
Alliance concluded on 14 August 1945 between the Republic 
of China and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and from 
violations by the Soviet Union of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

Tsiang, the Chinese representative, began the debate by saying 
that in the matter under discussion China had taken the initiative 

13 United Nations, Official Records 0/ the Fourth Session of the General Assembly, 
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of its own free choice and deasion, not, as the Soviet representative 
had asserted, at the instigation of the United States. He pointed out 
that the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1945 snd the annexed agreements 
were concluded in fulhliment of the Yalta agreement, and that under 
them the two contracting parties had assumed definite obligations 
towards each otlier. He charged, however, that the Soviet Union had 
failed to lionor its treaty obligations, saying that instead of givino 
China economic assistance, the USSR army had removed a consider- 
able part of the industrial equipment of Manchuria; that instead of 
giving moral support and military aid to the Central Government of 
China, the Soviet Union had given direct and indirect moral and 
material support to the Communist insurrection in China; that in- 
stead of respecting China’s sovereignty in Manchuria, the Soviet 
Government had prevented the Central Government of China from 
using the port of Dairen and from setting up an administration 
there. He contended that these violations were also violations of the 
principles of the United Nations Charter. 

This stand of the Chinese delegation aroused immediate opposi- 
tion from the delegations of the Soviet bloc and also of Yugoslavia. 
Vladimir dementis of Czechoslovakia quoted the ^Vhite Paper to 
show that the Chinese Government was reactionary and that it was 
the United States that had supplied arms through the Kuomintang 
to the Chinese Communists. Ales Uebler of Yugoslavia stated that 
any action against the people’s movement for liberation would be 
tantamount to interference in the internal affairs of China, and that 
it would not be proper to include the Chinese item in the agenda. 
Vyshinsky argued that the Chinese representative had failed to pre- 
sent facts or considerations as a basis for his complaint and that the 
Assembly could not deddc to examine the proposed item without 
looking into the substance of the question. He contended that the 
real motive behind the submission of the Chinese complaint was the 
desire of the Kuomintang to deceive public opinion at home and 
throughout the world, and that the White Paper clearly showed that 
it was the United States that had undertaken direct intervention in 
the Chinese civil strife. Stefan Wierblowski of Poland supported the 
Soviet position and quoted the White Paper.” 

Then ^Varren Austin of the United States addressed the meeting. 
He attacked Vyshinsky’s assertion that an item must first be sub- 
stantiated before it was placed on die agenda. He pointed out that 
only a few days previously, the Soviet delegation had submitted pro- 
posals containing the gravest possible charges against the United 

16 Ibid., pp. 96 97. 
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States and the United Kingdom without offering a shred of evidence, 
and yet those proposals had been placed on the agenda. He declared 
that he would vote for the recommendation. 

The recommendation was finally adopted by forty-five votes to six, 
with five abstentions. Thus the Chinese appeal against the Soviet 
Union was included in the agenda and was allocated to the First 
Committee for consideration. 

CHINA STATES HER CASE 

The First Committee began to deal with the Chinese appeal at its 
338th meeting, held on November 25, 1949. On that occasion, Vy- 
shinsky seized the first opportunity to speak. Fie recalled that the 
Chinese appeal was placed on the agenda in the teeth of Soviet oppo- 
sition. Fie contended that there was no threat to peace in China and 
in the Far East as far as the Soviet Union was concerned, and that 
the appeal was made with the sole aim of diverting attention from 
current developments in China. He maintained that the Kuomin- 
tang Government had no right to claim that it represented the Chi- 
nese people. He declared that his delegation tvould not participate 
in the consideration of the Chinese appeal, nor would it take into 
account any decision made in that regard.^® After Vyshinsky, the 
Ukrainian, the Polish, and the Czech representatives took turns to 
address the meeting. They all supported Vyshinsky and declared 
that their delegations would not take part in the consideration of 
the Chinese question and would not regard as binding any decision 
that might be taken in connection therewith. The Yugoslav delega- 
tion, too, echoed Vyshinsky and raised the question whether the 
Committee could consider an item proposed by a delegation which 
had lost the right to represent China. In reply, the chairman of the 
meeting stated that any challenge to the right to represent China 
should be sent to the proper agency of the General Assembly, and 
that until a previous decision of the Assembly had been reversed, 
the Chinese delegation then represented on the Committee would 
be ^ recognized as such. Flaving made this reply, he called upon 
Tsiang, the Chinese representative, to start the discussion of the 
item.-® 

Tsiang first expressed surprise at the position taken by the Yugo- 
slav delegation, pointing out that the Chinese Communists had de- 
nounced Marshal Tito and his followers as traitors to the cause of 

Ibid., p. 102. 
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international Comiiuini»n. He also fired a shot at the Polish dele- 
gation, sa>ing tliat Clima was one of the few countries to protest 
"the second partition of Poland." In presenting China’s case against 
the Soviet Union, he first drew attention to Article II of the United 
Nations Charter, wluch provides tliat "all Members shall refrain 
in their international relations from the threat or use of force against 
the territorial integrity or political independence of any state,” and 
that "all Members . . . shall fulfill in good faith the obligations as- 
sumed by them in accordance with the present Charter." He told 
the Committee that it was the contention of his Government that 
Soviet measures in China were violativeof the underlying spirit, the 
Preamble, Article I. and Article II of the Charter. Referring to the 
Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1915 and the annexed agreements, he pointed 
out that Soviet obligations under these instruments were in general 
fourfold, namely: (i) to render moral support and material aid en- 
tirely to the National Government as the Central Government of 
China; (2) to respect China’s full sovereignty over ^fanchur^a and 
to recognire us territorial and administrative integrity; (3) to respect 
the political independence and territorial integrity of the People’s 
Republic of Mongolia; (4) to refrain from interfering in the internal 
affairs in Sinkiang All these obligations, he said, the Soviet Union 
had failed to honor. 

To substantiate his charges. Tsiang went on to outline for the 
Committee "the steps and measures by which the Soviet Union 
obstructed the reestablishment of national authority in Manchuria 
by the Central Government of China." and to present “facts and 
figures relating to Soviet military and economic assistance to the 
Chinese Communists in Manchuria.” He said that Soviet authorities 
had, by using various legal pretexts and subterfuges, prevented the 
Chinese Government from using Dairen and other Manchurian 
ports. He added that Soviet autliorities had refused "to advise the 
appropriate Chinese authorities of the exact dates of the withdrawal 
of Soviet troops,” but always informed the Chinese Communists of 
Soviet plans beforehand, so that the Cliincse Communist forces were 
able to occupy the areas in the wake of Soviet withdrawal. He told 
the Committee that the Soviet Union had helped the Chinese Com- 
munists by equipping them with Soviet as well as Japanese arms, by 
training their armies and military officers, by allowing them to em- 
ploy Japanese war prisoners, by permitting its own military force to 
engage in their operational activities, by extending to them economic 
and technical assistance to develop their resources, and by rehabili- 
tating their transportation and power industries. 

Tsiang next asked the Committee “to consider Soviet economic 
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designs on Manchuria.” He at once referred to the well-known Soviet 
removal of industrial assets from that important area. In no mood 
to weary the Committee with details,” he conveniently cited the 
report of the “Edwin W. Pauley Mission on Japanese Reparations, 
and pointed out that according to this report “the total value of 
the property removed by the Soviet Army from Manchuria was 
worth 800,000,000 American dollars.” Nothing was said as to 
whether this highhanded Soviet measure could be justified under 
international law. Tsiang further reported that the Soviet Union 
also wanted to exploit the mining and industrial enterprises in Man- 
churia. He informed the Committee that on November 24, i945> 
the Economic Adviser of the Soviet Eligh Command in Manchuria 
handed to the Chinese Economic Commissioner there a list of 154 
mining and industrial enterprises which the Soviet Government 
proposed to place under joint Sino-Soviet operation, and that later 
the Soviet High Command threatened to delay the withdrawal of 
Soviet forces in Manchuria until the economic questions were set- 
tled. He added that the Soviet authorities did not stop at murder to 
discourage and intimidate Chinese Government authorities from 
taking over the economic enterprises in Manchuria. 

In substantiating the charge that the Soviet Union had failed to 
respect the political independence and territorial integrity of Outer 
Mongolia, Tsiang stated that according to reports received by his 
government, Soviet officials were directing the Outer Mongolian 
army and were attached to “all levels of the political and adminis- 
trative machinery of this so-called independent state, from the cen- 
tral government down to the villages.” Moreover, the Soviet Union 
in 1948 had annexed Tannu Tuva, which was part of Outer Mon- 
golia, he added. 


In regard to Soviet intervention in the internal affairs of Sinkiang, 
Tsiang stated that the Soviet Union had been “creating disturbances 
in the whole Ining-Tahcheng-Altai area, and establishing there a 
so-called Republic of Eastern Turkestan,” had supported the troops 
of Outer Mongolia in their invasion of Sinkiang in April 1947, and 
had made proposals to the Chinese Government concerning the 
exploration and exploitation of the mineral and oil resources of 
Sinkiang. 


Tsiang asserted that the Soviet Union employed “the new weapon 
of the fifth column” for territorial and political expansion, and that 
the Chinese Communist Party “is completely subservient to the 
dictates of Moscow.” He told the Committee that the Chinese Com- 
munist Party was linked with Communist activities in Indochina, 


Buiina, India, Malaya, and the Philippines. Pie reported that under 
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the Chinese Communists three curtains-the ‘'bamboo curtain,” the 
'\ooden cumin." and the “iron curtain “-had descended on China, 
to slim oil Cliina from Western influence and to keep her com- 
pletely under Sosict influence 

Apparently in an effort to refute the many charges of graft and 
corruption Ictclcd at the Nationalist Gosernment. Tsiang contended 
that poserty in China \va$ the “accumulated result of centuries," that 
despite such poserty the Cliinese Goserntnent had conducted a long 
uar against Japanese aggression, that the Cliinese Communists them- 
selves had admitted that their forces had suffered nearly one and a 
half million casualties in the civil war. and that in the period from 
August 1947 to March rgjg United States aid to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment was only $125,000,000. vvhile during the same period 
United States aid to Greece vvas $318,000,000. 

Finally, the Chinese representative dealt with tlie question as to 
what the General Assembly of the United Nations could do to cope 
with the situation in China. In this connection, he expressed three 
hopes. He hoped that “the General Assembly will pronounce judg- 
ment on the Soviet Union for obstructing the efforts of my Govern- 
ment in reestablishing its authority in Manchuria and for giving 
military and economic aid to the Chinese Communists." He hoped 
that “the General Assembly will recommend 10 all Member States 
to desist and refrain from giving further military and economic aid 
to the Chinese Communists." He hoped tliat "no Member State will 
accord diplomatic relations to any regime which the Chinese Com- 
munists may organirc.”^ 

These three hopes were later embodied in a draft resolution sub- 
mitted to the First Committee for consideration. That resolution 
also included a call upon all member States "to refrain from taking 
advantage of the present situation in China for any purpose that is 
incompatible with the political independence and territorial and 
administrative integrity of China."** 

The long and elaborate statement of the Chinese representative 
against the Soviet Union lasted the entire meeting of the First Com- 
mittee. and no discussion followed. Apparently, the various members 
of the Committee wanted to think over the matter before expressing 
any opinion. 

21 Abridged version ol the Chinese xtalemeat. i&iC, pp. 340-547. Cotnpfete venion 
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DISCUSSION OF THE CHINESE AND THE AMERICAN RESOLUTIONS 

In the succeeding meeting, held three days later, the principal 
speaker was Philip Jessup of the United States delegation. In his 
engt y speec i Jessup did not dwell on any of the questions raised 
by the Chinese representative during the previous meeting. Instead, 
e started with a criticism of the position taken by the Soviet dele- 
gation, pointing out that this was not the first time that the Soviet 
nion a re use to participate in the discussion of an item which 
regar e as unp easant. He then launched into an exposition of 
e principles that should govern international relations, particu- 
arly where China was concerned. In the course of this exposition he 

ctin ^ United States view that limited rights 

should be panted to the Soviet Union at Dairen and on the Chinese 
Pastern and South Manchuria railways, that such rights would not 
have impaired the sovereignty of China, and that it had never been 
thought that the Soviet Union would impair that sovereignty by 

Tv ^ the railwSs and 

nn hv Cl K the northern provinces. He wound 

wac cnnncrT*^ I 1^^ Committee a joint draft resolution, which 

Pakistan u States together with Australia, Mexico, 

PaMstan, and the Philippines, and of which the operative portion 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

international relations 

Calls upon all States: 

political independence of China and to be 
gui e y t ^ principles of the United Nations in their 
relations with China; 

s. To respect the right of the people of China now and in 
me tuture to choose freely their political institutions and 
m maintain a government independent of foreign control; 
lo reject existing treaties relating to China; and 

seeking to acquire spheres of influence 
of foreign controlled regimes within the territory 

• frDui seeking to obtain special rights or 

p ivileges within the territory of China.^s 

f J^solution was intended to displace the previous 
wJi-fi tfiP ^ ution, which Jessup consistently opposed along 
LTfnrp , of the other four sponsoring delegations. 

w ere before the Committee two draft resolutions in 

23/6icI,, p, 
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addition to the charges made by the Cliinese delegation against the 
Soviet Union. Discussions centering around ihese three subjects 
lasted several meetings and brought forth a variety of opinions from 
the various delegations. 

Comparing the two draft resolutions, the Chinese representative 
pointed out that the joint draft resolution was only a detailed version 
of the final paragraph of the Chinese draft resolution, omitting all 
reference to its three preceding paragraphs. The Committee must 
therefore decide, he said, whether those three other paragraphs were 
necessary. He contended that they were necessary. 

Carlos Stolk of Venezuela, however, expressed doubt as to whether 
it was in order to issue an appeal to all member states to stop aiding 
the Chinese Communists at that time. He maintained that the first 
task should he to ascertain whether the Chinese accusation was cor- 
rect. and that without assessing the validity of the charges the draft 
resolution should contain only a general statement of principles.^* 

At the 340th and the 341SI meeting, held respectively on December 
I and s, the discussions became more intense. The question of recog- 
nizing the Peking regime particularly received attention and pro- 
voked comments. 

In reply to a suggestion that the Chinese case should be referred 
to the International Court of Justice, the Chinese representative, 
Tsiang, stated that strictly speaking, only one of the Soviet treaty 
violations came within the scope of international law and that was 
the dispute concerning Dairen. The other charges brought against 
the Soviet Union, he said, did not fall within the jurisdiction of the 
Court. He declared that his delegation would agree that all the 
charges, except that relating to Dairen, should be referred to a 
special committee or to the Interim Committee for further study, if 
the First Committee should so decide. Coming back to the two reso 
lucions, he said chat the joint draft resolution, in itself nothing but 
a collection of beautiful phrases, must be supplemented by the three 
operative clauses of the Chinese draft resolution. The Peiping 
regime did not control the whole of China and was not supported 
by the population, he added.^ 

As if merely to cause embarrassment, the Yugoslav representative, 
Bebler, reiterated the view-a view already ruled out by die chair- 
man at the beginning of the discussion— tliat the Chinese delegation 
no longer represented the Chinese people, as it received instructions 
from a government which had lost the confidence of the people. 

24 United Nations, op. at., pp. SS’SS*- 
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The representative of Haiti, Stephen Alexis, then expressed his 
objection to the Chinese resolution, saying that the question of 
recognition was for the various governments alone to decide and 
should not be debated in the First Committee. 

The position taken by the Peruvian delegation further highlighted 
the question of recognition. Victor Belaunde, the representative of 
Peru, said that the Chinese assertion concerning Soviet violation of 
the Charter and of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1945 was true; however, 
his delegation could not vote for the recommendation contained 
in the Chinese draft resolution relating to diplomatic recognition.-^ 
Apparently hinting at the joint draft resolution, Martinez Moreno 
of El Salvador criticized the attitudes of the great powers as lacking 
in foresight and political responsibility, and said that the situation 
was reminiscent of the Munich era of appeasement. He said that the 
Chinese representative had proved that the Soviet Union had given 
moral and material aid to the Chinese Communists in violation of 
the Charter, the Yalta agreement, and the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1945. 

and there was no reason for not supporting the Chinese draft reso- 
lution. 

These views aroused opposition from some of the delegations 
which had sponsored the joint draft resolution. Salvador Lopez of 
the Philippines said that in sponsoring the joint draft resolution his 
delegation had followed the only feasible course. Sir Mohammed 
Khan of Pakistan stated that the Committee could not reach a find- 
ing without an investigation of a judicial character, and that Paki- 
stan would oppose any recommendation seeking to compel member 
states not to accord recognition to a regime.-® 

strongest supporter of the Chinese draft resolution was the 
Chilean delegation. Carlos Valenzuela of this delegation believed 
t at the rebellion in China was an insurrection controlled and sup- 
ported by Moscow. He regretted that the Chinese appeal was not 
brought up earlier, particularly when it was considered that Soviet 
participation in the activities of the Chinese Communists had been 
known for years. He said his delegation would support the entire 
inese draft resolution, pointing out that the paragraph concerning 
nonrecognition of the Peiping regime only constituted a recommen- 
ation and said nothing about consular and commercial relations. 

In regard to the joint draft resolution, he asserted that its operative 
provisions had already been violated. He contended that while the 
jomt draft resolution called upon all states to respect the political 
independence of China, the Chinese People’s Republic under the 

27 Ibid., p. 355. 
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Communists nas already a member of the Soviet bloc and had lost 
jts independence, that uhilc the resolution invited states to respect 
the right of the Chinese people to clioose their political institutions 
freely, events in eastern Europe uould illustrate what could be ex- 
pected to occur in China; that while the resolution called for respect 
for existing treaties, the Sino-Soviet Treaty of igj5 had already been 
disregarded: and that while the resolution urged States to refrain 
from seeking spheres of influence and special privileges in China, 
it was known that only the Soviet Union could seek them. For this 
reason, he said, his delegation would vote for the joint draft resolu- 
tion only after the Chinese resolution had been rejected.** 

Another outspoken speaker vvas Sir Carl Berendsen of New Zca 
land. He shared the regret of the Chilean rcpicscnutive that the 
Chinese appeal had been brought up so late. Turning to the joint 
draft resolution, he wondered just how the United Nations and in 
particular China would benefit if it were to be adopted. It would 
be improper to pretend that the situation was being faced squarely 
and that something was being done about it. If the General Assem- 
bly was indeed intending to wash its hands of the matter, it would 
do well to acknowledge it openly and honestly, he exclaimed.** 

The British representative. Sir Tcrene Shone, was of a dilTereni 
opinion. He bluntly asserted that the United Kingdom would sup- 
port the joint draft resolution and would vote against that submitted 
by the Chinese delegation. Commenting on the question of rccogni 
tion, he said that if the government in question was in effective con- 
trol of the whole country or the greater part of it, there vvas at least 
.a prima facie case for recognition. While other considerations must 
he taken into account, the decision must rest on fact rather than 
sentiment.** 


A NEW RESOI-imON IS INTRODUCED 
At the 342nd meeting, held on December 5. igiff. the discussion 
took on a new aspect when a new joint draft resolution was sub- 
mitted by the delegations of Cuba. Ecuador, and Peru. The essence of 
this new draft resolution was tliat the Chinese charges against the 
Soviet Union should be examined and studied by the Interim Com- 
mittee, which should submit a report thereon to the following ses- 
sion of the .\sseuibl). 

In supiwrting this draft resolution, the sponsoring delegations 
asserted that the previous five power joint resolution was inadequate. 

fp. S57-JS*. 
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Jose Trujillo of Ecuador considered the old joint resolution dis- 
appointmg and evasive of the issue. Belaunde of Peru thought that 
1 t re old draft resolution was adopted, an impression might be 
created that the Chinese charges against the USSR had been waived 
by the Assembly as unjustifiable. 

The delegations of Chile and Iraq offered their support for the 
new joint draft resolution. 

To counter the trend, the United States representative, Jessup, 
refused to agree that the intervention of the Interim Committee 
cou provide the elements of a solution. He said that during the 
previous ten days the question had been to find the appropriate 
action to be taken, not to analyze the details of the Chinese state- 
ment. 1 he United States delegation still favored the old joint draft 
leso ution, he said. The delegations of Australia and Mexico sup- 
ported the United States position. 

December 6, the First Committee held two meetings to deal 
wit £ iinese question. After being modified by some amend- 
raen s propose y the representatives of the Philippines and the 
e anon, t e tiree-power joint draft resolution was put to the vote 
and was adopted.^* The operative portion of it read: 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

regarding threats to the political 

‘al integrity of China . . . requires 
lurtncr examination and study; 

resolution on the promotion of the 
stability of international relations in the Far East; 

of Other charges of violations 

Contained in that resolution to the Interim 
nnrl ^ c General Assembly for continuous examination 

rpi-inrf ^ resolution mentioned above, and to 

mprirlnfi ^ scssion of the General Assembly with recom- 
Cenenl *^ring it to the attention of the Secretary- 

it nfrp report to the Security Council if it deems 

stare ^ examination or of the 

state of the matter submitted to it for study.^r 

As this resolution was not incompatible with the five-power joint 

draft resolution, the latter ivac , i 

, , > ic latter was put to the vote too, and was also 

adopted. 

The two reso lutions then had to be introduced to the General 
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\^iciiil>t\ fj)r ftirtlicr (umidcraiiuii uitii a \icw lo dicir final adop- 
itiin or icjcxiioij. 


THE ciMBAi. awfmhi.y cossinru tjie vEioLimoNs 
\t ihc 272d plenary mrciin^ of liic General Assembly, held on 
Dncinbcr 7 (oiiMderation of the luo resolutions began. The Soviet 
leprc vcntame. Mijundcr PanyushLiii. at once expressed disapprov-al 
of the vshole m.incr lie reurratrd the vicu$ that the Chinese dele- 
gation had no |M>uen ami did not represent the Chinese people, 
that ilie (Ihiiicse complaint uas inietidcd to divert attention from 
the hiviorual events taking place in China, and that the Soviet dele- 
gation vtuiild not talc ]uit in the discussion of the complaint and 
vsould Ignore aii> dcdsion taken iliercon. This (xisition vsas fully 
endorsed by the Polish delegation.*^ 

In reply Tsiang, the Chinese representative, asserted that the 
Peiping leginir was a puppet regime vvithout popular support, while 
the guvernment he represented v«as duly elected by tlie people. 
Willi reference to the two draft resolutions before the Assembly, 
he uid (hat the one sponsored by the Uniied States. Australia, 
.Mexico, Pakistan. .ind the Philippines did not go far enough, while 
the one sponsored by Cuba. Ecuador, and Peru vras merely of a 
procedural luiuie. I Ic hoped the General /Xsscmbly would go further 
than the two resolutions and v\ouId censure tlie Soviet Union for 
violating tlic principles of the Oiarier and the Sino-Sovict Treaty of 
•915- urge all member Sutes not to give military and economic 
aid to the Chinese Coiniiiunisis. and recommend to the member 
Slates not to accord diplomatic recognition to any regiine which 
the Chinese Communists might set up. To support his stand, he 
contended that it was the elementary duty of member states to bar 
military and economic aid to the Cliincsc Communists; that it was 
not right far same goicrmnent to rccc^ite the Peiping regime for 
the sake of s.ifcguarding commercial interests; and that the Presi- 
dent and the Department of State of the United States had already 
declared that the Soviet Government had violated solemn agree- 
ments concerning China.** 

Another principal speaker of the meeting was Jessup of the United 
Slates. For a second time, Jessup crilicitcd the attitude of the Soviet 
delegation toward the Chinese question, saying that it was contrary 
to the rules of procedure of the Gcncraf /Isscmb/y. Defending the 
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joint draft resolution of which the United States was one of the 
sponsors, he said that it went to the roots of the international prob- 
lem and was constructive because it looked to the future.®^ 

Their nature and purpose having been elucidated, the two resolu- 
tions were put to the vote the following day at the 273d plenary 
meeting. They were both adopted. Thus the Chinese appeal against 
the Soviet Union was left to the care of the Interim Committee.^® 

THE INTERIM COMMITTEE SHELVES THE APPEAL 

On February 7, 1950, the Interim Committee took up the question 
of the Chinese appeal. On that occasion Tsiang renewed the charges 
against the Soviet Union. He cited the speech of Secretary of State 
Acheson^ before the National Press Club on January 12, in which 
it was said that the Soviet Union was detaching the Chinese northern 
provinces from China. He supported this view by repeating many 
of the statements which he had previously presented to the First 
Committee. He also submitted more or less the same draft resolu- 
tion which he had once submitted to the First Committee, and 
which included such matters as a moral pronouncement on the 
Soviet Union, cessation of aid to the Chinese Communists, and non- 
recognition of the Peiping regime. Undoubtedly attaching most im- 
portance to the last issue, he told the Interim Committee that the 
Chinese Communist Party was but an instrument of Moscow and 
was about to carry out Soviet designs in southeast Asia, and that 
recognition of the Peiping regime could neither promote Titoism 
m China nor lead to better trade with China. Saying that his gov- 
wnment was determined to continue the fight against the Chinese 
ommunists, he quoted the English international jurist, Lauter- 
pacht, to show that it was against international law to accord pre- 
mature recognition to a rebel regime.^® 

The Interim Committee took no action. 

TRYGVE LIE S MEMORANDUM ON RECOGNIZING THE COMMUNISTS 

In March the question of recognizing the Chinese Communists 
took a drastic turn when Secretary-General Trygve Lie circulated a 
rnemorandum on “Legal Aspects of Problems of Representation in 
the United Nations.” In the opinion of the Chinese delegation, the 
rnemorandum was “really an attempt to influence the delegates to 
the United Na tions to vote for the admission of Red China to 
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the United Nations.” Accordingly the Chinese representative, Tsiang, 
sent a vigorous protest to Lie. Tsiang charged that Lie’s memoran- 
dum "is a deliberate attach on China's l/N front.” Refuting the as- 
sertion m the memorandum that "it is wrong to link the question 
of representation with the question of recognition by Member gov 
ernments." Tsiang stated that “as practised in the League of Nations 
as well as in the United Nations this linkage is the general rule.” He 
accused Lie of having "destroyed public confidence in the impartial- 
ity of tJie Secretariat”; and he maintained tJiat according to Article 
loo of the Charter, "the impartiality of the Secretary General and 
his staff in all questions under controversy is one of the essential 
foundations of the United Nations." He requested that his letter 
"be circulated among the Delegations in the same way that your 
memorandum was circulated.”*® 

THE FIRST COMMITTEE CONSIDERS THE APPEAL 

Towards the end of November 1950, during the fifth session of 
the General Assembly, the First Committee held several meetings 
to consider the Chinese case against the Soviet Union. At the 400th 
meeting on November 21, Tsiang swrted the discussion by making 
a long statement. He reiterated the cliarges that the Soviet Union 
had violated the Charter and the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1945 fay ob- 
structing the Chinese Government, wliilc helping the Chinese Com- 
munists, in Manchuria. He cited once again Secretary Acheson’s 
speech of January 12 concerning Soviet annexation of China’s north- 
ern provinces, and noted that Vyshinsky, while trying to deny 
the charge, did not produce any facts. Jti addition, he cited a state- 
ment made on October 25 by Avcrell Harriman, former United 
States ambassador to Moscow, to the effect that the Soviet Union 
had broken both the Yalta agreement and the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 
1945. He contended that the Cliinese Communist regime was "the 
fruit of Soviet at^gression in China;” that the foreign policy of this 
regime was “completely subservient to that of the Soviet Union"; 
that through this regime "the sovereign rights of the Chinese people 
are being robbed by the Soviet imperialists”; that this regime was 
being used as an instrument for Soviet expansion in Tibet and 
other parts of Asia; that under this regime. 4500 Soviet advisers 
were working in China to carry 00 tlie Sovietization of the country; 
that this regime had ordered the burning of "ail the classics of 
Confucius, Laotse. Mencius, and the commentaries on these classics 
by 2,500 )ears of classical scholarship”; and that this regime was 
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“confronted with an effective and widespread resistance move- 
ment.” 

Before concluding his statement, the Chinese representative sub- 
mitted to the meeting a draft resolution calling for the appoint- 
ment of a “United Nations Commission of Enquiry to gather 
information and facts relating to this item from member States of 
the United Nations.” 

The United States delegation under Foster Dulles quickly en- 
dorsed the proposal and urged its adoption. Commenting on the 
Chinese statement, Dulles quoted Stalin’s works to show that Soviet 
policy toward the colonial peoples consisted of two stages. The 
first stage was to stir up and support their national aspirations; the 
second was to fight against national insularity before nationalism 
became consolidated. 

At the following meeting, held on the same day, the Soviet rep- 
resentative, Jacob Malik, made a speech. This marked a change 
in the Soviet stand toward the Chinese charges, and Soviet partic- 
ipation in the discussion made possible a kind of confrontation be- 
tween the accuser and the accused. This confrontation gave a new 
note and a new significance to the discussion. Malik began with a 
reference to the behavior of the Interim Committee which, he said, 
had held meetings on February y and September 15, 1950, but 
had decided not to consider the Chinese question and therefore 
not to submit any report. He then tried to rebut some of the state- 
ments made by the Chinese delegation against the Soviet Union. He 
asserted that the Soviet Command in Manchuria had informed the 
Kuomintang authorities about the withdrawal of Soviet troops in 
ample time. Dealing with the charge that the USSR had supplied 
weapons to the Chinese Communists, he referred to the White Paper 
and Acheson’s letter of transmittal, and said that the Chinese 
People s Liberation Army had captured tremendous quantities of 
United States equipment from the Nationalist forces. In regard to 
Acheson s charge that the USSR was annexing the northern provinces 
of China, he merely quoted Vyshinsky’s previous repudiation. He 
denied that the Soviet Union had violated the Yalta agreement, say- 
ing that Soviet entry into the war against Japan had saved the lives 
of at least 200,000 American officers and soldiers by hastening 
Japan s surrender. He also denied that the People’s Government 
in Peiping had ordered the burning of the Chinese classics, saying 
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that the accusation was nothing but slander. Concerning Dulles’ 
exposition of Stalin's two-stage policy tosvard the colonial peoples, 
he stated that Dulles had ascribed to Stalin intentions which he did 
not have. Finally, he expressed objection to the establishment of a 
commission of enquiry, calling it a ivaste of time.“ 

THE ADOPTION OF A NEW RESOLUTION 

When the Soviet representative had finished, other representatives 
expressed opinions on the Chinese draft resolution. In continuing 
to support It, Dulles stated that the task of the proposed commission 
of enquiry seemed to be one for a small group of experts who would 
evaluate conflicting statements and get their information from his- 
torical records. The British represenutive, liosvever, thought that 
the situation in the Far East was very grave, and anything which 
would tend to further embitter it could only result in harm, The 
Syrian delegation then suggested that the Sino-Soviei dispute be 
referred to the International Court of Justice. This suggestion at 
once drew objection from the Soviet delegation. Mahk declared that 
the USSR did not agree to any such proposal, and that therefore the 
Court was not competent to deal with the matter. Supporting the 
British position, the French delegate stated that the only function 
of the proposed commission would be to make a platonic exami- 
nation of a matter of which every aspect ivas already known. Amidst 
the conflict of opinions the Syrian delegation submitted a new draft 
resolution to the effect that ‘‘the General Assembly . . . decides to 
instruct the Interim Committee to continue inquiry on this question 
for obtaining more information and facts having direct bearing 
upon the case if such findings are obtainable. This new draft 
resolution called forth again conflicting opinions. The representative 
of Australia said that in vietv of (he situation in the Far East, the 
wisest course the Committee could uke would be to shelve the 
matter. This view met with immediate approval on the part of 
the British delegation. Malik opposed the Syrian proposal by saying 
that the Interim Committee was illegally created. Tlie delegations 
of Egypt and Peru disapproved the idea of shelving the matter. 
Dulles too denounced this idea. The fact that a great power might 
be the target of accusations, he said, should not constitute sufficient 
reason for burying the question. Everyone would understand that, if 
the question were buried, it was precisely because the matter was 
not purely academic, he added. He later declared at the following 
meeting on November 22 that his delegation would support the 
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Syrian draft resolution. Opposing the United States position, the 
Polish representative quoted profusely the White Paper and said 
that the White Paper answered all charges made against the Soviet 
Union and also provided the fullest justification for the establish- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China and its recognition by the 
United Nations."*® 

The delegations of Canada and Israel also opposed Dulles and the 
Syrian draft resolution. 

The Chinese delegation, however, in support of the Syrian draft 
resolution, withdrew its own. Strong support also came from Sir 
Carl Berendsen of New Zealand. Sir Carl pointed out that the 
very contradiction between Malik’s version and Tsiang’s version 
of the matter proved that the facts were not so well known or so 
clearly established that an inquiry would be useless. He asserted 
that the Assembly was in duty bound to make an investigation. The 
ascertainment of facts could not be open to legitimate opposition 
from any quarter, he added. 

The Syrian draft resolution with an Egyptian amendment was 
then put to the vote and was adopted by thirty-five votes to seven- 
teen with seven abstentions."*® Thus the Chinese appeal against the 
Soviet Union was thrown back into the lap of the Interim Com- 
mittee which had previously ignored it. 

COMMUNIST CHINA IN THE UNITED NATIONS 

A few days later, the delegation from Communist China came via 
Moscow to the United Nations in New York. This was no sudden 
development. The delegation was invited to come by the Security 
Council of the United Nations on September 29, over the opposition 
of T. F. Tsiang, head of the Chinese delegation. Scarcely a month 
after the invitation. Communist China intervened in the Korean 
war which started on June 24 when, according to the report of the 
United Nations Commission in Korea, North Korean forces invaded 
the territory of South Korea. When the Chinese Communist dele- 
gation arrived in New York, the Korean war was already several 
months old and there was an acute crisis in the Far East. On Novem- 
ber 28 the delegation, headed by Wu Hsiu-ch’uan, appeared at a 
meeting of the Security Council, where Wu read with gusto an 
elaborate and forceful statement ferociously attacking the United 
States, the Nationalist Government, and the Chinese delegation. 
Wu demanded, inter alia, that the Council “condemn, and take 
concrete steps t o apply severe sanctions’’ against the United States 
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for its “criminal acts of armed aggression against the territory of 
China, Taiwan, and armed intervention in Korea.” « Pitted against 
\Vu tvas Warren Austen of the United States, who charged Commu- 
nist China with aggressive intervention and fired a barrage of ques- 
tions at the Chinese Communist representative. No action was taken 
and no resolution was made by the Council. 

This accusation of Communist China against the United States 
was a counterpart of Nationalist China's accusation against the Soviet 
Union and pointed up the complicated picture of international 
relations concerning China as represented by two rival governments. 

Before long, as the Korean war continued apace, Communist 
China felt the pressure of the United Nations. On February i, 1951, 
she ivas branded an aggressor nation. On May 18 an embargo on 
strategic materials was voted against her. In this svay much of what 
the Chinese delegation had hoped and asked for became realized, if 
only in consequence of developments in Korea. 


THE FIRST COMMITTEE RECONSIDERS THE APPEAL 

Throughout 1951 the Chinese appeal against the Soviet Union 
lay buried in the Interim Committee. It was not until the beginning 
of the following year that it svas exhumed from the Committee and 
brought out for further discussion in the sixth session of the General 
Assembly. On January 26, 1952, at the 502nd meeting of the First 
Committee, the Chinese representative renewed the charge that 
the Soviet Union had violated the Charter and the Sino-Soviet 
Treaty of 1945 by giving aid to the Chinese Communists and pre- 
venting the Chinese Government from taking o\er Manchuria. He 
concluded by submitting a draft resolution calling for recognition 
by the General Assembly of Soviet violation of treaty obligations 
toward China.** Thereupon Malik spoke out in defense of his gov- 
ernment. He denounced the Chinese delegation as slanderers under 
United States protection and as no longer representing any govern- 
ment. He quoted Dean Acheson to the effect that the Nationalist 
Government was overthrosvn, not through force of arms, but through 
its inherent weakness, and that Soviet participation in the war 
against Japan had saved a million American lives. He contended 
that the Soviet Union did not violate the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1945 
because this treaty had been replaced by the new treaty of Febru- 
ary 14, 1950. Referring to the neiv treaty, he said that the Sotiet 
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Union had given very favorable credits to China and had trans- 
ferred to China the entire property of Soviet land organizations in 
Manchuria, and that therefore it was absurd to say that the Soviet 
Union was threatening the territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence of China. He then lunged at the United States, saying that 
it was the United States that threatened the territorial integrity and 
political independence of China by occupying the island of Taiwan 
and bombing villages in China. He proposed to put an end to the 
consideration of the Chinese appeal.''® 

Despite this proposal, the debate continued and lasted four more 
successive sessions. 

In the subsequent meetings the delegations of the Ukraine, Bye- 
orussia, Czechoslovakia, and Poland endorsed and rehashed what 
Malik had said. Some other delegations took a different position. 
The delegation of Cuba considered that the Soviet Union had been 
cons^tently unable to refute the charges leveled by China and that 
the General Assembly must recognize that the Soviet Union had 
violated the Smo-Soviet Treaty of 1945. Similarly, the delegation 
o eru stated that the Soviet Union in its defense was merely re- 
peating inaccuracies and slandering the United States, and that 
sullicient evidence had been supplied concerning Soviet violation 
o treaty obligations. The United States representative. Cooper, 
urge t e adoption of the Chinese draft resolution, saying that 
determination by the General Assembly that the Soviet Union had 
vio ate t e Treaty of 1945 with Ghina would enhance the solemnity 
ot international obligations. He considered Soviet looting of Man- 
chiwia as the most obvious violation of the 1945 Sino-Soviet Treaty. 

H ^^ain. Although he had previously con- 

en e *■ at tie 1945 Sino-Soviet Treaty and the related agreements 
were no onger valid, he made repeated reference to that set of in- 
^ruments. He said that the agreement relating to the Changchun 
ai way la m no way violated the principle of equality between 
le two partners, since provision had been made for joint ownership 
anu operation. Referring to the agreement on Port Arthur, he said 
1 ^ provi ed for the administration of the port by a Sino-Soviet 
commission with an equal number of Soviet and Chinese represent- 
'1^1 Government sabotaged the negotiations 

“ippoint any representatives. Therefore, he argued, it 
Arthur had been occupied by the 
rbiirin I assertion that the Soviet Command in Man- 

inv ariably given the Chinese Government prior notice 
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of tlie withdrawal of Soviet troops. Commenting on the Pauley 
mission, he stated that its real aim was to draw up military maps 
and plans of North Korea and that the information it furnished 
about Sos'ict looting of hfanchurian industries was not reliable. 
In denial of the charge respecting Soviet military aid to the Chinese 
Communists, he quoted General George Marshall as having said 
that there was no evidence of Soviet equipment being used by 
Chinese Communist troops. Maintaining that the 1950 Soviet treaty 
with the Chinese Communists was even more favorable than the 
1945 Sino-Soviet Treaty, he said it was unreasonable to say that the 
Soviet Union had violated its undertakings toward China. He then 
resumed attack on the United States, saying it was making slander- 
ous charges against the Soviet Union in order to disguise its own 
policy of aggression. He declared that the question of Soviet re- 
lations with China was for the two countries themselves to decide 
and should not be discussed in the United Nations. It was of course 
not true, he added, that the Soviet Union had pledged itself to 
help the Chinese Nationalist Government in the civil war, for the 
Soviet Union always abstained from intervening in the domestic 
affairs of other states." 

In reaction to Malik's statement. Cooper stated that the Soviet 
representative had merely denied evidence of Soviet equipment 
in the hands of the Chinese Communists, but had given no reply to 
the charge that the Soviet Union had permitted the Chinese regime 
to secure large stocks of Japanese war equipment. He stated further 
that the Soviet representative had merely attacked the Pauley mis- 
sion but had not denied the charges leveled by that mission. The 
Chinese representative, Tsiang, also rebutted some of the state- 
ments made by Malik. He said that the Soviet representative bad 
omitted to state that the agreement relating to the Changchun Rail- 
vvay provided that the general manager should be a Russian, and that 
it was the general manager that practically ran the railway. He 
contended that the reason why the treaty of 1950 compared favorably 
vtfith that of 1945 was that the Chinese Communist regime was an 
instrument of Soviet policy. Urging support for his draft resolution, 
he said that the voice of the United Nations on the moral issue 
Would be of great help to the Chinese people.®* 

The delegations of Colombia and the Philippines expressed sup- 
port for the Chinese position. The British representative. Sir Glad- 
vvyn Jebb, however, was of the opinion that the complaint under 
discussion svas really one of academic importance and that the future 
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couisc of events could not materially be inllnenced by the adoption 
of the Chinese draft resolution. 

Latei-^, the draft resolution was put to the vote and was adopted by 
twenty-four votes to nine, with twenty-five abstentions."- 

lin; ClIINIuSK RIvSOI.UriON is ADOI’TKD in part 

The resolution was then reported to the General Assembly for 
Its approval or disapproval. At the plenary meeting of the Assembly 
on February i, 11 ) 52 , the matter was brought tip, and the Soviet 
lepiesentative eagerly seized the opportunity to denounce the reso- 
iition in shaip terms. He called it a piece of chicanery emanating 
lom tie s andeiers who represented the none.Kistent Knomintang 
Government and lounded on a nonc.xistent treaty. He contended that 
tie o\iet Union, in strict accordance with the obligations it had 
assumed under the Yalta Agreement and the treaty with China, not 
on y le ped China to throw off the Japanese yoke but also saved 
rom c estruction more than a million Americans in that war. He 
Charged that the United States had embarked on a policy of open 
aggression in the Far East, saying that the United States Command 
was engaged in transporting Knomintang troops from Formosa to 
1 hailand and Burma for purposes of aggression against China. 

Similar themes were developed later in the speeches of the repre- 
sentatives of Czechoslovakia, the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, and Poland.":* 

, Cooper of the United States denied the charge that 

the United States was planning aggression in southeast Asia and 
quote a statement by the Burmese representative to support the 
enia . oining to the resolution before the .A.sseinbly, he said that 
It supported the charges made by the Republic of China against the 
oviet nion and that the First Committee, in its decision, found 
lose c laiges to be true. He asserted that in the debate in the First 
ommittee, and in the plenary meeting, the Soviet Union had 
never ottered a serious defense of its conduct in Manchuria. The 
ovie e ense, he said, centered around the frivolous contention 
la a (pOveinment ivliich the Soviet Union did not recognize had no 
egal right to press a clnarge against the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
e ense, le a ded, consisted also of attacks upon the United States 
an upon t le morality of the Chinese Government, but none of 
rose a tac s was a defense to the charges which were made against 
re oviet nio n. Specifically, Cooper pointed out that the Soviet 
52 Ibid., p. 278. 
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delegation had failed to defend the Soviet looting of Manchuria 
and the Soviet action of giving to tlie Chinese Communists large 
amounts of Japanese equipment." 

Just before the resolution was put to the vote, the Chinese repre- 
sentative addressed the meeting. After demonstrating once again 
how the Soviet Union failed to live up to its obligations under the 
Sino-Soviet Treaty of 19^5, he called the Assembly’s attention to 
the fact that Soviet violation of the treaty liad led to the sovieiization 
of China and the aggression in Korea, and that so long as China 
was under Communist control there could be no permanent peace 
and security in southeast Asia. 

The resolution proposed by the Chinese delegation was finally 
adopted by twenty five votes to nine, with twenty-four abstentions.'® 
The essential portion of it read: 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

Finding that the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics ob- 
structed the efiorts of (he National Covernmenc of China in 
re establishing Chinese national authority in the three Eastern 
Provinces [Manchuria) after the surrender of Japan and gave 
military and economic aul to the Chinese Communists against 
the National Government of China, 

Determines that the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, in 
its relations with Cluna since the surrender of Japan, has failed 
to carry out the Treaty of Friendship and Alliance between 
China and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of 14 August 

SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHINESE APPEAL 

The Chinese appeal against the Soviet Union in the United 
Nations brought into a clear light not only an imporunt phase of 
Sino-Soviet relations but alio the state of intcrnaiiona) relations Jn 
general as centered around CJiina. It was also a test of the efficacy 
of the United Nations in handling a critical and complicated inter- 
national issue. For these reasons an effort has been made in the 
above survey not only to present the highlights of the case and 
arguments of the contending parties, but also to demonstrate how 
the United Nations machinery functioned in dealing with the case. 

As the United Nations is what the member governments make of 
it, the range of attitudes and tlic shades of opinion of the member 
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governments vis-a-vis the Chinese appeal have also been set forth 
as far as is consistent with a general survey. 

There are involved in the survey a number of points which call 
for comment and deserve further consideration. 

An interesting aspect of the Chinese appeal is that it placed the 
Soviet Government in a sort of dilemma. The basic charge brought 
y the Chinese delegation was that the Soviet Government had given 
aid to the Chinese Communists and had violated its solemn pledge 
to give aid to the Nationalist Government alone. On the one hand, 
the Soviet Government of course could not admit the charge and 
confess it had broken its word of honor. On the other hand, it 
could not very well deny the charge; for in making the denial it 
wou d have to show that it had never given aid to the Ghinese 
Communists but had rendered assistance to the Nationalist Govern- 
ment. And this the Soviet Government probably found it incon- 
venient to do, now that it had dropped the Nationalist Government 
an recognized Peiping. Placed in this dilemma, the Soviet delegation 
at first absolutely refused to take part in any discussion of the 
Chinese appeal, even though such refusal was in contravention of 
United Nations rule and practice. Later, when it did now and then 
participate in the discussions, it did not face the main charges and 
arguments of the Chinese delegation with any logical cogency, but 
ma e use of the occasions to carry on propaganda and to make 
counterc ar^s against the United States as well as against the 

3 view to discrediting both of them, 
e inese delegation did a good job in presenting its case so 
tar as the narration of facts was concerned. From the technical or 
tactical point of view, the presentation seems to have left something 
to e esire In the first place, some of the facts presented could 
lave een e ectively organized under some legal concepts, but such 
concepts seldom appeared in the presentation. Secondly, a bit too 
muc emp asis was placed on the governmental aspect of the issue, 
t t e very outset, at the meeting of the General Committee on 
eptern er so, 1949, the Chinese delegation stated that the issue 
was a itigation between the Government of China and that of the 
oyiet nion. Later, after presenting the main case and introducing 
a draft resolution, the Chinese delegation declared that “of the four 
operative clauses of the draft resolution, the third, recommending 
non^ecogmtion of the Chinese Communists, is, in the opinion of 
my e egation, the most important.” This emphasis on the govern- 
menta aspect o the case played into the hands of the delegations of 
le oviet oc. In reaction, these delegations simply concentrated on 
iscre iting t e Nationalist Government, and they found it very 
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convenient to do so. What they had to do was to quote and quote 
and keep on quoting the White Paper put out by the United States 
Government. It seems the Chinese appeal would have been more 
effective and attracted more support if in its presentation the facts 
and arguments had been organized in such a way as to point up 
the injury and injustice done by the Soviet Government toward 
China as a state and toward the Chinese as a people. 

The attitude of the various governments towards the situation in 
China was nowhere more clearly indicated than in their sensitive 
reaction to the recommendation Uiat the Peiping regime should not 
be recognized. All the governments represented in the General 
Assembly either expressed opposition to or made an exception of the 
recommendation, although quite a number of them approved the 
other operative clauses of the Chinese draft resolution witliout stint. 
This reaction apparently caused disappointment to the Chinese dele- 
gation, but It did not mean that alt the governments wanted to 
recognize the Peiping regime. Of course some of them, notably the 
British Government, had already accorded Peiping de jure recog- 
nition; but the others simply did not want to commit themselves be 
forehand in any way. Tliey continued to recognize the Nationalist 
Government, but at die same time they wanted to reserve full free- 
dom to shift their position later on in the light of changed circum- 
stances. In other words, they were adopting a wait-and-see attitude 
towards the Chinese situation. 

After the Chinese delegation had presented its case and introduced 
its draft resolution, the United States delegate Philip Jessup took 
the floor in the succeeding meeting and gave a long classroom 
lecture on the principles that should govern international relations, 
winding up with a new and rival draft resolution whose operative 
portion read as follows: 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, . , , . 

Desiring lo proniMe ihe subiUty of iniernauon.i rel.Uons 
in the Far East, 

Calls upon all States: , ■ j , 

1 . To respect the political independence of China and to be 

guided by the principles of the Umted Nations in their 
relations with China; j ,t.» 

2 . To respect the right of the people of China now and in the 
future lo chooie freef; their polit.cal inrutunon. and to 
maintain a government independent of foreign control. 

« To respect existing treaties relating to China, and 

: reS from 4 “ “1"" ‘"^r.heTeS 

or to create foreign-coniroUed regimes within the territory 
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of China; (b) seeking lo obtain special rights or privileges 
within the territory of China. 

This resolution was intended as a final disposition of the Chinese 
appeal and later got passed. Inasmuch as it was a mere restatement 
of well-worn principles and pious wisiies, the resolution bordered 
on the ridiculous, despite the attempts at eloquence on the part 
of Jessup to recommend it. When a case has arisen involving an 
alleged violation of principles and pledges, the thing to do is 
not to merely reaffirm the principles and pledges, but to examine 
whether the alleged violation is true and, if so, to find a way to 
redress the wrong and to make justice prevail. When a person is 
sick and hungry, it would be ridiculous merely to say to him that 
he should be healthy and well-fed and that all the world should 
respect the strategic importance of his alimentary canal and the in- 
tegrity of his nervous system. In a civil case involving infringement 
o- petsonal or property rights, it would be ridiculous for the judge 
to deal with it by reciting the Declaration of Independence or the 
ermon on the Mount. Similarly, when the Chinese delegation ac- 
cused the Soviet Government of violating solemn pledges and prin- 
cip es, it was ridiculous to try to close the case by merely reaffirming 
t te principles and pledges already claimed to have been violated. 

espite its vast structure and organization, the United Nations 
did not have a proper agency to deal with the Chinese appeal fairly 
an e ectively. Although the appeal went through a number of 
iscussions in the First Committee and the plenary session of the 
eneral Assembly, actually no serious study or appraisal of it has 
. made. The discussions were in the nature of incoherent and 
irresponsible debates or quarrels, not calm deliberations with a 
view to sifting evidence and determining facts. Few delegations 
^emed to take a serious interest in the appeal. All the major powers 
-the Soviet Union, Great Britain, France, and the United States- 
wanted to close and bury it as soon as possible. The Soviet delegation 
proposed to bury it even before it was born, saying that it was all 
s an. er and should not be dignified with a discussion in the United 
ations. The British and French delegations urged burying it be- 
cause, t ey said, all the facts relating to it were already well known 
an t ere was no use wasting time to discuss them. The United 
tates delegation too preferred to have it buried, but in a more 

3 tombstone over the grave, inscribed 

^ principles of international relations and signed by 
Philip Jessup. 

During the discussions there had been repeated suggestions on the 
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part of the lesser powers that the appeal should be referred to the 
International Court of Justice; but the suggestion did not find 
fa\or with many of the delegations and was never put to the vote. 
Later, o\er tlie opposition of all the four major powers, a resolution 
was passed referring the appeal to the Interim Committee. It was 
hoped that this Committee would study and analyse the appeal and 
make a report, with recommendations, to the Security Council or at 
least to the General Assembly. The Committee, however, did literally 
nothing, and at the following Assembly tossed it back to the First 
Committee. Here after some inconclusive discussion, the appeal was 
referred back to the Interim Committee again. But the latter again 
did nothing. Time marches on. Soon another year came around and 
another Assembly opened. Then the Interim Committee conven 
iently tossed the appeal back to the First Committee again, without 
a single word of recommendation. Tlius back and forth the appeal 
was tossed from Committee to Committee like a dead cat or a hot 
potato which nobody cared to touch or carry. Under the circum- 
stances, for any delegation to conclude that the Soviet Union had 
committed aggression would be to pass a verdict bcfoie examining 
the evidence. Besides, aggression could only be recognized and de- 
termined by the Security Council. 

If the Soviet Union had indeed committed aggression, as charged 
by the Chinese delegation, it liad already got away with it, the 
United Nations notwitltstandtng. 
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The New Sino-Soviet Treaty 
and Agreements 


O N JUNE 30, 1949, when the Chinese Communist forces were 
riding a whirlwind of military success to supreme power, Mao 
Tse-tung sent forth a long treatise commemorating the 
twenty-eighth anniversary of the founding of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party, and setting forth the basic principles of Communist 
China s foreign policy and political organization. In reference to 
foreign policy, he said: 

You lean to one side.” Exactly. To lean to one side is 
the lesson taught us by the forty years of experience of Sun 
Yat-sen and the twenty-eight years of experience of the Com- 
munist Party. We firmly believe that, in order to attain and 
consolidate victory, we must lean to one side. In the light of 
the^ forty years and the twenty-eight years of experience, the 
Chinese people either lean to the side of imperialism or to the 
side of socialism. There is no exception to this rule. To sit 
on the fence is impossible, and there is no third path. We 
oppose the Chiang Kai-shek reactionary clique which leans to 
the side of imperialism. We also oppose the illusion of the 
third path. Not only in China, but in the whole world, one 
leans without exception either to the side of imperialism or 
to the side of socialism. Neutrality is a hoax. The third path 
does not exist.^ 


^ This lean-to-one-side policy was not new in Mao’s thinking. De- 
rived from the Marxist concept of class struggle, it was clearly im- 
plicit in the two-camp view of the world which was set forth by 
Mao as early as 1926 in the following terms: 


The present world situation is a situation where the two 
forces,^ the revolutionary and the anti-revolutionary, are engaged 
m their final struggle. These two forces unfold two big banners: 


r Mao Tse- 
Dictatorship], 


tong, Lun Jen-Min Min-Chu Chuan-Cheng [On the People’s Democratic 
Hong Kong, Hsin Min-Chu Ch'u-Pan She, 1949, pp. 7-8. 
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on one side it the big red revolutionary banner raised high by 
the Third International and signaling all the oppressed classes 
of the svorld to assemble thereunder; on the other side is the 
big uhitc anti-rcvolutionary banner raised high by the League 
of Nations and signaling all the anti rcsolutionary elements of 
the world to assemble thereunder. Those classes in betneen must 
undergo rapid disintegration, scampering perhaps to the left 
to join the rcsolutionary faction or perhaps to the right to 
join the anti rcsolutionaiy faction There is no spare "inde- 
pendent" ground for them.* 


For over twenty years since then and up to June :94g, Mao had 
gone through many politic.-il \icissitudcs, but never did he deviate 
from the Jcari-to-aiie-sitfc policy. Far from dcsiac/ng from the policy, 
he now and then reasserted » with added vigor. For instance, in igjo 
lie expressed his pet idea thus: 


The moment the contest between the socialist state of Soviet 
Russia and the imperialist states of England and America be- 
comes lurcher sharpened. China must stand cither on one side 
or on the other. This is the inevitable tendency. Cannot China 
be neutral, without leaning to either side^ This is dream tallc. 
The whole globe svili get embroiled in these two battle lines. 
In the world from now on, "neutrality" is only a term for 
deceiving people.* 


After the Chinese Communists had come to power, Mao's pet 
policy was enshrined tn an imfsortant basic Jaw, namely, the Com- 
mon Program, passed by the Cliinese People's Political Consultative 
Conference on September 29, 1949. and later referred to by Liu 
Shao-ch'i, second highest Chinese Communist leader, as "the Magna 
Carta of the entire people ol the present period.” * Article 1 1 of this 
Magna Carta reads in part as follows: "Tlje People’s Republic of 
Cliina shall unite with all free and peace-loving countries and peo- 
ples in the world, above all, with the Soviet Union." Later the Com- 
mon Program was displaced by a formal constitution, the preamble 
of which reads in part; "China has already built up an indestructi- 
ble friendship with the great Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
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and the People’s Democracies. . . . This friendship will be continu- 
ously developed and consolidated.” ® 

Inasmuch as it is often diflicult if not impossible to amend a basic 
law, the lean-to-one-side policy will presumably remain the cardinal 
policy of Communist China for a long time to come and tvill serve 
as a strong antidote to the development of Titoist tendencies in 
Communist China. 

A product of mingled ideological affinity and historical associations 
between the Chinese Communist Party and the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, Mao’s lean-to-one-side policy has thus become the 
mainspring of Communist China’s foreign relations. Although clear 
in its general purport, the policy is rather hazy in its specific impli- 
cations and may find some form of expression in treaties and agree- 
ments with Soviet Russia. In analyzing the first and basic treaty and 
its lelated agreements betiveen Peking and Moscow, therefore, it is 
woithivhile to note hoiv the policy manifests itself in the formal pro- 
visions. 


GENESIS AND CONTENT OF THE TREATY AND AGREEMENTS 


In December 1949, scarcely three months after he had become 
Chaiiman of the Central People’s Government, Mao Tse-tung led 
a delegation to Moscow, ostensibly for the purpose of attending the 
celebiation of Stalin’s seventieth birthday. His main purpose turned 
out to be the negotiation of a treaty betiveen China and Soviet 
Russia, and his delegation was later enlarged to include Chou En-iai, 
Piemier and Foreign Minister; Li Fu-ch’un, Vice-chairman of the 
Northeast [Manchurian] government; and Sai Fu-ting, Vice-chair- 
man of the Sinkiang government. Despite Mao’s strong leanings 
towatds Russia, the negotiations lasted quite some time. It was not 
until February 14, 1950, after Mao had been in Moscotv for two 
nionths, that the negotiation was ended in the signing of (1) a Treaty 
of Fuendship, Alliance and Mutual Assistance, (2) an Agreement on 
the Chinese Changchun Railway, Port Arthur and Dairen; and (3) 
an Agreement on the Granting by the Government of the Soviet 
Union of a Long-term Credit to the Government of the People’s 
Republic of China.® 

On the same day Premier and Foreign Minister Chou En-lai and 

o\iet Foreign Minister A. Y. Vyshinsky exchanged notes “to the 
e ect t lat the respective Treaty and Agreements concluded on 


Hs'*! Hua Book Store, Chiitig-Yao Wen-Hsieti [Important 
iuW ‘ 9 ‘ 9 ' P- Supplement L People's 

oitct Treaty and Agreements, Peking, Foreign Languages Press, 1950* 
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August 14, 1945. Lemeen China and the Sosiet Union are now null 
and \oid. and also that both Gosernments affirm that the independ 
ence of the Mongolian People’s Republic is fully guaranteed as a 
result of the plebiscite of 1945 and the establishment svith it of diplo 
matic relations by the People's Republic of China." ’’ 

At the same time the two parties also exchanged notes "on the 
decision of the Soviet Gosernment to transfer without compensation 
to the Goi ernment of the People's Republic at China the property 
acquired in Manchuria from Japanese owners by Sosiet economic 
organizations, and also on the decision of the Soviet Government to 
transfer without compensation to the Government of the People’s 
Republic of China all the buildings in the former military com 
pound in Peking.” ® 

By the Treaty of Friendship, Alliance and Mutual Assistance, the 
two contracting parties undertake to enter into close cooperation to 
prevent tlie resumption of aggression on the part of Japan "or any 
other state that may collaborate in any way with Japan,” to partici- 
pate "in all international actions aimed at ensuring peace and secu- 
rity tlirougliout the i orld.” to bring about "the earliest conclusion 
of a peace treaty with Japan," to "consult with each other in regard 
to all important international problems affecting the common In- 
terests of China and the Soviet Union,” and "to develop and consoli- 
date economic and cultural ties between China and the Soviet 
Union.” By the same treaty the ii»o coniiaciing parties impose upon 
themselves the negative obligation "not to conclude any alliance 
directed against” either party, and "not to take part in any coalition 
or in any actions or measures directed against” cither party. 

By the Agreement on the Chinese Changchun Railway, Port 
Arthur and Dairen, the Soviet Government undertakes (1) to trans 
fer, vvithout compensation, 10 the Peking Government "all its rights 
to joint administration of the Cliinese Changchun Railway with all 
the property belonging to the Railway" either after a peace treaty 
with Japan or "not later than the end of i 952 ”j (2) to withdraw 
Soviet troops from Port Arthur and to hand over to the Peking 
Government the installations there for a certain amount of compen 
sation, eitlier after a peace treaty with Japan or ‘ not later than the 
end of 1952.” with the understandmg that in case of war with Japan 
or any state collaborating with Japan, Soviet Russia may again use 
the naval base Port Arthur for the purpose of conducting joint 
military operations against the aggressor”; and (3) to hand over to 
the Peking Government in the course of 1950 "all the property in 

r Ibtd , pp 2 3. 
tibid.. p. 3 
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Daiicn now temporarily atlministered by or leased to tlic Soviet 
Union. According to tlie same agreement, while the administration 
of D.iiien is to be in tlie hands of the Peking Government, "the 
cinestion of Dairen harbor" is to be "fnrtlier considered on tlie con- 
clusion of a peace treaty with japan." The agreement stipulates that 
pending the transfer of Soviet rights and interests in the Chinese 
Changchun Railway, the Sino-Soviet joint administration of the rail- 
way is to remain unchanged; and that pending the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from Port .Arthur and the tninsfer of the port instal- 
hitions, the civil administration in the area of Port Arthur is to be 
undei the direct authority of the Peking Government, but the niili- 
t.uy alfaiis in the area will be under the charge of a joint Sino-Soviet 
i Iilitai) Commission to be organized by the iwo contracting parties 
on an ecpial basis. 

riie .Agieement on the Granting of Credit provides for a grant by 
t le Soviet Government to the Peking Government of a S;joo, 000,000 
ciedit, to be apportioned in five etjual annual instalments starting 
rom January i, i()r,o, and to be repaid in ten equal annual instal- 
ments staiting from the end of 195.1. '^be agreement specifies that 
the credit is to be used for the payment of purchases from the Soviet 
Union of various kinds of industrial and engineering equipment 
necessary for the restoration and development of the national econ- 
omy of China. 

After the signing of the above treaty and agreements, both parties 
appealed highly dated and stressed the great significance of tlie new 
instruments. Said Soviet Foreign Minister Vyshinsky: “The Treaty 
o 'iiendship. Alliance and Mutual Assistance and the aforemen- 
tionec^ > greements, based on respect for the principles of equality, 
state independence and national sovereignty, seal the historical 
bonds between the peoples of the Soviet Union and China.” “ Ac- 
cording to Premier and Foreign Minister Chou En-lai: “The signifi- 
cance o tie lieaty and Agreements between China and the Soviet 
union IS of particular importance for the new-born People’s Repub- 
ic o iina. Ibis Treaty and these Agreements will help the Chi- 
nese people to realize that they are not alone, and will help in the 
les oiation and development of Chinese economy.” Commenting 
tieaty, Molotov had this to say: “The Treaty of Frater- 
na lance between the U.S.S.R. and the People’s Republic of 
oded in February, transformed Soviet-Chinese friend- 
ciiH ^ mighty force for consolidating universal peace 

as las no equal and has never had an equal in human his- 

^ Ibicl.j p. 20, 

10 p. 
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tory.” ** Mao Tse-tung left Moscow on February ly, 1950. On that 
day, in a farewell speech, he said: 

People can see that the unity of the two peoples of China 
and the Soviet Union, already solidified through a treaty, will 
be everlasting, unbreakable, and inseparable by any people. 

This kind of unity not only will affect the prosperity of China 
and the Soviet Union but will certainly affect the future of 
humanity and the victory of world peace and justice.** 

NEW VERSUS OLD TREATY AND AGREEMENTS 
The new Sino Soviet Treaty and Agreements are similar in gen 
eral purport and outline to the old ones between the Kremlin and 
the Nationalist Government: but there are also some major differ 
ences between them. The new set of instruments have a number of 
aspects which are generally favorable to China and appear more 
favorable when contrasted with corresponding aspects in the old 
treaty and agreements. 

(1) Under the new treaty the scope of the Sino Soviet alliance has 
been extended. The 1945 Sino-Sovict treaty provided for joint meas 
ures to prevent the resumption of aggression by Japan only. The 
1950 Sino-Soviet treaty, however, binds the two parties to cooperate 
against aggression by Japan “or any other state that may collaborate 
in any way with Japan." This difference has considerable implica- 
tions, for it clearly indicates that the new Sino-Soviet alliance is 
aimed at the United States as much as or even more than Japan. The 
Soviet Government and die Peking Government always hold the 
belief that the United States is committed to the policy of rearming 
Japan and reviving Japan’s war industries. In their speeches and 
through their organs of propaganda the Soviet and the Chinese Coin 
munist leaders have made it quite plain that the new treaty has an 
anti-American import. For instance, in its leading article for Febru- 
ary 26, 1950, the Jen Min Jth Pao. official organ of the Peking Gov- 
ernment, said: 

This Sino-Soviet alliance, established in a new era of history 
and comprising one-third of the world’s population, is an un- 
conquerable alliance for opposing imperialist aggression. This 
alliance will effectively prevent Japan and other countries 
allied directly or indirectly with Japan from renewing aggression 
and breaking world peace. For this reason, it is a heavy blow 
against American imperialism which is now fostering the re- 
emergence of Japanese aggression. 

Quoted ID M« BeloS, "Sovirt P0I1C7 in China." Paft/ic ABays, June 1950. p. 'S®- 
Hua Yueh Pao [New China MonihlyP VoL i (195°) P- *"*• 
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On the sanic day Pravcla, organ of the Soviet Coiniminist Party, 
said in a special article: 

At present, the reactionaries of Jajjan are hecoining more 
fanatic and reckless under die protection of the American 
occupation authorities and have openly declared their attempt 
at revenge. At present, American imperialism is making all 
efforts to transform Japan into a strategic l)ridgehead for attack 
on the Soviet Union and on the People’s Democracy of China. 

(a) The old agreement on the Chinese Changchun Railway was 
intended to run for thirty yeans, and only upon the e-Kpiration of 
this term was the railway to be returned to China. The new agree- 
ment provides for the return of the railway to Clhina "not later than 
the end of 195a. And this provision has been carried out. In Atigust 

Premier and Foreign Minister Chou F.n-lai, accompanied by 
Ch en Yun, Deputy Premier, Li Fu-ch’un, Deputy Chief of the Com- 
mission on Financial and Economic .Affairs, and Su Yu. Deputy Chief 
of the Army General Staff, went to Moscow, where they carried on 
negotiations with Stalin, Foreign Minister Vyshinsky, and Trade 
Minister Kumykin.*^ Subsec|uently a joint communic|ue on the Chi- 
nese Changchun Railway was issued to the effect that "the Soviet 
Government and the Chinese Government have begun taking steps" 
to implement the agreement of February 1950 concerning the trans- 
fer of the railway.''* On December gi, 1951:, a ceremony was held at 
Harbin to solemnize the transfer. Present at the ceremony were 
Premier Chou En-lai and Soviet Amlrassador A. S. Panyushkin. Fol- 
lotving the transfer the name "Chinese Changchun Raihvay” was 
changed to “Harbin Railway.” 

(3) According to the 1945 agreement on Port Arthur, the Soviets 
were to withdraw from that port in thirty years. Under the new 
agreement, they pledged to do so "not later than the end of 1952.” 
Subsequently, however, the Soviet Government did not keep the 
pledge, ot was lelieved of it. In the coui'se of the negotiations in 
Moscow in the fall of 1952 the subject of Soviet withdrawal from 
Port Arthur was undoubtedly discussed, but it was decided that the 
period for joint Sino-Soviet use of the naval base should be extended 
until the conclusion of peace with Japan. The extension was made 
supposedly on the request of the Peking Government and with the 
consent of the Soviet Government, on the pretext that Japan's refusal 
to conclude a peace treaty with Soviet Russia and with Communist 

New York Times, September i6, 101:2. 

14 Ibid. 

la Chao Ching-lun, "The Transter of the Chinese Changchun Railway," People’s 
China, January t6, 1953, P-8. 
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China had created conditions dangerous to peace.*® At that time, the 
Korean War was in full swing and might have been a decisive factor 
in extending the Soviet stay in Port Artiiur. It is interesting to note, 
however, that the war was not made a pretext for the extension; and 
that the extension was to last, not till the end of the Korean ^Var, 
but till the conclusion of peace with Japan, for which the prospects 
have been none too good ever since Japan's surrender in 1945. Later 
the Soviet Government eban^d its mind again. According to a 
report in People's China (June 16, 1955) Peking and Moscow issued 
a joint communique on May 25, 1955, declaring that Soviet Russia 
had withdrawn all her armed forces from Port Arthur and that all 
installations in that area had been transferred to the Peking regime. 

It is worthwhile to note also that while according to the 1945 
agreement the Sino-Soviet Miliury Commission to take charge of 
military affairs in Port Arthur was to consist of two Chinese and 
three Soviet representatives, the corresponding agreement of tgso 
provides for a similar commission based on equal representation and 
presided over by each side alternately. 

(4) the new agreement regarding Dairen the Soviet Govern 
ment pledged to hand over to the Peking Government, without com 
pensation, “all the property in Dairen now temporarily administered 
by or leased to the Soviet Union." There was no counterpart of this 
pledge in the 1945 agreement on Dairen. 

(5) In an exchange of notes in J950 the Soviet Government 
pledged to transfer to the Peking Government without compensation 
“the property acquired in Manchuria from J.ipancse owners by 
Soviet economic organizations.” In 1945 the Soviet Government 
made no such pledge to the Nationalist Government. 

In pursuance of the above pledges, the Peking Govcinmcut and 
the Soviet Government in July 1950 each appointed thice delegates 
to form a joint Sino-Soviet Committee to sec to the tr.msfcr of the 
property. From July 8 to August 7 llie comnuliee h.nd held three 
meetings. At the third meeting it signed a protocol stipulating vari- 
ous procedures for effecting the transfer. After having been latificd 
by the two governments concerned, the protocol was l.ncr put into 
practice and the transfer formally began on August 9. Ily August 28 
the whole process was completed. The properly so transferred to the 
Peking Government was reported to have totaled 302 items, includ- 
ing 47 industrial plants, 1 1 movie theaters, 188 tenement houses, 33 
Warehouses, and 23 plots of land.** Later a more specific list was 
issued classifying the returned property into tliree categories accord- 


aixt 16. igs*- 
> 1 - 5 (> 950 . P **®- 
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ing to their locality. In Peking the returned property consisted of the 
former Russian military barracks, senne warehouses, and i8 other 
buildings. In Dairen the returned property included iG industrial 
plants such as the Dairen Shipyard, a petroleum refinery, a machine 
factory, a cement factory, a glass factory, and so on; 3 factories for 
making steel cables, tin cans, and sacks; the etjuipment and installa- 
tions of Dairen harbor; .j cold storages; a electricity generating 
plants; g cultural and educational organs; aoG tenement houses; and 
so on. In Manchuria the returnetl property included ai plants of 
such light industries as the manufacture of cement, sugar, soap, and 
the like; .[ factories for making paper, cigarettes, and the like; 1 auto- 
mobile plant; n movie houses; 188 tenement houses; and so on.*® 
It can be seen that none of the vast amount of installations for heavy 
industries which the Soviet authorities considered as belonging to 
the Japanese Army and therefore constituting “war booty” has been 
returned.*® 


(6) In 1950 the Soviet Government agreed to e.Ktend to the Peking 
Government a credit loan of $300,000,000; whereas in 19.J5 it gave to 
the Nationalist Government only an indefinite assumnee to the effect 
that Soviet moral support and material aid would be “entirely given 
to the National Government as the Central Government of China.” 
As is well known, subsequently the Soviet Government violated this 
assurance by acting in just the contrary manner— by giving aid to the 
Chinese Communists. But even if it had in any way acted up to its 
assuiance, it would not have gone very far in aiding the Nationalists. 
Theoietically the aid assured had no upper limit; on the other hand, 
it might mean next to nothing. The Soviet credit agreement with 
the Peking Government, however, is very definite and specific in 
every respect. The Soviet Government could not easily evade it, and 
the Peking Government is sure to benefit by it — if only to a very 
limited extent. The credit was purposed for the development of 
China s economy and the speed-up of China’s national reconstruc- 
tion. It is decidedly too small for the task. In view of the vast ter- 
ritory arid teeming population of China, and in view of the extensive 
devastation caused by several decades of warfare, China’s economic 
developrnent and national reconstruction would need a tremen- 

ously bigger sum than $300,000,000 over a period of five years, or 
$60,000,000 a year. 

(7) Last but not least, the agreement on Outer Mongolia is also 


Sinn SoviJr Chinese Communists, Robert North tvrote that the 195° 
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more favorable to the Peking Government than to the Nationalist 
Government. It was the latter Government that originally surren- 
dered China's sovereignty over Outer Mongolia and later recognized 
Outer Mongolian independence, in pursuance of an agreement with 
the Soviet Government. The Peking Government merely affirmed a 
fact which had already been accompluhed. If future Chinese his 
torians should deplore the fact, they would most probably lay the 
blame on the Nationalist Government. 

The discussion above deals with those aspects of the new instru- 
ments between China and Soviet Russia that compare favorably 
with similar aspects of the old instruments As regards those aspects 
of the new instruments that are not so favorable to China, they are 
less apparent but they are there just the same. An examination of 
them follows. 

In 1945 the Soviet Government in an exchange of notes with the 
Nationalist Government solemnly declared that it “regarded the 
Three Eastern Provinces [Manchuria] as part of China and reaf- 
firmed its respect for China's sovereignty over the Three Eastern 
Provinces and recognized their territorial and administrative in 
tegrity." In 1950 the Soviet Government made no such declaration. 
In fact in the 1950 Sino-Soviet Treaty and Agreements, nothing is 
uientioned about Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria. The same may 
be said of Sinkiang. While in 1945 the Soviet Government gave as- 
surance that it would not interfere in the affairs of Sinkiang, in 1950 
the whole subject of Sinkiang was ignored in the treaty and agree 
nients. What the silence in both cases may portend only the future 


can tell. 

The 1950 agreement concerning the status of Dairen represents 
another arrangement not favorable to the interests of China. Ac- 
cording to the 1945 agreement, Dairen was to be made an interna- 
tional free port; and while “in case of war against Japan” it was to 
be under Soviet control and supervision, it would be under Chinese 
administration in time of peace. The new agreement provides, how- 
ever, that “the question of Dairen harbor be further considered on 
the conclusion of a peace treaty with Japan. In the meantime, it is 
presumed. Dairen harbor wUl be. as it has actua y een, un 
Soviet supervision and control. This means that only foreign vessels 
flying a Soviet flag could use the harbor. . 

A provision relating to Port Arthur in the 1950 " " 

favorable to China either. The old agreement stipulated the tetut 
of the port installation, to China 'Vithout 

the 1950 agreement, China has to “compensate the ovi ■ ,,1 

expense, which it ha, incurred in restoring and constructing m.lal 
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ations since 1945.” This means that even if the Soviet Government 
lad fulfilled its pledge to withdraw from Port Arthur “not later than 
L re end of 1952,” the Peking Government would have had to pay a 
ugi price for it. According to the exchange of notes on Port Arthur 
etween Peking and Moscow in September, 1952, the period for 
ovret use of the port has been extended,2o but there is no mention 
as to whether or not China has to pay for the port installations by 
the time the Soviets withdraw. 

It should be noted also that in 1945 the Chinese Nationalist Gov- 
ernment made no commitment relating to cultural cooperation and 
ip omatic consultation with the Soviet Government; in 1950 the 
eciiig Government did make such commitment under the Treaty 
o riendship, Alliance and Mutual Assistance, and this commitment 
las, as will be shown presently, very important implications concern- 
ing China s national interests. 

As those aspects favorable to China stand out prominently in the 
new treaty and agreements, while those less favorable to China lie 
more or ess submerged, not a few people considered the new instru- 
men s an embodiment of important Soviet concessions to China. 

us a unese observer wrote: “The treaty and the supplementary 
agreements seem in general advantageous to China, and the terms of 
ttm treaty do not prove that China under Communist rule is an 

nccw Kremlin.” A Western writer went farther and 

re t le view that by the new instruments not only has the Soviet 
^ overnment made considerable concessions to China, but China has 
needed nothing but the independence from China of the Mon- 
^ lan eop e s Republic, an area already within the Soviet orbit.” 

ese views may appear reasonable at first sight. In the light of a 
Soviet^alt^ru'^*^^ analysis, they seem to be somewhat too sanguine over 


^ place, while it is true that the new set of instruments 

favorable to China, these are by no means roses 

nprtc u uiust be balanced against the less favorable as- 

pects as have been set forth. 

Soviet Government has returned to China 
Tnrirlpnf^ii ^ ^hina and should not involve any quid pro quo. 

rS;d “ booty" ha. 


21a M.^a‘ >< 5 , 1952. 

>950. p. 518. and Nationalism in China," Foreign Affairs, July 

12, 1950, p. 12G. ' Sino-Sovlet Agreements of 1950,” Far Eastern Survey, July 
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Thirdly, although no specific concessions to Soviet Russia are slip 
ulated in the new treaty and agreements, many provisions in the new 
instruments have very important implications and far-reaching ef 
fects and clearly indicate that important concessions have been or 
will be made by Communist China to Soviet Russia. Most of these 
provisions are related to “mutual assistance.’ The 1945 treaty was 
called "Treaty of Alliance and Friendship": that of 1950, "Treaty of 
Friendship, Alliance and Mutual Assistance.” The difference in 
wording between the two titles does not seem to be accidental. In 
the 1950 treaty the provisions for mutual assistance, in both the 
positive and the negative aspects, are more numerous and more com 
prchensive in scope than those in the preceding treaty. By the 1915 
treaty, the Nationalist Government and the Soviet Government 
agreed to close cooperation only to cope with untoward events m the 
Far East, especially aggression on the part of Japan. By the 1950 
treaty the Peking Government and the Soviet Government a^ee 
to close cooperation not only in the event of aggression y Japan 
either alone or in alliance with other powers, but in all interna- 
tional actions aimed at ensuring peace and security throughout the 

'^°hy\he 1945 treaty the two parties "agree to render 

every possible economic assistance in the postwar runUrfaie 

.950 tfeaty the two parties have agreed "to develop date 

economic and cultural ties between China and the 

and to render each other "all possible ewnomic assistance and to 

carry out necessary economic cooperation. not tn 

By the iqy, treaty each contracting party only undertook not to 
join'-lny See- o'r "any coalition- Z 

the 1 950 treaty each contract.^ jHCty ,, J „ retrain 

from joining "any alhance “ the other 

from joining "any action, or measures oirecteu „ 

contracting party - diplomatic con- 

Above all. while the 1945 f„ dipio 

sullation, the '.950 treaty conm c„^,„„ment and the Peking 

matte e»““ ii^ortant international problem, at- 

Government in regard to all imp Union." 

feeting the common “"''f designed probably a. a 

This diplomaue eo"™''""™ on the 

foolproof bottleneck to preyen. „d 

part of either P"Jpej.in<r to consult aMoscow, but vice 

reciprocal ^asu: not only h« P^.n„ 

“ dmuld be Lted, howeser. that among Comm.m.st 
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countries Soviet Russia is more than a primus inter pares. The expres- 
sion, “the peace camp headed by the Soviet Union,” is profusely used 
m t e works and speeches of the Chinese Communist leaders, clearly 
mdicating that Soviet Russia is recognized as the leader of the other 
Communist countries. Furthermore, Soviet Russia considers herself 
as the base for world revolution, to whose power and interest the 
power and interest of the other Communist countries have to be 
subordinate. On these considerations it would seem likely that the 
provision for diplomatic consultation will enable the Soviet Union 
to exercise great influence in China’s foreign relations. 

the effects of the various provisions for mutual assistance and 
consultation are now added up and considered as a whole, Mao Tse- 
^ngs ean-to-one-side policy will emerge in clear and definite form. 
Communist China is to cooperate with Soviet Russia in the whole 
gamut of international problems. She will enter into intimate eco- 
nomic and cultural collaboration with Soviet Russia. She will not 
participate in any action or measure, to say nothing of alliance or 
coalition, that is directed against Soviet Russia. She will consult 
oviet tissia about her diplomatic moves and will most probably 
^o ow t e me of her ally. In a word, she has to consider and serve 
ooviet interests in addition to her own. 

Naturally this condition of affairs has numerous implications of 
paramount importance. For instance, if the Peking Government 
wants to use French capital to build a railway in Yunnan province, or 
o emp oy ntish technical experts to help develop the coal and iron 
mines in central China, or to negotiate with the United States a 
ig oan or general industrial development, it will have in all cases 
o consu t t le Soviet Government. The Soviet Government is thus 
n a posuion to influence the foreign and domestic policies of Com- 
munist wia, and there can be little doubt that it will use that in- 
uence as ar as possible for the benefit and interest of Soviet Russia. 

ns atent oviet influence in China’s affairs practically amounts to 

p e emptive right to, and a potential monopoly of, all the conces- 
in i? ommunist China may have to make from time to time 

imml^ course o her national development and construction. The 
nf profits to Russia implicit in this possible right 

rlrp-imc fully materialized, will surely surpass all the 

life I'n fi dreamed by the traditional Western imperial- 

m-irl-pf iu the development of the vast Chinese 

^ of China’s human labor or material 

inrlnifriVi i ^ of financial investment in China’s 

of flip endeavors to effect the cultural transformation 

ese people, the Soviet Government will be able to secure 
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the top opportunities and advantages and to deny them to the West- 
ern capitalist countries. It is a well known Marxist-Leninist strategy 
in the global capitalist-communist struggle to deprive the capitalist 
powers of their markets and investment opportunities in the colonies 
and backward countries so as to accentuate the inner conflicts in the 
capitalist system and thereby hasten its downfall. The Soviet ascend- 
ancy in China goes far in the implementation of that strategy. 

THE POSSIBIUTV OF SECRET AGREEMENTS 

A day or so after the publication of the new Sino-Soviet Treaty 
and Agreements, there appeared reports to the effect that the new 
instruments covered some secret codicils whereby Communist China 
gave concessions of considerable weight to feviet Russia, such as the 
appointment of Soviet advisers to key positions in the Chinese 
police, and party organizations, the transfer of several rmllion u- 
nese laborers to Siberia, the sale of Sinkiang to Soviet Russia, the 
allocation of various areas in China as residential districts or us 
sian immigrants, the placing of various Chinese ports “ ‘ ® 
of the Soviets in case of war. and the 
to direct certain parts of the Chinese economy. , 
pom correspond to realities only time svill tell. In the ‘Sli' P“ 
Russo-Chinese diplomacy, liosvever. some sort of secret 
between Pelting and Moscow is by no means ™ J 

recalled that in 1896 Li Hung-chang, winie in R"” “ 

speeia. envoy “ h rSt S=nt1„° 
tiated and signed a secret treaty wuii ^ subject 

Visaging a military alliance officillly kept secret 

of considerable conjecture at ‘ Washington Confer- 

until 1922. when the Chinese delegation to me s 

ence made it public. Some of its provisi 

Auicle 1. The 

SeTted brjTpS ,^;.it'Uan territory in Pastern Asia, China, 

"rS a. NO treaty of whh » ^ 

'‘lir/fDuriCS:; op«a..o„^ »•' Chinese ports shall he 

Open to Russian '«sels. j consents to the construction 

Article 4. The Chines direction 

of a railway across the Province* 
of Vladivostok. 
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countries, to facilitate the exchange of goods and the interflow of 
intelligence and information, and to promote cultural and com- 
mercial relations bettveen the two peoples ^ 

To implement the credit agreement of February 14, 1950, ^ ^ 

delegation from Communist China and the Soviet Ministry o or 
eign Trade signed two agreements on April ig, 1950, in Moscow: a 
trade agreement for 1950 and a barter agreement. T e atter speci 
fled the various kinds of industrial equipment to be sent from Sovie 
Russia to China and the various kinds of raw materials from China 
to Soviet Russia.” • ...... 

About a year later, on March .4, .Oh'. “tnete M™ ^ 
Railway, and the Sovie. Ministry of ““''‘‘‘'u 

their negotiations in Peking and signed an agreemen ,? 

through rail traffic between China and Soviet A ^ 

this alreement, through rail traffic wonld Vfor paT 

April 1, 1951. between the two counmes. pnjv.dmg service for pa, 
sengers, baggage, and freight.” 

uZllTc! Fiteljn T^e're^eTed 

ceding year and iTwa, ..ported that the trade 

credit agreement of of good, than the 

agreement for .95. onvi^f'O '^/“Sance® ..as .epea.ed 

one for 1950. On *?”' ' • involving further expansion m 

once more for the year i952-'953’ * m 

the exchange of “sov°„ Treaty of Friendship, Alli 

It will be recalled .bar .he S^^J"'‘ote economic cooperation 
ance and Mutual Assistance FO"^" „,0 „,ies. To im- 

and development of econoime ti I^veroment and the Soviet Coy. 

plcmcnt this provision, the I'cki g ,„__-nts of an economic 
Lment entfred into ‘^^V.'^emem. deals with civil 

character on March 27, 1950- ^ concerned iviih 

aviation and runs for ten years. s:„|.ianiF and will remain ef- 
development of oi 

fective for thirty years. The lexu ot 6 ^ in an an- 

public. A digest of d'd" '™™^,ernment,." According to tin, 

nouncement issued by the “ _,ent provided lor the organi- 

“ZX'Sn?So:SS“Srcomp‘'any in which the two 

April *i. 

zolun ul ”■ 

•hcfc!!lohoi News, April «8. 195*- 

Avol .(.95o)P >3*- 
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TOuntries would be on an cc|ual basis, witli the aim of developing 
. prises and consolidating Sino-Sovict economic 

tes. 1 luce mes were to be established namely, the Peking-Cliita 
line, the Peking-lrkutsk line, and the Peking-Alma Ata line. The 
company was to be administered by both Cbiiiese and Soviet citizens 
J>isis. and its expenses as well as its profits were to be 
s laret e\en y y the two governments. As regards the two agree- 
ments on the de-velop,nent of Sinkiang, they provided for the estab- 
s nnent o .i Sino-Sovict petroleum company and a Sino-Sovict 
on eirous meta company. Fbe business of the petroleum company 
\as o piospect or and develop petroleum; that of the metal com- 
se.nch for and open up nonferrous metal mines. The 

i\’n piofits and expenses were to be shared by the 

two governments on an equal basis.^‘ 

dnee agreements expired, the Soviet Government made 

move. On October le, 195.1, Peking and Moscow 

Inn - ^ communi(|ue announcing that the Soviet Government 

tmnsfer, as of January i, 1955, ihc Soviet shares in the 

on tL Later the transfer was effected 

on the appointed date.” 

Rti^ln study of Peking- iNfoscow agreements shows that Soviet 
trenrl* ft economic concessions from Peking and that the 
Sovief ^1 'r Chinese economy to be integrated into the 

Russi-i ^”tl for Cliinese trade to gravitate toward Soviet 

policy of mL Tre-umg.'*'"' lean-to-one-side 

srrmmd^nf* that against the gloomy back- 

Atrreempm.^r""'’' “"«imtl treaties, tiie Sino-Sovict Treaty and 
called a lonp-sf ^ f*'**' tis their formal texts go, to be 

not mean rh 01 ward in China’s foreign relations. But this does 

Soviet Russia I China has the better side of the bargain, 

from the cnves considerable rights, privileges, and benefits 

Doliev one relations. As regards Mao’s lean-to- one-side 

from **■ *'‘^^ 1 '^® to exonerate Soviet Russia 

with Commi ° highhanded and imperialistic in its dealings 

Tri V Zn7“T'"”' <1°° "« /»’■ “ necct 

lite oE Sovipr Ciiina h.is become a sul.servient satel- 

tural— Sovipb TJ • diplomatic, economic, scientific, and cul- 

which the Wesi^^^^^n China a special and privileged position 

which the West ern Pp^yers can hardly hope m aiinin ^ ^ 

HI Ibid., p. 136. 

People’s China, February ,e, .935, p. 7. 
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Sino-Soviet Friendship and 
Cooperation 


E ver since October tiMg. Peking and Moscow have taken paral- 
lel actions on many occasions and in regard to a large number 
o! issues. At first such parallel diplomacy may seem to rest on 
Article IV of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of iggo, svhich stipulates that 
the two parties "will consult with each other in rcgar o a i 
portant international problems allecting the common interests of 
China and the Soviet Union." It is more correct to 
its rests on Mao Tse-tung's lean to-one side policy. 
regard may be derived from the fact that even ^ , matched in 

of the 1950 treaty, the Chinese Communists had 
time whh Soviet music and had Their 

in the realm of diplomacy. It will be recalled that “ 

Soviet comrades the Chinese Communist, 

Plan in IM?.' "ml'sslnd skilled the North Atlantic 

ir’rrniriirhrhS'mom'Sons for diplomatic c. 
operation. the two parties have also entered 

Besides ewperatioJ. Following the Chinese 

into close scientific and P 

Communists advent to ^ ^ “advanced 

experts ^nd ^cultural workm ..^dvanced Soviet tech- 

Soyiet ideas. ^ j guiding the national reconstruction of 

ctf :„rt.twi:r.>.° 

As a result, a new SovieUred China is shaping up. 

Il" Sh” Foingn Language Piea. 


S'cAma Disat, Vol. 6. N‘ 


I, April iQr >M9- P- ^ 
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SINO-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP AND COOPERATION 

It may be worthwhile, then, to take a look into the nature of Sino- 
Soviet cooperation in the various fields, diplomatic, scientific, and 
cultural, and to appraise as far as is feasible the results. 


SINO-SOVIET DIPLOMATIC COOPERATION 

Roughly speaking, Sino-Soviet diplomatic cooperation manifests 
itself in three sectors: in the United Nations, in the World Peace 
Congress, and in the general field of diplomacy. 


Cooperation in the United Nations 


From the very beginning of its existence, the Peking Government 
has wanted to displace the Chinese Nationalist Government as the 
representative of China in the United Nations, and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has exerted its influence in various ways to fulfill its ally’s 
aspiration. On August 26, 1950, Premier and Foreign Minister Chou 
En-lai sent a telegram to Secretary-General Trygve Lie of the United 
Nations claiming that the Central People’s Government was the only 
legal government of China, demanding the expulsion of the repre- 
sentative of the Nationalist Government from the United Nations, 
and informing Lie that Peking had already appointed Ghang Wen- 
t ien as the first delegate to attend the United Nations meetings. ■* On 
September 17, on the eve of the opening of the Fifth United Nations 
Assembly, Chou sent Lie another telegram of the same tenor.® Two 
days later, at the opening of the Assembly, the Soviet delegate echoed 
Peking s demand and made a proposal to the effect that the National- 
ist delegation should be expelled from the United Nations and that 
the representative of the Peking Government should be invited to 
attend the Assembly and its related organs. The proposal, however, 
was voted down.® 

A little over two months later, a delegation from Communist 
China reached New York; and its leader Wu Hsiu-ch’uan, while 
attending a session of the United Nations Security Council, launched 
a vitriolic attack on the United States and the Chinese Nationalist 
Government.^ That the delegation came to New York via Moscow 
had clear implications. While at the United Nations, it received 
consi erable support and assistance from the Soviet delegation, 
n Noveniber of the following year the Sixth United Nations As- 
AT To* Paris. At a meeting on November 5, Soviet dele- 

ga e a 1 proposed that the question of Communist China’s right 


iHsin Hua Yueh Pao, Vol. a 
pp. lagg-igoi. 

0 Ibid., p. 1397. 

1 New York Times, November 


(1950) pp. loiS-ioig. 


* 9 . 1950. 
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to represent China at the United Nations be considered by the As- 
sembly. The proposal failed to receive any favorable response. In- 
stead, the General Committee of the Assembly adopted a resolution 
refusing to consider any proposal connected with the expulsion of 
the Nationalist delegation and the admission of the representative of 
the Peking Government to take part in the Assembly. Soviet delegate 
Vyshinsky attacked this resolution as fantastic and mysterious and 
ascribed it to the hostility of the United States toward the Peking 
Government.* Since then, the Soviet proposal to invite the Peking 
representative to take part in the United Nations Assembly has be- 
come an annual event. 

In 1950 prospects seemed bright for the admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations. The prestige of the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment was then at a low ebb in consequence of the White Paper. 
Furthermore, in March of that year Secretary General Trygve Lie 
circulated a letter to member delegations of the United Nations stat- 
ing that admission of a government to the United Nations wa* not 
linked to recognition of that government by oiher governments. This 
letter was highly favorable to the position of the Peking Government 
and prejudicial to the interest of the Nationalist Government. It 
will be recalled ihat Dr. T. F. Tsiang, head ol ihe Chmme delep- 
tion, wrote an angry letter to Lie by way of protest. Under the cir- 
cumstance.. If the Soviet delegation had been more tactful. “ "''Sl'J 
have .ueceeded in leading the Peking Government mto the United 
Nations. According to some critics the &tiet delegation followed a 
rather violent approach and failed to befriend many of dot o.tiwr 
delegations in regard to that issue. Instead o escorting its friend 
through the main enirance whose doors raiglil have ymldcd lo a few 
gentle knocks, it had chosen to shoot its way in and thrust its friend 
through a narrosv side windosv whicli. by t te way. w ‘ 

In consequence of Commonist China's mlersention in Korea the 
United Nadons Assembly on February i. 1951. passed a resolution 
branding her the aggressor. About two week. 

in an interview wiili a Fnvda correspondent Stalin relerred to ilie 
resolution and called it a "diamelul act. In doing ihit, Stalin was 
obv°ously trying .0 uphold .he prestige and sase the face of Peking 

As the Korean war wen. on with .ncreasmg fniy. t^mmnn.s. 
China became more and more embroiled ,n .. and thereby aniago. 
nirrftlie United Nations, which were enlorcmg |»l.ee action in 
"he wanridden area. On May .8, .95>- die Untied iNalions passed a 

_ Iiua i urli /'“O. VoL j. No. *6. Dcora**" '95'- P- *8- 
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resolution placing an embargo on shipment o£ arms and strategic 
materials to Communist China and North Korea. On that occasion 
Soviet delegate Malik strongly denounced the resolution and accused 
the United States o£ converting the United Nations into a tool for 
American aggression. On May 23 he notified the United Nations 
Secretariat that the embargo resolution passed by the United Nations 
Assembly against Communist China and North Korea was illegal, 
and therefore he refused to inform the Soviet Government of the 
development.^^ 

While Moscow tried to defend and uphold Peking against every 
denunciatory or punitive action on the part of the United Nations, 
Peking on its part echoed and supported all Soviet proposals in the 
world organization. For instance, on November 8, 1951. Soviet dele- 
gate Vyshinsky gave a long speech at the United Nations Assembly, 
a major part of which was devoted to the denunciation of the United 
tates. Towards the end of his speech he made four proposals: (i) 
air bases of the United States and of the North Atlantic Treaty 
rganization in foreign soil to be declared incompatible with the 
qualifications of membership in the United Nations; (2) an imme- 
late cease fire in Korea and withdrawal of all foreign troops and 
volunteers from Korea within three months; (3) a world conference 
to discuss disarmament and suppression of atomic weapons; (4) the 
Assembly to ask the United States, Great Britain, France, Ghina, and 
t e oviet Union to conclude a peace pact.^- On November 19 
Premier and Foreign Minister Chou En-lai of the Peking regime 
issued a declaration, expressing complete agreement with the four 
Soviet proposals .13 


Cooperation in the World Peace Congress 

As a sort of counterpart to the United Nations, the Communists 
ave their own world organization called the World Peace Congress, 
orme in aris in April 1949 and claiming a membership) of seventy- 
wo countries. ^ At that time, the Chinese Communists had not yet 
p conquest of China, and their Central People’s Gov- 

ment a not yet been formed; but they were represented at the 
on^ess, as were many other Communist Parties which had not yet 
^ the Chinese Communist representatives 

^ ^ *-hcy organized the Chinese Peace Congress as 

p. 42. ^ [Sino-Soviet Friendship], June 5, 1951, p. 5; June 20, 1951, 
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pp. 80-81. 

14 China Fights for Peace. Peking, Fore 
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the national unit of the World Peace Congress, and through this 
unit the Peking Government has closely participated in the work of 
the World Peace Congress ever since. Branches of the unit were 
soon afterwards formed in the leading cities throughout the country. 

The second World Peace Congress met in Warsaw in November 
' 930 - Presently a World Peace Council was formed, and it met for 
the first time in Berlin towards the end of February 1951- In the 
first part of the following November it met again, this time in Vienna. 
All these meetings were staged mainly for the purpose of promoting 
and intensifying propaganda campaigns against the United States 
and pointing up the charge that the United States was the chief war- 
monger and the chief threat to world peace. To all these and subse- 
quent meetings the Peking regime sent delegates. It hardly needs to 
be pointed out that the dominating influence of Moscow was behind 
the meetings and behind the World Peace Council. 

On March 19, 1950. the Pennaneni Committee of the IVoilt! Peace 
Congress issued at Stockholm a peace appeal, demanding the uncon- 
ditional prohibition of the alomie iveapon as a weapon of 
and mass murder, considering “the gorernmeni to *e 

atomic weapon against any other country . . • as a war ' 

calling upon all people all over the world to sign the appeah ^In 


. 950 , instructed a, fits crSt- 

Sr-cStml^-nfer^ce 
Communist version of during 

licity week for the peace j,''’.rsSh‘ n^’ P^e^ Pnie' 

the ceremony wherein she '"S awa . 

Sfadame Sun Yat-sen “ ’P “ , , pe,„ appeal numbcicd 

nese people who had |.,d'iig„ed die appeal for a 

proposal >,as met al lleilin in February ,951, 

When the „,o„ of wliicli were against 

It passed a large numb u„i,ed Sutes. The first five of those 

the United Nat.on. and Jie a. follows: 

resolutions may be succ y 
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The first resolution stated that the United Nations used its power 
and prestige to sanction and cover up America’s systematic slaughter 
oE nearly 1,000,000 people in Korea. 

The second resolution expressed opposition to German rearma- 
ment. 

The third resolution condemned the revival of militarism in 
Japan. 

The fourth resolution declared as illegal the United Nations reso- 
lution branding Communist China as aggressor in Korea. 

The fifth resolution demanded the withdrawal of all foreign troops 
from Korea.'* 

Later, the National Committee of the Chinese People’s Political 
Consultative Conference sent a telegram to the World Peace Council 
pledging full support for all the resolutions it had passed.'® 


Cooperation in General Diplomatic Issues 

In the general field of diplomatic problems, Sino-Soviet coopera- 
tion has been no less marked. Whether the problems are connected 
with Korea or with Japan or with Formosa and other parts of Asia, 
the Peking Government and the Soviet Government have in general 
adopted the same attitude and pursued the same policy. 

In Korea their cooperation had developed even before the Korean 
war broke out in June 1950. According to a United Nations report, 
during 1949 and 1950 “the Soviets have supplied the North Korean 
forces with munitions and the Chinese Communists have supplied 
trained manpower.’’ Following the outbreak of the war, both Mos- 
cow and Peking considered the event as the result of American ag- 
ression and intensified their anti-American propaganda campaign. 

hey both charged the United States with resort to germ warfare,®' 
and in trying to pin the stigma on the United States gave their charge 
t le widest publicity. Technically, the Soviet Union was not involved 
in the war. But so-called Soviet neutrality or noninterference was 
more apparent than real. The war involved the use of planes, tanks, 
field pieces, and other modern weapons. Neither China nor North 
Korea could make them, indeed, they could hardly afford to pur- 
chase them. They all came from the Soviet Union. 

n the course of the later negotiations for a truce, Peking and 
oscow on more than one occasion demonstrated their solidarity. 

1 hey both rejected a compromise resolution of the United Nations 
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General Assembly on the repatriation of war prisoners in Korea.^^ 
On the other hand, when on March 51, 1953. Premier Chou En-lai 
of Peking proposed to the United Nations a plan for the repatriation 
of war prisoners, Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov at once endorsed 
and supported it.*® 

After several more months of irksome negotiations, a truce agree- 
ment was reached and signed on July 26. On that occasion, both 
Premier Malenkov and Foreign Minister Molotov sent a message to 
Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai, saying that a great victory had been 
won. 

About two months after the mice agreement had been signed, the 
Soviet Government announced that it would grant one billion rubles 
CO North Korea for economic reconstruction.^^ Later, Peking fol- 
lowed suit. On November 23, 1953. Pricing signed a ten-year agree- 
ment with North Korea, providing for substantial Chinese financial 
and technical assistance needed in North Korea s reconstruction. 

In the Geneva Conference which opened on April 26, 1 954- ana 
which the United States, the Soviet Union, Great Britain, France 
Communist China, and some minor powers loot part, one of ™ ‘wo 
principal subjects under discussion was peace m Korea, llie other 
being peace in Indochina. Here as elsewhere. Peking and Mosraw 
presented a united front. When Secretary of State Dulles returned 
So Washington at the beginning of May, he 

no differences bemeen the policies of Soviet Russia and Communist 

"BSh' Soviet Russia and Communist China backed the North 

Korean plan, ““‘"S parliament 

r„d“u‘rg“ng'Tithdrav.aI of foreign troops from Korea witltin six 

■"“Both Soviet Russia and f^mmunis. Chi™ refused to accept free 

elections under United Geneva Conference a failure 

Their firm united stand rendered tne^e 

so far as peace in p Moscow Iiaic charged tliat 

In regard to Japan, bmh P g Japanese ivar in- 

the United States is rear » japan as a base for aggression, 

dustries and otherwise strcnguicn g J F 

February *6. I95J- 

mbid, April », 1955- 

24 la-eslita, September lo, i95S- 

25 Jen Mm Jth Pao. Norember M- •»> 

2«A’eiif For* Times, May J. »3M- 

21 ibid., April 19 and 5“’ ‘®*' 

3»lbid., July Ji. 1951- 
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from the two especially drew fire 

of the draft peace treaty with in? the text 

ously, on March so it sent a rn ^ ^ days previ- 

ntent for its consiimtTon AfT Soviet GoVern- 

draft, the Soviet Government mad^^^'^'^^” 

a note to the United States Gnv?^ ^ number of comments on it in 

provMom in the draft „ere viola™ “‘eSttK ’’ "'n' 

the former allies against Tan.rh 1 agreements between 

agreements. Simultfneous/v it J and the Potsdam 

On May aa Premier and F^ign Mi„£r“cho°' f‘ T" “.'’'‘‘“S- 
communication to the Soviet AmK , a 

Peking Government was in 001???^'^°'' 

the Soviet Government on th T^f agreement with the views of 
Later, the United 
on Japan, which opener^ 

which the Soviet Gwernment ivaf — ^^P^^^^er 5 and to 
delegate Andrei Gromyko sever^lv conference Soviet 

that it failed to provide anv ^ ‘^ftttcized the peace draft, saying 
Japanese militarism and agg/es?k,?^?At resumption of 

he issued a statement tn close of the conference, 

the Soviet Union but also for^T^’p'? “'’^y 
from attacking the Japanese nea China. Apart 

Declaration and the PotsS? A ^ violation of the Cairo 

ing a new war in the Far Fail ® P^^" prepar- 

-ade the greatest contr^m^ P-P^^ ‘‘^- 

nese militarists,” that “withom th victory over the Japa- 

ple’s Republic . no participation of the Chinese Pe^o- 

be achieved,” and that ”ii settlement in the Far East can 

Republic that expresses thp ^^^ernment of the Chinese People’s 
On October J Z " 5 oo, 000,000 people of China ”- 

tion on their relation tiih 7 "® Moscow issued a joint declara- 
States with violating the charged the United 

for the developmSt of h r^f™.""^"^P^"^sed their stand 

establishment of close relations with Japan and the 

their readiness to sulort ah 

secure conditions for^Lr r, ™^^sures which Japan might take to 
Another hot diplom ®"d independent development.- 

bulwark of the nVZ F°^“°sa; Last 

— ^^“°^^hsts under Chiang Kai-shek, Formosa has 

-OJen Afiri Chou T>nr. t 

^ONcxu York P^' S'”' 
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been an eyesore to both the Soviets and the Chinese Communists. 
Both Peking and Moscow have attacked die Nationalist Government 
as corrupt and reactionary. Since October 1949, both have contended 
that the Nationalist Government in Formosa is illegal and has no 
right to represent China and speak for die Chinese people, and both 
have made efforts to drive the Chinese Nationalist delegation out of 
the United Nations. Since June 27, 1950, when President Truman 
ordered the United States Seventh Fleet to patrol the Formosa Strait, 
both Peking and Moscow have charged that the United States is an 
aggressor and has occupied Formosa and is converting the island into 
a military base for aggressive purposes. 

In the course of the Korean war the Formosa problem lost some of 
Its significance. After the truce in Korea in the summer of 1953 and 
especially after the truce in Indochina in the summer of 1954, how- 
ever, Formosa quickly regained its Importance and prominence in 
Far Eastern controversies. On August n, 1954. in making his report 
on foreign affairs to the Central People’s Government Council, 
Premier Chou En-lai of the Peking regime urged the Council "to 
take determined action on the liberation of Taiwan so as to safeguard 
China’s sovereignty and territorial integrity.”** The Council 
adopted the report on the same day. Since then a state of tension has 


existed in the Formosa area. 

During this period of tension. Nationalist news agencies such as 
the Ta Tao agency and the Chinatone agency frequently sent forth 
dispatches to the effect that Soviet submarines are operating in 
Chinese waters and that Soviet experts ate training Chinese pilots 
and directing the construction of jet airfields along the China coast 
opposite Formosa. These dispatdies cannot easily be verified. But 
one thing is certain, and that is U.at Soviet Mig jet fighters are be- 
ing employed by the Chinese Communists to cope with the American 
Saberiets stationed in Formosa. This sufficiently indicates that the 
Soviet Government has been hacking the Chinese Communists in 
tlieir policies towards the last basuon of Chiang Kai-shek. 

On October le, . 954 . Peking and Moscow ..sued a joint declam 
tion on Taiwan (Formosa). Al the very outset the declaration said 
that the two governments "are in complete accord in regard to their 
daily developin. all round cooperation and in regard to the various 
problems of the international sitnation." It then went on to say 
that "America’s continued ocenpadon of *e Chinese territory of 
Taiwan as well as America’s aid to Chiang Kai shek is incompatible 


I, 195-t. PP 
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with the task of preserving peace in tlie Far East and casing tiie 
tense international situation." 

With the presence of alleged Chinese Nationalist troops in its 
northern part, hiinna has been regarded as a potential source of 
danger to Coinnumist China. As usual, both Peking and Moscow 
associated this situation with sinister American desimis. On more 

O 

than one occasion the Soviet delegate at the meetings of the United 
Nations Assembly accused the United Slates of transporting Nation- 
alist troops to Burma and helping the Nationalists in their aggres- 
sion. The United States delegation, however, categorically denied 
the accusation.^’ 

Peking-Moscow diplomatic cooperation may be seen in Indochina 
too. In the course of the civil war here, led on one side by Ho Cbi 
Minh, Communist leader of Viet Minh, and on the other by Emperor 
Bao Dai, both Peking and Moscow backed Viet Minh and gave it 
considerable moral and possibly material support. At the same time 
they both attacked the policy of the United States in supporting the 
French and Bao Dai. 

When Ho Chi Minh called for recognition of his regime at the be- 
ginning of 1950, Communist China tjuickly gave a favorable re- 
sponse. This took place on January 19. Ten days later, the Soviet 
Government followed suit. 

From January 25 to February 18, 195.1, the foreign ministers of 
the United States, the Soviet Union, Great Britain, and France met 
at a conference in Berlin. Toward the end of the conference, they 
agreed on calling a conference at Geneva to discuss peace in Korea 
and in Indochina. Although Communist China was not a participant 
of the Berlin conference, it joined the Soviet Union in insisting on 
admitting Ho Chi Minh into the proposed conference.’® 

In the course of the Geneva conference Molotov and Chou En-lai, 
respectively representing the Soviet Union and Communist China, 
echoed each other in their utterances, thereby showing their unity 
of aims and purposes. When the truce agreement was signed on July 
20, with a number of terms quite favorable to Viet Minh, it rvas no 
wonder that Ho Chi Minh acknowledged that "the victory" was rvon 
through the aid rendered by the Soviet Union and Communist 
China.” 

In regard to southeast Asia and world peace in general, Peking 

Hua Yueh Pao, No. ii, 195.J, p. 33. 

sn United Nations, Official Records of the Sixth Session of the General Assembly, 
Plenary Meetings, i9$Z’tg52, pp. -150-453. 

3 «Ncn; York Times, February 19, 1954. 
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and Moscow likewise eclioed each other with dull monotony. On 
August 11, 195.4, Premier Chou En-lai declared that the Peking 
government “firmly opposes the formation by the United States 
aggressive group of the so called Soutlieast Asian Treaty Oi^ni 
tation." On September 14 Uie Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
issued a statement saying that the actions envisaged in the South- 
east Asian Collective Defense Treaty “are diametrically opposed 
to the work of strengthening peace.” *■ 

Then on February g, 1955, the Supreme Soviet of the Soviet Union 
made a declaration proposing the establishment of direct contact 
betvi'cen parliaments and expressing welcome for any steps by parlia- 
ments of other states designed to strengthen peace among nations. 
Three days later, the Standing Committee of the National Peoples 
Congress at Peking adopted a resolution supporting the Soviet 
declaration.” 


SINO-SOVtET SCIENTIFIC COOPERATION 

Mao Tse-tung’s lean-tcK>ne-$ide policy is not, as is generally sup- 
posed, confined to China’s foreign policy, but covers also Chinas 
domestic development and national reconstruction. This is to be 
expected. As a Communist, Mao is all for Soviet Communist in- 
stitutions and practices and against those of Western capitalist 
countries. In this regard he wrote in 1940: 

The feudalistic s)stem of thought and social institutions have 
become museum pieces. A part of the capitalistic of 

thought and social insuiutions has also become museum pieces; 
and the remaining part is fast becoming so, being now like 
the setting sun or a ski man gasping oa the point of death. 

The Communist system of thought and ^.al msutut.ons how- 
ever, are beautiful and wonderful in their blooming and 

pervade the whole world with a thunderous force mighty 
enough to level mountains and overturn oceans. 

Mao', ,i,it .0 the Soviet Union n.n« have further strengthened 
hi, faith in the lean-to-one-side policy. On February 17, 1950, in hr, 
farewell speech at a Moscow raUway sution, he said. 

vw . . . eK<. Snviet Union I have visited many 

During my s ay Soviet workers and peasants 

lactoms “<1 I*™' Sism and its great rJsults. I 
engaged the i, „£ a nriagled 

!'evoluT„a!'y'and praflhil spW. under the education 

38 People's China, October i6, igM- P- *5- 
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o£ Comrade Stalin and die Russian Communist Party. All this 
confirms the historic con%'iction of the Chinese Communists 
that the experience of Soviet economic, cultural, and other 
important developments will become the pattern for the re- 
construction of China.^* 

Another important Chinese Communist leader, Liu Shao-ch’i, is 
no less enthusiastic than Mao Tse-tung in following the Soviet way. 
In an address on the occasion of the founding of the Sino-Soviet 
Friendship Association on October 5, tg jg, he said; 

The reason why we particularly cmphasi/.c and value friendly 
cooperation between China and the Soviet Union is that die 
path already traversed by the Soviet people is exactly the path 
we should follow. The experience of the Soviet jseojjle in 
national reconstruction deserves very careful study by us 
Chinese. In the past our Chinese people’s revolution was carried 
on “with Russia as teacher," and that is why it could attain the 
success of today. From now on in our national reconstruction, 
we must likewise proceed "with Russia as teacher" and learn 
the Soviet people’s experience of national reconstruction.‘- 

It is clear, then, that the Chinese Communist leaders are bent on 
creating a new China in the Soviet image. For their part, the Soviets 
are delighted to help in the building of socialism in another vast 
and important sector of the world. Under the circumstances it is no 
wonder that after the Chinese Communists had seized potver, nu- 
merous Soviet experts came to China to spearhead Sino-Soviet co- 
operation in the scientific and cultural fields. Indeed, some of them 
came even before the Chinese Communists’ advent to power. Ac- 
cording to Liu Shao-ch’i, by the beginning of October 1949 more 
than two hundred Soviet experts had come to Manchuria, with 
no other motive than serving China. Said Liu; “When they come 
to China, they are assigned to various factories, enterprises, and 
economic organs where they work under the direction of the re- 
sponsible Chinese officials. They serve only as advisers and receive 
a salary equal to that of Chinese engineers of the same rank." If 
Liu’s statement is correct, the Soviet Government must have ac- 
corded much better treatment to Communist China than it had 
ever accorded to Yugoslavia. In a letter to Stalin, Tito once com- 
plained; “The wages of the Soviet experts were four times as high 

41 Him Hua Yueh Pao^ Vol. i (1950), p, 1112, 
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as the wages of the cotnmanders of our armies and three times as 
high as the wages of our Federal Ministers.” ** 

The first Soviet technical experts who 'ame to China were the 
medical and railway experts. Towards the end of 1949 a bubonic 
epidemic broke out in Manchuria and Inner Mongolia and consti- 
tuted a great menace to the life of tlie people tliere. Over thirty 
Soviet medical workers came, and together with about fifty Chinese 
medical workers formed a medical team to go to the infected areas 
to fight the plague. They saved, it was reported, many lives. They 
had worked in China for about three tveeks before they left Mukden 
and returned home toward the end of November.*® 

In later years there was built in Peking the Soviet Red Cross 
Hospital, where a number of Soviet doctors are employed. Apart 
from attending to their patients, they take part in training Chinese 
medical workers and disseminating “the most advanced medical 
knowledge and technique." ** 

In the course of the civil war, the railway system of China was 
subjected to frequent bombing and underwent a ^eat deal of 
damage and dislocation. To facilitate the transportation of troops 
and goods, the Chinese Communists were anxious to have the system 
repaired and restored to normal operation. Their anxiety increased 
in mid-iqao when their troops were rushing southward in an at- 
tempt at quick conquest. At that time the most experienced Soviet 
railway experts, those who had served in the Nazi-Soviet war, came 
along, ..paired the Lunghai and the Peking-Hankow railway lines, 
and ihcrehy hastened the Communist conquest of the mainland. 
About this time there was a report that Soviet technical experts were 


also aiding the Chinese Communists r • u .1 vt 

Tientsin Pukow Railway which links Nmh China with the Nan- 
king-Shanghai area,- After the Chinese Communists had occupied 
the mainland, o.her So.ie. railway experts were podd- 

ing or restoring those railway bridges that had been blotm up. It 
was under their direction lhat the Hna. Ri.er bridge T ™. 

Isin-Pukow Railway and the Yellow River bridge on ihe Poking- 
Hankow Railway were repaired.” As a result, towards the end of 
— 44 Ro al Institut e of IniernaSional Atom. The Soviel-Yusoslav DtipuU. London. 
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1950 the raihvay system of China was broiiglit into smooth and 
efficient functioning again and played an important part in tlie gen- 
eral pacification of the country/'" 'The Soviet experts also rendered 
their aid in tlie construction of new lines. For instance, they took 
an important part in the construction of the line linking Chungking 
with Chengtu. In about a year and a half after work began in June 
1950, upwards of 300 miles of rail had been laid. Uy mid-i9r,'.>, the 
whole line (about 500 kilometers long) was completed.'" In ad- 
dition, Soviet railway administration experts also came to China 
to train the Chinese in the efficient operation of railways. The 
Chinese Changchun Railway (formerly called the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, and now the Harbin Raihvay) tvas used as the training 
school, and the result was reported to be very satisfactory.'’’- Prior 
to the transfer of the railway to sole Chinese administration at the 
end of 1952, 1300 Soviet experts had trained nearly ao,ooo Chinese 
railway administration cadres and technical workers.'’'’ 

According to a joint communiciud- issued on October 12, 19511 
Peking and Moscow have decided to build a railway from Lanchow 
through Urumchi (on Chinese territory) to Alma Ata (on Soviet 
territory). Each government will undertake to construct the part on 
its territory. The Soviet Government is willing, however, to provide 
Peking with all the technical assistance it may need.'" 

The Huai River project furnished another occasion for the em- 
ployment of Soviet engineering experts. About Goo miles long, this 
river has more than two hundred tributaries and drains an area 
of nearly go,ooo square miles. It was a fertile source of floods, and 
therefore a grave menace to the teeming millions of inhabitants in 
the river valley. It was perhaps with some bitterness that Mao Tse- 
tung said: “The Huai River must be harnessed.” Towards the end 
of 1951 it was reported that the first part of the project had been 
successfully carried out.'”’ According to Chinese Communist sources, 
the Soviet experts, especially a hydraulic engineer named Bukov, 
had made signal contributions to the project."" Some neutral ob- 
servers, however, have pointed out that the Chinese people, altliough 

M /Did.; Literary Workers ot the Workcr.s Daily, Su-Licn Chuan-Chia Tao-Liao 
IVo-Men Kung-Ch'ang [Soviet Experts Have Come to Oiir Eactorics], Peking, Workers 
Publishing Institute, igji, pp. 31-32. 
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they acknowledged the importance of Soviet engineering methods, 
were proud that the project wai carried out entirely with Chinese 
materials and with Chinese hands.®' 

In industry and agriculture Soviet experts were also emp oye , 
but do not seem to have attained any great distinction. It was re- 
ported that, with Soviet technological and industrial knowdiow. some 
progress had been made in the mining, metallurgical, and machine- 
tool industries and in the textile industry.®* The speci ic insunc« 
reported, however, are rather trite in nature. One instance referr^ 
to an iron smelter whose productive capacity 5°% 

from 250 to 37G tons through Soviet technical aid. Another in- 
stance referred to a zinc smelter which could not e res ■ 
said, by either the Japanese or the Kuomintang ^ 

mad. ,0 ™rt by Ih. Soviet e«pem.» S.UI another 
to a tteel mill t.bich tva. tettored by Soy.et “P™ 
ducing heavy rails for tlie first time in Chinese hi j 

claimed that tlitoiigl. Soviet technical assistance the "S 

oil in the northwest and the southwest of “ ” 
success, that oil production in diina indepfnd- 

uttic <^nh. 

there wat an etfort to make the pictur ..necially for a vast 

But as a svliole the picture is not cheering, especially 

country like Cliina ^•^•;fJJTfe,e'°», after several years of 
As m industry, so in put forth ate 

Smo-Soviet scientific through the adoption of 

far from spectacular. I. was l°u.Lds of cu'bic feet 

superior Soi-i'' Jj„het industry, that a certain 

of umber had been f"'? '"Jud its cotton production 400%, and 
plantation in Peking j ,„eri„ary knowledge and m 

Iha, some process had ^ achievements are patently 

the raising of livestock. Tb P ,hat they were 

minor in character and restnci r 
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seized upon and treated as if they were of great importance indicates 
that basic and vital achievements in the agricultural field have been 
lacking. 

The foregoing reports were connected mainly with Soviet technical 
advice and industrial know-how that had been imparted to the 
Chinese. How about Soviet aid in the form of capital goods such 
as industrial equipment and agidcultural implements and machines? 
A random survey of Chinese Communist journalistic literature in- 
dicates that reports regarding such aid are as rare as swallows in 
winter. One report of some major significance appeared in the sum- 
mer of 1950 and referred to the arrival from Soviet Russia of various 
items for the improvement of agriculture. It revealed that 272 sow- 
ing machines, 114 tractors, and 71 hai'vest combines were included 
in those items. Besides, there were 130,000 kilograms of pasture 
grass seeds, and a number of livestock breeders, including 50 hogs. 
250 sheep, and 1125 horses of 8 different pedigrees.®^ 

Another report referred back to an instance occurring in 1949 
when, it was said, Soviet Russia sent to China 171 miles of rails for 
the rehabilitation of the Chinese railway system.®® 

Still another report is interesting and may be translated as folloivs: 

A group o£ coal-mining machines from Soviet Russia have 
come to the Shih Jen coal mine in the municipality of Tung 
Hua. They are efficient for mining both hard and soft coal 
and can stand a lot of wear and tear. They are stronger than 
the former Japanese machines used in the mine. As it was the 
first time the miners handled them, however, they were not 
used to their working technicalities and so, despite consider- 
able perseverance, failed to operate them. The miners then in- 
ferred that the Japanese machines were better and lost interest 
in the Soviet machines. Small study groujis are now trying to 
understand and master the latter.®® 

It is not hard to discern an attempt at courtesy in the above re- 
port. Although the blame was laid on the ignorance of the miners, 
the probability would seem to be that the Soviet machines were 
not of good quality. 

In the beginning of 1952 there was already talk in Communist 
China of launching the first Five Year Plan. Later in the year, in 
August, Premier Chou En-Iai led a large delegation to Moscow, ap- 
parently to solicit aid for carrying out that ambitious project. The 
negotiations that ensued were rather protracted, indicating that 
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Moscow was not quite ready to grant the necessary aid. It was not 
till September 1953 that an announcement was made. On Septem- 
ber 15 Mao Tse-tung sent a message to Malenkov, expressing than s 
for Soviet assistance. Among other things, he said: 

Since the great Soviet Government has agreed to extend 
s)stcmatic economic anti technical aid in the construction an 
reconstruction of 91 new enterprises and to the 50 enterprises 
now being built or reconstructed in China, the Chinese peop . 
who are striving to learn from the advanced experience and 
the latest achievements of the Soviet Union, wi e a e o 
build up step by step their own mighty heavy industry. 

Some eHort on Ihe part of tl.c Soviets seems to have been made at 
the beginning to implement this agreement. For soon, m 
‘953. there was a report that the Soviet Union ha ^ P 
structing the three new projects of the Anshan ® fnllowed bv 
pany.«» However, this auspicious beginning was qui J ^ 

In adverse turn. According to an told 

lined London, January 24 «954. ‘h^Sov.et Gov rnment 1 
Peking that Soviet Russia could not am-icultural 

vital tools and machinery, nor could she absor . ^ Soviet 

products from Chlua.- Afreru-ard no report f 
supply of capital goods to China appeared unti Communist 

p. when Nlhita Khrusim^^^ 

Party, went to Peking to take part in uic oeonle the 

Communist National Day a state farm of about 

madriuery and equipment needed ■^”‘"8 “ 

50,000 acres, including 98 apparently called forth 

tractor-drawn gram sowers. Thisge ,„hsequent 

by the solemn occasion and "" “,„/,„„ip„.ent presented ate 
period. Furthermore, the („ the development 

used lor the , Lir^ of such Chinese Commn- 

of heavy industry, whicli is Ine p«s 
nist leaders as Liu S'f Mb'i and m 

Mainly for lack of ^ „„ with great difficul- 

Plan launched by ">e Ch.nese f^n^umsts m 

ties. For some ume •'>“ he leaders of the Peking regime 

hushed up. By the accounting of the situation, 

cons.dered n time “ ^ held in July 

and in the course of the XNauo r 



sino-soviet friendship and cooperation 

delivered detailed reports on the economic problems. According to 
an Associated Press dispatch from London dated September 12, 
1955, those reports appeared only in an abridged form in tiie Com- 
munist press; but the British managed to get Iiold of their full texts, 
and upon subjecting them to a close analysis, obtained a number 
of important rmdiiigs-namely, that Russia’s free aid is confined 
argely to the loan of designers and otlier experts to help in the 
construction of 15G [s/c] major industrial projects, that Peking was 
paying heavily for the goods coming from Russia, that food and 
other products badly needed at home were transported to Eastern 
uropc in exc lange for industrial goods, and tliat this situation teas 
especially disappointing to tl.e Chinese Communist leaders who liad 
drought that a considerable amount of industrial capital goods from 
Russia would be coming to them free of ciiarge.^^ 

It reason.ibly asserted that as a whole, Soviet technological 

ai to iina consists not so much in the supply of capital goods as 
m the provision of technical and industrial know-how necessary for 
the repair or construction of dams and railways, the reconditioning 
° 1° iinery, die restoration of old industrial plants, and 

undertalangs of similar nature. This circumstance points up a Haw 
in Alao Tse-tungs lean-to-onc-side policy, which is mainly based on 
1 eo ogica anc po itical considerations. For the industrialization of 
iina. It IS better to be able to secure Western technological know- 
how and capital goods also. Dependence on Soviet Russia alone will 
no only retard considerably the process of industrialization, but will 
a so mciease the cost to a great extent, even assuming that goods 
from all countries are of the same Cjuality. 

SINO-SOVIET CULTURAL COOPERATION 

mnsi of Sino-Soyiet cultural cooperation, an account 

nowerfnl n ^ o the Sino-Soviet Friendship Association, a 

j promotion of Chinese friendship for Soviet 

atinn in ° ^^t^rest to note that there is no corresponding associ- 

cXaTo nrn '^at the efforts made in 

?oca"ed P friendship for Soviet Russia have not been recip- 

nhile^I in Sh 5, 1949, and headed by the ardent Russo- 

Friendl^v "‘"'O'^'^tion aims “to develop and consolidate 

sTnosS^iefoT' Soviet Union, promote 

neriencl Tn n cooperation, introduce Soviet ex- 

pere ce in po litical, economic, and cultural reconstruction and 

71 Chinese World, September .3, .955. 
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scientific achievements, and sirengilten die firm unity of the uvo 
countries in the joint struggle for a durable world peace. ” On the 
day of its inauguration, tlie association received from cultural as- 
sociations in Soviet Russia considerable encouragement in the form 
of various kinds of gifts sucli as movie films, music records and 
scores, school textbooks, and specimens of Russian literary c assies. 

Not long after its formation, llte association became a 
parallel organization of the Chinese Communist Party and had a 
branch in every important locality. For instance, by the a o 1951. 
there was a branch of the association in practically every coun y 1 
North China and in Manchuria.” Toward the ‘952. an 

official report stated that the association “had ‘3 

regional associations at the provincial, city, and coun y e 
119,978 branch associations.”'* _ , . . 

The major activity of the association m 
Soviet sentiments is the publication of books, pamp ’ . . 

papers, Hardl, mo > after ii, tacepnon, ihe 
published, it was reported, nearly 4W diffcrc ' , . 

different newspapers, aud over 70 P' th“ 

periodicals nearly 5,000.000 copies had been 

’’ To propagandize the 

media as movie films, slide lanterns, an riilniral Re- 

obtained considerable aid I™" ,l,e Lt anniversary of 

lations with Foreign Countries j, „i,h a number 

the founding of the association, VOK p „ j waggons" 

of radio sets, projectors ';a>te..J.. an^ 

equipped with broadcast fac.lmes, y projection 

atiou was reported to J" ,a,, regularly working 

teams and more than zooo lanterns -,"ts 

in "factories, villages, and spread far and fast. 

As the network of the as^m to r„respondingly. To- 

the membershtp of the as.~ ^ „ 

wards the end of 1950 “ . In another year, th.i 

A year later, it had soared to lyaJoo.ooo- 
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huge figure more than doubled and reached the astounding total 
o£ 38,900,000. Troops o£ the People’s Liberation Army and of the 

pu 1C security forces have collectively entered the association as 
members.8® 

Apart from carrying on propaganda to influence public opinion in 
avor o Soviet Russia, the association also serves as a kind of clear- 
inghouse for the interflow of Chinese and Soviet cultural currents. 

n e, as will be shown presently, it is predominantly concerned 
wit 1 t le spread of Soviet culture in China, it does not neglect efforts 
to introduce Chinese culture into Soviet Russia. 


Chinese Cultural Influence in Soviet Russia 

Through VOKS, the Sino-Soviet Friendship Association has main- 
tame c ose contacts with sixty-four Soviet cultural associations and 
regularly sent to them music records, movie films, and literary works 
ea in^ wit 1 the Chinese revolutionary struggle and national re- 
construction. In celebration of the second anniversary of the estab- 
is iment 0 t ie Chinese People’s Republic, theaters in thirty Soviet 
cities showed films on China for ten days to several millions of 
people, Un the same occasion, various localities of the Soviet Union 
also held exhibitions, lectures, and music concerts to trumpet forth 

the achievements of Communist China during her first two years of 
existence.®- ° ^ 


i^ince ivith the request of the Soviet authorities, a Chinese 
vauc evi e troupe was sent to Moscow in October 1950 and ap- 
paient y met wit 1 great success. It gave over a hundred performances 
during a four-month stay there, and afterwards the show was filmed 
in CO OT in a ovict studio.®® Similar groups followed suit in later 
years. For instance in the latter part of 1954 “the Song and Dance 
Company of the Chinese People’s Liberation Army” toured the 
ouet nion, an was so warmly welcomed that every time it gave 
ported ^ had to issue standing-room-only tickets, it was re- 

Other .attempts to make the people of Soviet Russia understand 
. mmunist ima include the holding of e.xhibitions, the trans- 
‘'1'??'.° 00 s, and lelatcd activities. In the latter part of 1950 an 

ex 11 ition o i nocein Chinese sculpture, oil painting, and wood 


SI llu.l., Sq'lember December lo. 1951, pp. 9-10. 
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engraNinc was field in Nfoscow and Leningrad and was 

base been a great success. 0 \ei 500,000 people uerc sai o 1 

seen u.-’ In Nosember .0j2 a Pravda editorial pointed out t at 

Chinese culture, art. and science svere being sudely propa^ted in the 

Soviet Union ilirougli exhibitions, lectures, radio broadcasts and 

television programs.” /U regards the translation of books. Liu Shac^ 

ch i reported that in Soviet Russia -more than one 

books have been translated into ****“” diflercn ^ ^ ^ j 

published in close to five million copies. / ■ j morLsIiad 

'954 the first four volumes of Mao Tse-tmi^t ^ 

appeared in Russian in the Soviet Union and vvere V 

During U.C la,. lew yea,,, man, a..n«. con 

,i,itcd So.iet Rn,sia. alllmugl, llie.r purpose celcbratLn of 

cerned ,sill, culture. Some rven. ro urle P"',*" 
rile October Rcolution. otltcr, went to atten .nnlg in Tune 

and ,till others went to fta.en.ite witb P'm.tay w“"h 

1051 a group of Chinese o'"''*"" ibePching Government 

Rusiian children in a summer j i„ Soviet schools 

sent a group-thc first FO“P-“| , Chinese student dele, 

and universities^- ,„jo„rned there for almost 

gallon went to Soviet Russia for a vis .1 

two months as guests of the Soviet & ^ 1,^ 

a large number of Soviet youths. ueieirations to the Soviet 

Shao ch'i. "China has sent V. . .. ® ..i,,. sent several 

Union for the PU'P“'“’ ‘ L,i„ Union and will in the future 

hundred students to study m die ^ 

send students there in large numbers. 

Soofel Cultural /n/!uence in China ,„.„dine 

The Soviet Government has_dispUyrf^^^ea^ During the in- 
Soviet cultural Government on October 1949- a 

augural ceremony of the rcK g ^ Simonov came to 

Soviet cultural delegation 1 ^ and spent about a month 

present felieitaticns. „,'rh, trip, some of iw 

Visiting other parts Jhin^ subjects, but 

members lectured to the Chines p p 
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mainly on two themes: the merits of Soviet culture and the demerits 
of American culture.®* It is clear that their chief aim was to discredit 
and destroy American influence in China in order to pave the way 
foi the introduction of Soviet influence. On the second anniversary 
of the founding of the People’s Republic in 1951, anothei' Soviet 
delegation of cultural workers, including labor leaders, educcitional 
leadeis, musicians, and scientists came to China, this time under the 
leadership of Ehrenburg and Soloviev. After attending the cele- 
bration in Peking, they toured other places and as usual gave talks 
and performances to arouse the interest of the Chinese people in 
Soviet culture.®- Towards the end of 195a a nation-wide movement 
was launched in China to promote Sino-Soviet friendship. Novem- 
ber was designated the Soviet friendship month. Throughout this 
month the extensive network of branches of the Sino-Soviet Friend- 
ship Association was mobilized to put up various programs to 
stimulate friendship and support for the Soviet ally. To give color 
and content to the nation-wide movement, the Soviet Government 
sent a huge cultural delegation to China, made up of three groups: 
t le group of Soviet artists with 28 members, the Soviet cinema 
workers group with 7 members, and the Soviet Army Red Banner 
Song and Dance Ensemble with 259 members. On November 6 the 
Smo-Soviet Friendship Association sponsored a “gala concert” in 
Peking, featuring the Soviet musicians and dancers and attended by 
Mao Tse-tung and other government and party leaders. After their 
stay m Peking the Soviet cultural workers toured China and re- 
peated their performances in the principal cities.®® 

i953>_ori the occasion of the fourth anniversary of the Commu- 
nist arcession to power in China, there was held a grand parade as 
usual before Tien An Men, but no delegation either from the Soviet 
Government or from the Soviet people came to take part in the 


In the following year, however, celebration of the National Day 
was again paralleled by an elaborate attempt to spread Soviet cultural 
influence in China. On that occasion a grand exhibition of Soviet 
econoinic and cultural achievements was held at the newly built 
Soviet Exhibition Center in the western suburbs of Peking. Accord- 
mg to a report , over n,goo exhibits were on display in the three 


Tn Association, ed., Tsai Chung-Kuo I-Yueh [One Month 

. I’ Hutt Book Store, 1950; Tientsin Municipal Communist Com- 

1 -n M Yu-I [Consolidate Sino-Soviet Friendship], Tientsin, 

Communist Committee, 1949. These two works contain the 
Chinese versions of the lectures. 

02 Chung Su Yu Hao, October 25, 1951, p. 12. 

Q 5 Peoples China, November iG, 1952, p. 18. 
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main exhibition halls of industry, agriculture, and culture.” The 
exhibition lasted till December 26, 1954^ Afarch 15, i 955 - 

opened in Shanghai, where it was housed in the new Sino-Soviet 
Friendship Building.*® 

Education is a vital and principal process of molding c aracter 
and disseminating knowledge and ideas. On this account it is wort - 
while to note that Soviet inHuence on education in Communist 
China is exceedingly strong. Under the direction of Soviet e u^ 
tional experts, the educational system is being remolded a ong ovie 
lines in spirit as well as in structure. Soviet methods of 
have been adopted, and Soviet textbooks are used in the ig 1 sc 00 s 
for a wide variety of subjects, including chemistry, p ysics, geog 
raphy, mathetmatics, and biology.** j , 

On May 85. 1953, the MoKow radio announced that students in 
Communist China were soon going to be studying the 
-in Chine, e-as the students in Soviet Russia. The broadcast added 
that a •■mass translation" o[ Soviet textbooks into Chinese would be 

carried out by experts of the universities in China. TT«!«pr.itv 

Hu Hsiku’ei, Vice-president of the annesc People s 
pointed out that "with the direct help of Sbv.et everts the varmu^ 
departments of pedagogicaf research ^ oa 

J 5 kinds of teaching syllabus and ..4 kind, ot 
Soviet scholars have also played a part m 
Chinese. In Match 1950 Nothdin, Kiselev, and 

students and more than zoo teachers m peuag g 
techniques.®*® dissemination of Soviet cultural 

Another jf " 7 p[,blication of book, on Soviet Russia and 

“ So?S ™£‘brSovie. writers. Aa can be expected, here 


Ocfober iS. 1954 . P- M- 
95 /6id, April i, >955- P' 59- ^ _ _ 

68 ChiJftg Su Yu Hao. December 15 . *95*. P 
»Jloi AngetM Time*. ’95S- _ .. 
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the ideolopcal factor receives primary consideration. A vast num- 
® ^‘^™®™'Leninism and Stalinism have been printed 
an ^stu ute throughout the country.^oi Stalin’s woi'k Economic 
roblems of Soviet Socialism, released in Soviet Russia in October 

Chinese and published in huge quantities. 
I ^ist printing of the work was reported to be in the neighbor- 
ing 1-,° 00,000 copies.^®- By June 1953, forty-one of Stalin’s works 

.. . Pj . ^ total of 6,604,000 copies. Apart from 

po 1 ica an 1 eological treatises, Soviet literary works have also 
een translated and published on a large scale. They include all the 
winners of the Stalin prize for literature. 

Movies and exhibitions of various kinds are tivo other media 
^ ^ j” ^ oviet cultural influence filters into China. For 

ArrfJr' I'isc of the Chinese Communists, 

been the most popular with the Chinese. Since 
came to power, American films have been 
'Tr.w ^ films, which are now shown all over China. 

Snvi'/f/ ^ 95 * it was reported that upwards of ninety 
into flip Soviet documentary films had been adapted 

fimp f* ‘tnguage.*®* More have been adapted since that 

ritip/fT Chinese interest in Soviet life. In 1954 thirty 

cities throughout China held a Soviet Film Week, starting Novem- 

«Iipv?i’ n the thirty-seventh anniversary of the Bol- 

\s3f^Tf> u in Russia, and during that period Soviet films 

s own to ^ight and a half million people, it was reported.^®** 

linup about Soviet life and achievements, they 

rpn,i f numerous localities throughout the country. One 

cnrin^ ^ April 1951 the Sino-Soviet Friendship As- 

nvpv ^ M'lSy exhibitions in various places scattering 

fir.n provinces and municipalities, and that these exhibi- 

ovcr 39,000,000 people. wo Later, an official re- 
A September 1951 to August 1953, the association 

p sore more than ig,ooo picture and photographic exhibitions, 
which were seen by over 49,000,000 visitors.” wt 

ectures on Soviet Russia were also systematically organized and 
101 Hung Shcn, op. cit., p. 6 . 

103 (H°ng Kong), November 30, 1952. 

103 People'r China, March 16, ,95.4, p. ,6. 

r- T’j"’ Ho Fa-Chicn Ko-Kuo Jen-Min-Chien Ti Wen-Hua Chiao- 

lAU [Consolidate and Develop Cultural Interchange among Peoples of Various 
Yueh Pao, No. 26, December igsi. P- 70- 


_ uiiu neveiop Cultural Interchange among 1 

Countries], Hstn Hua Yueh Pao, No. 26, December 1951, p. 70- 
106 People's China, November 16, 1954, p. 38; Hung Chiu, 
Chinese Cinemas," ibid., February 16, 1955, p. 23. 

100 Chung Su Yu Hao, October 25, 1951, p. 12. 
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have become a common feature in the social and intellectual life of 
Communist China. According to one report, in two years 73,550 
lectures on various aspects of Soviet life were given in thirty-six 
important centers.*** . n • 

In consequence of China’s close tics with the Soviet Union in 
practically every field, there has been aroused a strong desire to 
learn the Russian language on the part of the Chinese peop e. o 
satisfy this desire, Russian language schools were cstablislieci 
various localities. Toward tlic end of 195* t»*ere were twelve suen 
schools in the country with an enrollment of about 5,000 
A year later it was reported that the Sino-Soviet Frien s *P 
ation had established eighty spare-time Russian language 
various places, with a total enrollment of more than , j 

from different walks of life.*** In later years. Russian d**P 
English as the secondary language in the Chinese s • 
means that all high-school graduates will understand Russian. 

AN APPRAISAL OF SINO-SOVIET COOPERATION 

After a survey of Sino-Soviet cooperation in f 
tific, and cultural fields, it may be appropriate * , . 

praisal of it and see what should be the j 

Sino-Soviet diplomatic cooperation, svhciherm diolomacy 

or in d,. World Peaco Coundl or in .he 8'"%*' “ 
is and has been aimed at the United States. P _ reasons 

from the record and leaves no r<K>m Z power-political, 

are partly ideological, partly historical. agrarian 

The Chinese Co»n.„nis.s Comntun.sts and no^nt^c^ 
reformers. Their party and their progra naturallv band 

Marxist-Leninisl principles. As Communists. ^ , j.evoiution, 

together with their Sovin eom'ato “ P^^d States which they 
to combat capitalism, and to tacKie luc 

consider to be the leader of the capitalist “***P* romintern as 
The Chinese Co™ni« Party 

atiom through \he Cominiem, with 

The habitual cooperation and loog-stan ***5 Hpcrree of solidar- 
between the two parties naturally produces a high degree of solidar 

ity between them against any common enemy. rhina To 

\ is soviet polic? n, suengthen “"“n", Criin 

pave the way for the introduction of Sov 

108 Chang Su Yu Uao, October 25. 195*. P- **• 

10»/fcid. 

itochien Chun.jui, op. ctl, p. 24. 
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inlluciux- m China must be discredited and li(iuitlated. Fur this 
purpose. American policies and institutions must be attacked, .\fucli 
ol the anti-Amencan atmosphere is due, at least in part, to Soviet 
propaganda and instigation. The speeches of tlie Soviet cultural 
workers m China make this point amply clear. 

.'Uter World W.ar II the most significant development in inter- 
national relations is the estrangement and later the cold war be- 
tween the United States and the USSR. This development is the 
cause of most of the world’s troubles today. In China and the Far 
l-^ast the elfect of this development is sharpened and heightened by 
the chitimc conflict between the Nationalists under Chiang Kai- 
sliek and the Communists under Mao Tse-tung. .-\s the Nationalists 
are supported by the United States, it is ineviuible for the Commu- 
nists to and together with their Soviet comrades to struggle against 
the United States. ^ 

By all reports both Soviet Russia and Communist China cherish 
the ambition to expand in Asia, especially in the Far East and Soiiih- 
e.ast / sia, not necessarily in a military sense aiming at sei/aire and 
occupation of territory, but politically and economically for the 
purpose of cultural assimilation and economic integration. Mowever, 
m every chrectioii they turn in that area they meet with opposition 
fiom the United States and its allies, whose policy is to contain Com- 
munism. riieir ambitious plan thwarted, they adopt a hostile atti- 
tude toward the United States. 

Another cause of their hostility toward the United States is the 
ear of attack from the direction of Japan and Formosa. Until 
>945 Japan had followed a policy of rampant aggression on the 
continent, thereby menacing both China and Russia. The latter 
wo countries now fear that Japan under the aegis of the United 
es niig It try again. In the case of Formosa they know that the 
Nationalists have not given up their fight yet, but will try to stage 
a comeback to the mainland as soon .as they feel that they can do so 
with .an even chance of success. As the United Stales h.as ’’occupied” 
the island (this is the contention of Peking and Moscow) Peking 
and Moscow consider the United States their enemy, 
u now to Sino-Soviet scientific cooperation, one may s.ay 

that it has some good results, but leaves much to be desired. The 
many Soviet experts in China seem to have achieved signal success 
n rehabilitating and improving the transportation system, especially 
le railway system, and in harnessing turbulent rivers and preventing 
floods. In industrial and agi'icultural developments, however, their 

New enterprises and new 
developments are scarce. Mam efforts appear to have been directed 
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merely towards the restoration of old plants, repair of old machinery, 
and rehabilitation of old mines, and towards improving the methods 
of work and management in order to raise efficiency, economize 
manpower and materials, and reduce cost. In all these efforts the 
Soviet experts have made their contributions through their scien- 
tific training and experience in industrial planning and manage- 
ment. In the matter of capital equipment, so necessary to new 
developments in industry and agriculture, the supply from Soviet 
Russia has been meager. This circumstance shows that Soviet Russia 
is not in a position to export large amounts of capital goods. During 
World War II, Soviet Russia had suffered considerable material 
losses as well as manpower. According to a Soviet report, “the 
Fascist robbers of Germany, in the regions under their temporary 
occupation, have destroyed and burnt 1,710 cities and over 70,000 
villages. They have looted and destroyed 98,000 collective farms, 
8,890 tractor stations, and industrial enterprises that once employed 
4.000,000 workers.” How far Soviet Russia has recovered from 
these wounds of war is anybody’s guess. It may be presumed that 
for some years to come she will concentrate on her own recovery 
and expansion and will not be able to spare much industrial equip- 
ment for China. This situation was indeed foreseen by Stalin. In 
a conversation with Harry Hopkins in May 1945 Stalin said that 
the reconstruction of China would depend largely on the United 
States, because Russia would be preoccupied with her own recon- 
struction.»» In saying this, Stalin had the weakened Soviet economy 
in mind. He surely did not mean that he would concede the vast 
field of economic development and mvcsimcnt m China to the 
United States. At that time it was by all indications the Chinese 
Nationalists that were to rule Oiina. and under Nationalist rule 
China's development would employ American capital anyway, 
whether Stalin liked it or not. After the Chinese Communists came 
to power, the situation was different. The iron curtain has since 
descended on China; and Western influence, economic and other- 
wise. has to be kept out. while Soviet influence is to dominate every 
phase of China’s development where foreign aid or capital is re- 
quired. If Soviet Russia were a capital-exporting country and could 
invest, say, a billion dollars in China ev^ year. China s economic 
development might proceed by leaps and bounds. But Soviet Russia, 
at the height of her honeymoon with Communist China, could loan 
the latter only $60,000,000 a year for five years. Under the circum- 

111 Chung 5 u Yu Uao, OclobcT 15. 'W*- P- 
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stances, China’s economic development is bound to be slow. To 
illustrate, China’s economic development may be likened to a large 
and delicious apple pie. Soviet Russia does not like anybody else to 
have a finger in the pic and wants to cat the whole pie all by her- 
self. She has, however, a rather poor appetite and can only nibble 
at the pic now and then. It follows that she will take a long time to 
finish the pie. 

In the field of culture, Sino-Soviet cooperation is humming with 
activity, especially on the China end of the field. The cooperation 
is theoretically placed on a reciprocal basis, .-\ctually, it is a lopsided 
affair. There is no Sino-Soviet Friendship Association in Russia 
to promote good will for the Chinese. In China, however, the Sino- 
Soviet Friendship Association is a ubiciuiious organization, with a 
branch in every locality and with influence reaching down to the 
humblest peasant in the remotest vill.age. It is a parallel organization 
to the Chinese Communist Party and is dedicated to the sole purpose 
of promoting friendship and good will for Soviet Russia. Not only 
the Sino-Soviet Friendship Association but the entire network of 
propaganda media and the entire educational system arc being 
harnessed to the effort of spreading Soviet ideas and ideals and 
eulogizing Soviet institutions and practices. While Soviet cultural 
influence thus pours into China in tidal waves, Chinese cultural 
influence flows into Russia only in little streams. To change the 
metaphor, while Chinese influence in Russia barely scratches the 
skin of the Soviet system. Soviet influence in China is performing 
a major operation on the body and soul of China, aiming at putting 
new brain and new blood into the Chinese system. Indeed, ever 
since the Chinese Communists came to power, such has been the 
onrush and diffusion of Soviet influence that it may well be gener- 
ating a force "mighty enough for leveling mountains and overturn- 
ing oceans,’’ as Mao Tse-tung once said of Communism.'*^ But the 
soul of China or the psyche of the Chinese people seems to be 
greater than mountains and oceans. There is indeed a Chinese prov- 
erb which says: “It is easy to alter rivers and mountains; to change 
human nature and character is hard.’’ 

According to the leading article of Nan Fan Jih Pao (A Commu- 
nist publication) of May 25, 1952, the intelligentsia in Chinese uni- 
versities and colleges, after having been under Communist rule for 
several years, still had a “love-America, admire-America, and fear- 
America attitude,” and entertained "anti-Commimist and anti-Soviet 
thoughts.” This remark would seem to suggest that Soviet influence 

113 Mao Tse-tung, Hsin Alin-Chu Chu-l Lun [On The New Democracy], Yenan, 
Northwest Hsin Flua Book Store, 1949, p. 32. 
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has not yet produced any deep effect; and that American ideas and 
ideals planted in the minds of the Chinese people by American 
scholars and scientists cannot be srvept away overnight, but linger 
on, at least for a time, as an antitoxin against anti-America propa- 
ganda which has become so rampant since the new regime was set 
up in Peking. 

Then in 1951 and 1952 the Chinese Communists found it neces- 
sary to launch the Three Anti campaign against corruption, waste, 
and bureaucratism, and the Five Anti campaign against bribery, tax 
evasion, fraud, theft of state properties, and revelation of state secrets. 
These campaigns obviously reflected the widespread though pent-up 
discontent and resentment of the Chinese people. 

The momenl they came mlo peer, the Chinese Communist rulers 
became aware of the danger and menace of what they called counter- 
revolutionaries and promptly set in motion a gigantic and drastic 
campaign against them, intending to exterminate them root and 
branch. The campaign lasted several years. Though its fury sub 
sided after 195a. counterrevolutionary activities continued. Through- 
out all the years since, there have been not infrequent reports of 
such activities in various parts of tlie country and of execution of 
counterrevolutionaries. ^ ^ 

All this points to the conclusion that Communist propaganda 
and the spread of Soviet iniluence in China have not yet changed 
the mentality and general outlook of the Chinese paop e. 

in view of the close and widely pubhered 
Communist China and Soviet Russia, it is but 
Chinese people to associate Uie.r weal or woe w.th that relat.onsh p. 
This meLs that whether or not the Chinese people » '> 
support the alliance with Soviet Russia depends 
whether or not their standard of life in general ha been improved. 
If Seir well-being in general is daily failing to lower and lower 
Lvllrihey wm himelo. only Peking but also ^ 

from accepting the ™.y pro Soviet propaganda, will entertain 

bellious and anti-Soviet thoughts. _ ,.nnt:niii» to hold 

If therefore the Chinese Communuw want to continue to hold 

aTnd to dm essential osk and primary duly of tmpro.mg 

.nrveiiboodo™^^^^^ 

will rir propaganda and spread of Soviet influence be in vam bm 
their entire regime will collapse, perhaps .iter the fashion of Chin 
Shih Huang Ti’s dynasty over two thousand years ago. 
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SummaHon and Interpretation 


FTER tracing the long course of Sino-Soviet relations, with its 
Mjk zigs and zags, it may be fitting to give a telescopic version of 
the relations and to set forth some afterthoughts on their 
development. 

At the time of her birth and during her infancy, Soviet Russia 
was beset by troubles and dangers, her very existence hanging as if 
by a thread over a deep precipice. Just as some people in trouble 
have to live by their wits, so Soviet Russia had to rely heavily on 
her well-planned propaganda as a tveapon, as a means to incite 
revolutions abroad and to overthrow hostile foreign governments. 
Such subversive propaganda was first tried in Europe, but without 
any success. Soviet Russia then turned her gaze toward the east— to- 
ward China. “Don’t forget the East,” urged the young Stalin. In 
igig a golden opportunity presented itself for the Soviet purpose. At 
that time the Chinese people were smarting under the humiliating 
settlement at the Versailles Peace Conference, whereby the former 
German interests in the Chinese province of Shantung were assigned 
to Japan, Quick to seize the psychological moment, the Kremlin 
sent a public message to China, the first Karakhan Declaration, play- 
ing upon the nationalistic sentiments of the Chinese people and 
offering to abolish the former unequal Czarist treaties with China. 
As for decades China had been under the incubus of foreign im- 
perialism, the Soviet message came like a fresh breeze through the 
heated atmosphere and almost instantaneously captured the sym- 
pathy and attention of the Chinese intelligentsia and students, who 
then began to look toward Soviet Russia for friendly support of their 
national cause. Thus Soviet propaganda secured its first success in 
the Orient. 

The Soviet Government soon followed up by sending envoys to 
Peking, and the two parties soon began negotiations with a view 
to the establishment of diplomatic relations. At that early stage, 
despite the high-sounding sentiments it had expressed toward China, 
the Soviet Government already displayed a highly realistic trait in 

310 
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its diplomacy. While willing and ready to relinquish its extrater- 
ritorial rights in China, it rvas from the very beginning insistent 
on its rights in the Chinese Eastern Railway and on the necessity of 
stationing Soviet troops in Outer Mongolia. The negoliations lasted 
intermittently over four years and imohed several changes of Soviet 
missions; but throughout, the Soviet envoys stood firm on their con- 
tentions regarding the Chinese Eastern Raihvay and Outer Mon- 
golia. The negotiations finally led to the signing of the first Sino- 
Soviet treaty in May 1994. Both the question of the CJiinese Eastern 
Railway and the question of Soviet troops in Mongolia were left to 
be settled in a later conference, which was delayed, however, beyond 
the stipulated period and did not settle anything. In the meantime 
a general agreement was concluded for the joint administration 
of the railway, while Soviet troops remained in Mongolia. It was 
not until March 1925, that these troops voluntarily withdrew after 
a pro-Soviet regime had been set up in that important strategic 
region. 

In establishing diplomatic relations vvith Peking, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment did not at all mean to uphold the Peking Government or to 
build up friendly relations between the two countries. On the 
contrary, it meant to overthrow that government, which from the 
Marxist standpoint was considered "feudalistic," "bourgeois," and 
hence extremely ‘‘reactionary." The Soviet embassy and consulates 
that came into being after the establishment of diplomatic relations 
were used as agencies for infiltration and propaganda. At the very 
time the first Sino-Soviet treaty was signed at Peking, Soviet arms 
and agents were sent to Canton to strengthen Dr. Sun Tfat-sen's 
rev’olutionary regime, whose aim was to dearoy the Peking Govern- 
ment. 

In the meantime, under Soviet guidance, or technically, under the 
guidance of the Comintern, the Chinese Communist Party was 
formed in July 1921 and has since become an articulate medium 
for the promotion of Soviet influence in China. Before long this 
young party was to attempt to seize the revolutionary initiative and 
to displace Dr. Sun’s Kuomintang. which in turn, as mentioned 
above, was to destroy the Peking Government. "Wheels within 
wheels" may be an apt description of the intricate Communist con- 
spiracy in China in the 1920’s. 

iV’hiie Sovfer assistance in one form or another was being given 
to Dr. Sun’s regime in the south and attracted considerable at- 
tention, Soviet plots in North China were hatched and carried 
out during the same period, although they seem to have escaped 
the attention of contemporaneous observers and later writers on 
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China. At that time the leading warlord in North China was Marshal 
Wu P’ei-fu, main prop of the Peking Government. Marshal Wu 
had an able lieutenant by the name of Feng Yu-hsiang, often dubbed 
the “Christian General.” Feng early came under Soviet influence, and 
through him Soviet influence affected politics in North China. In 
the latter part of 1924, when Marshal Wu was in the midst of a 
gigantic campaign against Marshal Chang Tso-lin, warlord of Man- 
churia, Feng turned against his superior commander, causing his 
doAvnfall, and later cooperated with Marshal Chang to form a new 
government in Peking. In the following year, history repeated itself. 
Marshal Chang’s ablest general was Kuo Sung-lin, who was in com- 
mand of the best-equipped Manchurian forces. Like Feng, Kuo fell 
under Soviet influence, reportedly through his wife. Feng and Kuo 
then combined forces and attacked Marshal Cliang, aiming at his 
downfall. Had they succeeded, Manchuria and North China might 
have come under Soviet influence; but Japan intervened and the 
plot failed. Nevertheless, the northern warlords had been greatly 
weakened and thus became more vulnerable to the military expedi- 
tion that was soon to be launched from Canton under the direction 
of Chiang Kai-shek, then supported by Soviet arms and advisers. 

The Northern Punitive Expedition launched from Canton in 
the summer of 1926 was a propaganda campaign as well as a military 
campaign; and as such it progressed with great success and I'apidity. 
In a matter of months the expeditionary forces reached the shores 
of the Yangtze River and captured the important Wuhan cities. 
At the same time, under the personal direction of Chiang Kai-shek, 
a group of armies were heading in a northeasterly direction toward 
Shanghai. The dazzling military success, however, accentuated the 
political feud betiveen Chiang. and Borodin, chief Soviet adviser, 
and between the left wing and the right iving of the Kuomintang. 
In April 1927, after the capture of Shanghai, Chiang took drastic 
actions and resorted to wholesale persecution and execution of the 
Communists. He also set up a new government in Nanking in op- 
position to the Wuhan regime under Borodin and the Kuomintang 
left wing. 

The situation in China then became highly complicated. Wuhan 
was more or less isolated and seemed to be threatened by enemies 
from all sides. The Comintern in Moscow decided to assume a more 
active direction of the Chinese revolution by passing resolutions 
and issuing directives. Towards the end of May 1927 it sent a 
directive to China urging the Chinese Communist leaders to start 
the agrarian revolution, to organize a new peasant-worker army, 
and to displace some of the left-wing Kuomintang leaders. The 
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Comintern representative in China, a Hindu Communist by the 
name of Roy, thought the left-ivingers could not choose but submit 
to Communist direction and so he revealed to them the text of 
the directive The left-wing leaders, however, were shocked by the 
document. Not being Marxists, they hated to start the class war. 
Furthermore, they resented the Communist attempt at displacing 
them or their comrades. Consequently they took swift measures to 
deal with the critical situation. They ordered the Soviet advisers 
back to Russia and outlawed the Chinese Communist Party. 

Meanwhile, Marshal Chang Tso-lin, in control of the Peking 
Government, also took drastic measures against the Communists 
and the Soviet agents. In April he directed the police to raid the 
various Soviet official agendcs in Peking and Tientsin and made 
public the subversive documents found during the raid. 'Tliese 
ments revealed that Soviet offidal agencies in China were hotbeds ot 
sedition and propaganda. . ... 

The nation-wide hostile atmosphere toward Communism did not 
discourage the Chinese Commimisls. A number ol the Commumsl 
military commanders, notably Yeh Ting. Ho Lung, u e , a 
Chou En-lai, tried to secure a new base to carry on their resolution- 
ary activities. In the beginning ol August tliey seized Nanc ang 
and set up a new regime; but soon they were suppressed and dicir 
new regime vanished like a summer cloud. Tins ' 

Chang U now looked back upon by the Chinese Coraiiiumsis as a 
glorious landmark in their march ,o power. Alter .Nancliang Yeh 

die workers, but the aid ncter came: so alter a lew days they 

driien out, i .^ntrlals were implicalcd in the Canton coup. 

As tlie Soviet consular offic, ah w«e . 

they were put a.laug Kai-slick broke od rela- 

and some deported. Fur.I.ermme ^ 

tions with SoMCt Russia and orociw o 

la.es in N=>i»"f ‘‘"';"°'^;|,;"”S;.uu,.is,s were driicu under- 

ground'Ld SoUc. mnuciice in adua. cnee so pcrva.i.e, practically 

'“isroi the co™;;t“,™3's:.ky “r 

iwluical sirugglc independent course of direct aciioii on ilic 

partTit'clducse Communism. There .as little ground for 
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lieving that this course would liave been a better course; but 
Trotsky appeared convinced that he was tire wiser man and he at- 
tacked Stalin’s policies with great vehemence. This feud between 
the two political giants was an important cause of the subsequent 
bloody purges which convulsed the entire fabric of Soviet society. 
Thus the Soviet intervention in China proved a boomerang and 
brought immense troubles and dilTiculties to Soviet Russia and to 
Stalin himself. 

From the complex developments in China in 1927, there emerged 
clearly the sharp conflict in ambitions between Chiang Kai-shek 
and Stalin. Chiang was essentially a nationalist. He was interested 
in the nationalist revolution and wanted to achieve the goals laid 
down by Dr. Sun Yat-sen. Stalin was interested in the cause of the 
proletariat, and he considered the Chinese nationalist revolution as 
only a transition to the establishment of a proletarian dictatorship 
led by the Chinese Communists. Furthermore, while Stalin’s clandes- 
tine policies in China had aroused the ire of Chiang, Chiang’s 
drastic measures against the Communists and Soviet officials could 
not but produce unforgettable resentment on the part of Stalin. In 
other words, since 1927 Chiang and Stalin had become personal as 
well as political enemies. 

Yet for over twenty years after 1927 the same two leaders continued 
to direct the national destiny of their respective countries. This 
circumstance underlay many of the unhappy developments in the 
subsequent relations between the Kremlin and the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 

In the light of this circumstance it was no wonder that in 1929 
a dispute arose over the control of the Chinese Eastern Raihvay and 
led to large-scale warfare along the Manchurian-Siberian border 
for several months. Apart from worsening Sino-Soviet relations, the 
warfare revealed China’s diplomatic and military weakness and there- 
fore served as an encouragement to Japan in her program of ex- 
pansion. 

In the same year the United States suffered a financial crash, 
which soon gave rise to an economic depression with world-wide 
repercussions. This was another encouragement to Japan; for the 
Western Powers were so harassed by their economic problems as 
to be unable to intervene in the Far East. 

In the fall of 1931, therefore, Japan started her vast program of 
armed expansion on the continent. With swiftness and precision her 
forces occupied the whole of Manchuria right up to the Siberian 
border. At the same time, Japan proclaimed her determination to 
combat Bolshevism. 
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for power under the direction of the Comintern. At first they tried 
to sei^ the big cities, but only met with one fiasco after another. 

ao se-tung saved the situation by resorting to guerilla tactics 
and promoting agrarian reform in the rural districts. In the early 
1930 s the Red areas along the Hunan-Kiangsi-Fukien borders be- 
came virtually a Soviet state and constituted a thorn in the side 
ot the Nanking Government under Chiang Kai-shek. The latter de- 
termined to exterminate the Communists; but it was not until 
after five or six big campaigns and at tremendous 
cost ot blood and treasure, he succeeded in dislodging the Commu- 
nists frorn their stronghold and forced them to embark on what 
has since been called the Long March. This modern odyssey lasted 
exactly one year and ended in the northern part of Shensi province, 
betore reaching their destination, the Communists echoed the Com- 
intern line and called upon the Chinese people to form a united 
lont to resist Japanese aggi-ession. Chiang Kai-shek, however, paid 
no heed to the appeal. He was bent on suppressing the Communists 

pressure on them for 
a year ongei, giving them scarcely any breathing space for re- 
or^nizing tlieir forces or consolidating their positions. 

of 1936. both Soviet Russia and the 
tliemsclves in a tight spot: the former 
hrm.lw aggressive Japan and Germany; the latter virtually 
brought to bay by the pursuing forces of Ghiang Kai-shek. 

1 moment, however, there occurred a dramatic 

In hp ) '■bo freak of history, proved in the end 

to be he salvation of both Soviet Russia and the Ghinese Gommu- 

was incident. On December 12, Chiang Kai-shek 

J Hsueh-hang, former Young 

Marshal of Manchuria, who was commissioned to fight the Com- 

™chmorrl’"?^^‘? The cLmimists at 

Slow TnH H r but under the influence of 

rnmmiim’cp ” ^ mediation of Chou En-lai, the “reasonable 

g-enerallv hnU released on the condition, or so it was 

HzS united-front policy and mobi- 
lized Ills troops against Japan. ' 

°f Moscow toward Chiang 
Nankino-’ Tn ^ 1 ° reler to the accomplishments of the 

fid tSLS the preceding years. After Japan 

Leao-ue o^ Nti' Nanking Government appealed to the 

the iisnr ^^pecting that it would apply sanctions to curb 
kino satisfaction from the appeal, Nan- 

^ Co t±ie task of national reconstruction. With the 
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aid of tcclinical experts from die League of Nations and with fman- 
ual support from Great Biitain and die United States, the program 
of national reconstruction proceeded apace and soon pro uce 
healthy signs in all walks of life. By the end of i93p China had 
attained a high degree of national unity and consolidation, svith 
an efTicicnt and elfcctne central government, a unified nationa 
army, a unified national currency, a unified national education 
system, improved means of communication and transpor ' 
ter-dcveloped industries, and increased foreign trade^ ^7, ^ 

Kai-shek svas emerging as the symbol of the new 
such lie was considered by Moscow to be die one man o 
against Japan. At that time Moscow was more ^onccrncdjnh d^ 
tense cf the Soviet Union against possible e „ere 

«tl. the issue of settling old seore. '•>‘'>,a'.ans Ka...hek Hence 
Moscow-, intercession to spare the life oi tl.e stand, enemy of Con, 

^ The Sian incident aroontd considerable '""8™"!,’':, 

her occupation of Manchuria. Japan had co .y, , Japan 

expansion" into Inner Mongolia 

driving at? Was she building up a big a-x/ , 1 ,- oianning to 
for a gigantic struggle with f p,°j.janking and Moscow 

conquer tlie svhole of “nna? Japan^P schtming to 

guessing. And Nankmg and M^c Ip,,, si,„ incident 

avoid the brunt of full-scale Ja^n^ ^ Communists for war 
and the subsequent clamor of “ 
against Japan helped Jajwn make up 

head of Japanese aggression japan started hostilities 

In July .937 dm to Tientsin. Shanghai, and 

around Peking, whence dmy P , . „ „„ with Japan thus 

Nanking. The heroic epic o£ Onna s eig.n , 

began in earnest. exiKCtinE a quick victory. She ap 

In starting the tvar J^an ™ a„d that she could 

patently tliouaht that Ch™ ^ Chiang Kai-shek, alter years 

finish her victim bdote br Japanese expansion in North 

o£ patient tcmpomtn^vttb p P^ adopting 

China wa, deiermmrf ^ uJe.Trustraied all Japan’s attempts 
the policy of trading sp Moscow no end. Moscow there- 
at a .J^der moral support and material aid to 

tore spared no eUort to regime. This Soviet policy 

Chiang Kai-shek and 1 material aid had to come all 

'.Warirom lovS Cenual Asia diroogh Smkiang (Chinese Turke- 
Stan) to China. 
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1 aid-to-China policy was not at all motivated by any 

ove for China, much less by any love for the No. i anti-Communist 
_ iiaOj^ ai s lek. It was conceived and executed primarily in the 
mterests of Soviet Russia herself. The point was that China had to 
e ^t in t le ight against Japan so as to divert Japanese ambitions 
and designs from Soviet Siberia. 

The attitude of Nazi Germany toward the Sino-Tapanese war 
was diametrically opposed to that of Soviet Russia. Nazi Germany 
decidedly did not like Japan to squander her strength in China, 
u wan^ ler to preserve it for the expected campaign against 

'var German envoys 

peatedly tried to mediate between China and Japan and to bring 
peace between the two countries; but their efforts were all in vaim 
J^pan adamant attitude of Chiang Kai-shek against 

With Japan bogging down deeper and deeper in the mire in China, 
lyyl discounted her value as an anti-Comin- 

fnr sought to find an adequate compensating equivalent 

and alliance. He planned to conquer Europe; 

"Na7i «!n concluded with the Kremlin the astounding 

Nonaggression Pact, whereby he secured a sufficiently 
Tb^M carry out his plan of European conquest, 

lamn Nonaggxession Pact shocked the s^ensibilities of 

iSan ^ shattering blow to the Anti-Comintern Pact, 

more raiir’^^^ policy toward Soviet Russia and became 

Ground Nn ^ Nazi-Soviet Pact, the Soviet-Japanese hostilities 
fier^N Mongolian border, which had been raging 

Sf a t Le T.r'-y end on the bLi! 

raPbrorh fim ^ now became favorable for a Russo-Japanese 

Km to rb-' " while continuing 

of loao MoK’ T' "'“^er to Japan. In the fall 

appreciable impL\em“L. ^^viet-Japanese relations had shown 

te^b?r"rL^ rL fn German attack on Poland in early Sep- 
Tnd broLhLf f Britain and France declared war on Germany 

^Mn of SriLn aL V'"'" T '^e preoccupa 

e.xnansion sniitli\ i m Europe, Japan seriously planned her 

lapan and GermL'^ Indochina and the East Indies; and both 

the United Stat<>c r concerned with possible opposition from 

formed into an I •^he Anti-Comintern Pact was trans- 

pardte PaS l ■ ^^^ctly ivhat the Tri- 

S m September 1940 between Germany, Japan, 
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and Italy, sliniild be called; for Uiis Pact excluded Soviet Russia from 
f le scope of its operation and was aimed at a power "at present not 
uivohed in tlie European war or in the Sino-Japanesc conflict.” This 
power could not be other than the United States. 

In April igji Soviet Russia signed a Neutrality Pact ivith Japan 
and thereby obtained further relief. The Soviet Siberian front be- 
came secure, as far as dipiomacy could make it secure. Significantly, 
after the conclusion of this pact Soviet aid to China dwindled to 
nothing. This was because, from the standpoint of Soviet interest, 
the talue of China as a counterweight against Japan had dwindled 
to almost nothing. 

By mid-i94j Hitler I»ad corjrjuered France and oiher parts of 
Europe. He apparently thought he could now conquer Russia single- 
handed, that is, without help from Japan. Toward die end of June, 
therefore, his mighty mechauired armies poured into Soviet ter- 
ritory. The "phony" war in Europe, which had fasted for nearly 
two years since September 1939. then took on grim reality. The 
initial stage of the war was an uninterrupted series of rapid victories 
for the Nazis. By August 1941 Moscow was menaced and was evacu- 
ated in anticipation of imminent attack. What finally stemmed 
and slowed down the onward advance of iJie Nazi armada? Accord- 
ing to a high Soviet ofllcial and eyewitness who later deserted the 
Soviet Government, it was tfie Soviet Far Eastern troops. Wrote 
Victor Kravchenko: “Beginning with the nineteenth [October 1941] 
the situation improved. The first seasoned Siberian and Far Eastern 
forces began to arrive. , , . Far Eastern troops, hardened in border 
struggle with the Japanese, and Siberian forces inured to winter 
Warfare were rushing westward across a continent to hold the in- 
vaders.” ^ 

This bare fact has important historical implications. It clearly 
shows what might have happened if the Anti-Comintern Pact had 
been implemented instead of being shattered. If the pact had been 
implemented, and consequently if Japan had kept up her menace 
to Soviet Siberia, the Soviet Sibenan and Far Eastern forces could 
not have been moved across the continent to save European Russia, 
and Hitler might have taken A/oscow and brought European Russia 
under his Iron heels. 

But what shattered the Anti-Conimtem Pact? It was Japan’s pro- 
tracted war in China; and this protracted war was a patent conse- 
quence of the Sian incident and the Communist united-front policy. 
Thus the salvation of Soviet Russia can be traced directly to the 
Sian incident. 

1 V. Kiavcbenko. / Chose Freedom, New York, 1946. p 378. 
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This incident also saved tlic Chinese Communists from exter- 
mination. Towards the end of 1936 Chiang Kai-siiek was planning 
his Sixth Bandit-Extermination Campaign. If carried out, tliis cam- 
paign would very likely have crushed the Communists. The Sian 
incident occurred in the nick of time to make the campaign a mere 
empty dream. What luck for the Chinese Communists! 

Following the outbreak of the eight-year war with Japan, the 
Chinese Communists for a time cooperated quite faithfully with 
the National Government. A year or so later, however, they took 
a different course. They no longer cared to he cooped up in the 
war zone assigned to them by the Government. Their guerrilla 
forces broke into other war zones and set up their own brand of 
regimes wherever they could, often coming into inevitable colli- 
sion with the Government forces. Mao Tse-tung himself admitted 
that during the war with japan, the Chinese Communist Party had 
increased considerably in membership and had brought vast terri- 
tories and populations vmder its control. 

In December ip-ji occurred Pearl Harbor. The United States im- 
mediately declared war on Germany as well as Japan, thus engaging 
in a two-front or iwo-occan war. This American policy was a double 
blessing to Soviet Russia. In the first place, it practically guaranteed 
that Japan, now entangled in a new war with a mighty opponent, 
could not possibly make trouble in Soviet Siberia. More Soviet 
troops could be transferred from Siberia to the European front. In 
the second place, with the colossal armed might and industrial 
strength of the United States thrown into the struggle against Ger- 
many, the defeat of the latter was merely a matter of time. It should 
be noted that shortly before Pearl Harbor, American Lend-Lease aid 
had been extended to Soviet Russia, beginning with a $1,000,000,000 
loan carrying no interest. 

With heightened morale and with continued large-scale American 
aid, the Red Army began to give a better and better account of it- 
self. After the trying ordeal of Stalingrad it even assumed the offen- 
sive and forced the Nazi invaders to yield back occupied territory. 

Nobody is perhaps more popular than a triumphant ally in the 
midst of an all-out war. In the latter part of 1943 and in 1944, as 
the Red Array thundered its majestic march toward Germany, Soviet 
prestige in Allied countries was soaring heavenward, and Soviet 
words carried great weight in Allied circles. This was perhaps the 
most gratifying period for Stalin & Company. Soviet Russia was 
saved. In the west, her armies were winning victories; in the east 
she had not a ghost of fear from Japan. In fact, it was now Japan’s 
turn to feel jittery about Soviet motives and designs. China was 
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practically exhausted and was gasping under the strain and stress 
of a lone war. 

Under these circumstanees, even without fresh pro.ocat.on, Stalm 
would have swung back to the China scene to tackle Chiang Ka.-sneK 
and to build up the Chinese Communists and tried to do again what 
he had repeatedly and strenuously tailed to do m ipa?- A more 
favorable station tor this purpose could i 

ever, it happened that in 1942 Geneial Slteng ' 

o£ Sinkiang province, staged an anti-Soviet coup ^ As 

allegiance fo Chiang Kai-shek and the Nationalist Governmenh As 
a result, China resumed effective control ot 

interests were withdrawn or liquidated. This res 1 pr . j 

memories of 1927 l-ave lulluenced Stalins Ghma policy I" 
Angus, .943. .Lrefore, the powertui Soviet v^e 

tor the tirlt time since the Sian incident, raised 
for the Chinese Communists and '''”““"“t“ 'i“ a„d 

Government. While praising the ff‘”®ha?Sti«d 

splendid achievemenu o£ the Chinew Commu ’ , accused 

the Chungking Government as reacuonary 
it o£ appLing Japan 

These themes tv ere continually harpe p J first by the 

in the course o£ the succeeding years, and were «ho«l^ 

Chinese Communists and then Z**® represented 

There could be no doubt that the Soviet 
the views of the Kremlin. The latter in during 

it. A. the MOSCOW i„ ,p,,® 

the preparatory stages Chinese Government and ofTi- 

the Kremlin wanted to boycott he Chinese ^ ^„„f„cnce in 

cially declared that it alw tookpart. The ofT.cial pretext 

which the Chinese Governm japan. But this pretext was 

was that Russia was not U.en a Britain 

a lame one. Since Pea s.atus vis-i-vi» Jup" 

were both at war with J p . confer wUli 

technically the same as tha of Cl ma^ Dunib.wton Oaks, there wa, 
the United States do so with China at the same 

no technical reason why jjp janie cen- 
time. The real reason t'‘e that there was acute tension 

ference with China would se^ ,Be Soviet Govern- 

in Sino-Sovict the Chinese Government, 

ment vvanted » ’S ^ uiutnpliani ally, this hostile attitude 
Coming as It »mcwhai embarrassing to the 

u“id Siamnhom miiiudt .o»„d. the Chincit Covcmmcn. hud 
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been cordial and cooperative. Should the American Government 
defend and uphold the Chinese Government? This would surely 
offend the triumphant ally rvhose cooperation was badly needed to 
defeat Germany and might afterwards be needed to defeat Japan. 
Should the American Government abandon the Chinese Govern- 
ment and support the Chinese Communists instead? This was in- 
conceivable. The Chinese Government was still maintaining a vast 
war ront against Japan and was tying up a huge Japanese force in 
China. Besides, the American Government did not even know 
whether the Chinese Communists ivere Communists! The subse- 
quent American China policy came quite close to the Moscow line, 
t included the contemplation of giving arms to the Chinese Com- 
munists, and the application of pressure on the Chinese Govern- 
ment to make concessions to the Chinese Communists and to form 
a coa ition government. In view of the dynamism of Communism, 
of the historical record and the basic incompatibility 
and hostility beUveen the Kuomintang Government on the one hand 
and the Kremlin and the Chinese Communists on the other, the 
American China policy was foredoomed to failure. Yet it remained 
unchanged for several more years. 

In 1944 Soviet Russia, though still in the throes of a gigantic war 
with Germany, seemed to be in a relatively secure position to 
rnaneuver international forces and to play upon the hopes and fears 
o er a les. The United States and Great Britain were engaged 
in a two-front war. After the defeat of Hitler they still had to en- 
compass the defeat of Japan; and this, or so it appeared at that time, 
was no easy task. For this reason they not only hoped that Soviet 
Russia would continue to be their ally after the defeat of Germany. 
They also feared that she would go over to the side of Japan, or 
ecome a enevolent neutral to Japan, thereby making the task of 
defeating Japan even more formidable. The Kremlin was not slow 
to exploit the anxious psychology of the Allies. As late as March 30, 
1944, It entered into an agreement with Japan providing for certain 
cooperation -‘after the cessation of the present 
war. at was expressly stipulated in the agreement was nothing 
compared to the possible designs it might have evisaged. 

Ihis flexible dip omatic position of Soviet Russia in 1044 might 
1 Understanding of the concessions she 

terests” in Manchuria. particularly the “pre-eminent in- 

been contended that in allowing those concessions to 

inasmiirh'^^'fh nded States had nothing to lose. This is true, 
inasmuch as the pre-eminent interests” in Manchuria did not belong 
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to the United States. Another implication o£ the contention is that 
even without the Yalta concessions Soviet Russia wu lave ^ 
into Manchuria anyway. i£ she had wanted to. is is ru ■ 
Similarly it is true that the United States can at any time pour IB 
armed might into Canada and occupy die whole country, it it wants 

'°in tact, there was a dramatic moment when, 
agreement. Soviet motives toward Manchuria 
bfought to the acid test. It will be recalled that on > ? ^;_945. 
the United States, Great Britain, accented 

Japan demanding her ” [{^Sssi wrald have had no 

the ultimatum and surrendered, Soviet K iTmies into 

cams belli against ]»P™' “„p“,‘‘c,o„id American and 

Manchuria and occupied that gvnose her naked 

world public opinion be? Would Could she still claim 

imperialism to the public gate ot tn was she ready 

to be the champion of colonial and wca willing to bear 

.0 wrech the newly ''“"Xler M te pelefat the v®ery time 
the stigma of aggressor and br'a P 

when a flood wave ol peace hopes 

humanity and sweeping across i le wot the ultimatum. 

But J things turned thereby giving 

She delayed her acceptance fo Y two days after 

the Kremlin ample time The%nsuing Soviet-Japa- 

an atom bomb had destroyed H considered Soviet Russia lucky, 
nese war lasted six days. Many p P ^ jg -j-p parody Sir ^Vin- 
Few seem to know that she wa^ato tonunate. To^P_^^^ , 

ston Churchill: Never svas I j of her 

at so little cost. It svill be ^‘‘"‘bgen^piiding up the Soviet 

First Five Year Wan, «“r’„'’lp"ation tor "a gigantic war 

Far East into a big powCT P victory over Russia in 

with Japan. Japan, on fter ^ building up Manchuria 

1905 and especially sin for a gigantic war with Russia. 

inVa big Pow-house m fo- 

In the 1930 s It weaken each other. This expected 

would collide and de“roy _ further 

collision, hoivever. did n both big powerhouses fell conveniently 
expansion and consoUd . human and material power 

Zder ■" " 

politics in the Far East. August 10, 1915. m May 

^_S<=viet .lum me months longer tl.an it should 
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have been according to a solemn Soviet pledge. While in Manchuria 

teres^W ^he newly acquired “pre-eminent in- 

ests to frustrate the Nationalists in their attempt to take over 

NatSnar'‘?'l^° ^ '"P Communists, 

dties w I “arching into Manchuria could not enter the 

Lfhorn negotiations with the Soviet authorities. 
laMwbh permitted to land. Air-borne troops could 

wari TnH r q“^kly after- 

and M-iIlrl"' P dismantled and moved into Siberia; 

into so^iMn'^’l-r'^" " industrialized area, was converted 

to strain ° industrial desert. The purpose was twofold: 

Se Incomt^ N development in Siberia, and to deprive 
other InnH die industrial war potential. On the 

churia dvt’n Chinese Communists were admitted into Man- 
the cSefafter ev “Japanese arms, and allowed to enter 

regimes him Fni-thermore. partisan 

In'shlirt mi n 1' organized all over the land, 

was converted fn months of Soviet occupation, Manchuria 

LeHli i a vast trap for the Nationalist forces. 

Treaty of ^ contravention of the so-called 

ernmeiitLi rne K ^."‘""dship signed by the Nationalist Gov- 

treaty was in a August 1945. But the very signing of this 

treaty was in a sense a great humbug. In signino- it the Kremlin was 
administering to Chiano- iCni 1 • ? , I'^remiin was 

dose which if administered to thfppf ^ ^ 

as in 100 ) flip Tz i- “le Peking Government in 1924. Just 

Gorernmlt td atT. '^di th^ PeMng 

lutionarTreo-ime r f Yat-sen’s revo° 

tL imnUn Inm 'he Peking Government, so in 1945 

ment unde, r f v '"“Ii the Nationalist Govern 

the Chinese Commt and at the same time conspired with 

It wm be?erT 7 ? overthrow the Nationalist Government. 
lOar Sino Soviet f die negotiations of the 

afl^but severed ^ Moscow’s relations with Chungking were 
by tiirSovLt ntna heaped upon Chungking 

cotted the Chines^ f"n ^ “^ohme. and the Soviet Government boy- 

th^w^d this h-osty auhud"eTme"s " conferences. WhJt 
willinc to conrliirlp ^ Soviet Government and made it 

Chinese Government? wS*^k °a and alliance with the 

the war against Japan? No indeed rm ‘China’s support for 

been written off \r ’ , ^cd. Chinas value as a war ally had 

ev::u '".“t 

ment and the legitimization of dm affirmation of the Yalta agree- 
b tion of Russia s pre-eminent interests" in 
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Manchuria. In 1931 and subsequent years Japan relied on force 
alone and failed to secure legitimization of her position in Man- 
churia. Consequently she appeared as the aggressor, incurred the 
censure of the civilized world, and failed to get the support 0 Me 
Chinese people. But now nobody could rashly point an accusing 
finger at Russia’s “pre-eminent interesu” in Manchuria. Herein lies 

the true significance of the Yalu agreement. 

Why did the Nationalists fight in Manchuria if the condmon 
there were so unfavorable after Soviet occupation? Indeed, both Gen- 
eral Marshall and General Wedenicyer had advised CInang Kans hek 
not to launch campaigns in Manchuria. From a sliort-tcrm point o 
view, such advice may have been sound. On long-term o™ 

the Nationalists simply could not leave Manchuria to Ute Commm 
nists. In the game ot power politics the dictum 
Manchuria controls China may be uten as 
the weight o£ historical evidence bears 

the latti part of the Sung dynasty " ju. 

tribes called Kin or Nuehen made tnroa* 

Marshal Chang Tso-hn emerpd^«jl;' eastern 

o^^a’nTurh Lte/, Wa" 

military base and * 7 ian**iTlt of China under her domt- 

China, and later to put ™<>" china was liberated 

nation. It was not until I, o li„|„ of this historical 

tromthctncuhusof japan^ Communists 

peispectiie. It "““'f, „„„ld be a mere matter of time 

were allowed to hold ■ , china. Cliiang Kai shel, 

before they wouid 8“ “communism as well a. the 

undoubtedly ‘■"™ ' .f’so he decided to get at llie Communists 

began to turn. B) Novein^Ql ^ communist, won this he, 
almr mote than tlircc year, of preparation and eiloct. 'nicy 
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then poured their forces across the Great Wall and in less than a 
year captured the entire China mainland, furnishing one more 
piece of eloquent evidence regarding the strategic importance of 
Manchuria. 

It has been contended that the Nationalist downfall was not due 
to the loss of Manchuria alone. Indeed, as has been mentioned. 
General Marshall and General Wedemeyer had both advised the 
vmtual abandonment of Manchuria. According to former Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson’s covering letter for the well-known White 
aper, the defeat of the Nationalists was due to the corruption and 
unpopularity of the Kuomintang. This view was supported by pre- 
vious dispatches and reports from American correspondents, intelli- 
gence officers, and other diplomatic agents stationed in China. 

Other observers ascribed the Nationalist downfall to untimely and 
inadequate American aid to Chiang Kai-shek. “Too little; too late.” 

Still others maintained that the Nationalist downfall was due to 
sa otage on the part of anci-Kuomintang elements in the State De- 
partment and in such influential organizations as the Institute of 
I’acihc Relations. For instance, after prolonged hearings on the 
nstitute of Pacific Relations, the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
came to this conclusion: 


Until late in 1945, United States policy with respect to China 
was one of support to the Chinese Nationalist Government. 

We sought to keep the Chinese army in the field to fight the 
Japanese. Officially, we took no hand in China’s internal 
s ri e. . . . In 1945 our policy changed to one of intervention; 
and our intervention thereafter was in aid of the Chinese 
Communists and in opposition to Chiang Kai-shek. This new 
policy continued from 1945 until 1950.2 

After setting forth the supporting facts, the Committee continued: 


the demand for support of the idea of a coalition govern- 
iin hv A in May 1945 by Mao Tse-tung, taken 

Prpcm 1 Communist Party, and recommended to the 

y Owen Lattimore, in his memorandum of July 3, 
adopted and sponsored by Vincent; memoranda elabo- 
1 were drafted by Vincent and were affirmed 

in rplnfi State; these became the basis of the policy 

on ^ announced by President Truman 

A/fTreU 11^ in pursuance of that policy General 

NnHnn“ r"' bear upon the Chinese 

— o vernment the pressure of United States influence.® 
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APPENDIX II 

The Russo-Japanese Neutrality Pact, April 13, 1941 

Article 1. Both Contracting Parties undertake to maintain peaceful and 
friendly relations between them and mutually respect the territorial 
integrity and inviolability of the other Contracting Party. 

Article 2. Should one of the Contracting Parties become the object 
of hostilities on the part of one or several third Powers, the other Con 
tracting Party will observe neutrality throughout the duration of the 
conflict. 

Article 3. The present pact comes into force from the day of its rat- 
ification by both Contracting Parties and remains valid for five years. In 
case neither of the Contracting Parties denounces the pact one year be- 
fore expiration of the term, it will be considered automatically prolonged 
for the next five years. 

Article 4. The present pact is subject to ratification as soon as possible. 
Instruments of ratification shall be exchanged in Tokyo also as soon as 
possible. 


APPENDIX III 

The Russo-Japanese Frontier Declaration, April 13, 1941 

In conformity with the spirit of the neutrality pact concluded April 
*3' ^94*> between the U.S.S.R. and Japan, the Governments of the 
U.S.S.R. and Japan, in the interests of ensuring peaceful and friendly 
relations between the two countries, solemnly declare that the U.S.S.R. 
pledges to respect the territorial integrity and inviolability of Manchukuo, 
and Japan pledges to respect the territorial integrity and inviolability of 
the Mongolian People’s Republic. 


APPENDIX IV 

The Cairo Declaration, December 1, 1943 

The several military missions have agreed upon future military oper- 
ations against Japan. 

The three p-eat Allies [the United States, Great Britain, and China] 
expressed their resolve to bring unrelenting pressure against their brutal 
enemies by sea, land and air. This pressure is already rising. 

The three great Allies are fighting this war to restrain and punish the 
aggression of Japan. 

They covet no gain for themselves and have no thought of territorial 
expansion. 

purpose that Japan shall be stripped of all the islands in 
c ^ seized or occupied since the beginning of the 

rst World War in 1914, and that all the territories Japan has stolen 
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from the Cfiinese, such as Mancbiuia, Formosa and the Pescadores, 
shall be restored to the Republic of China. 

Japan will also be expelled from all other territories which she has 
taken by violence and greed. 

The aforesaid three great powers, mindful of the enslavement of the 
people of Korea, are determined that in due course Korea shall become 
free and independent. 

IV'ith these objects in view, the three Allies, in harmony with those of 
the United Nations at war with Japan, will continue to persevere in the 
serious and prolonged operations necessary to procure the unconditional 
surrender of Japan. 


appendix V 

The Russo-Japanese Protocol on Sakhalin, March 30, 1944 

drtfc/e 1. The Government of Japan shall transfer all rights concerning 
Japanese oil and coal concessions in northern Sakhalin in accordance 
with stipulations of the present protocol and the terms for application 
of the protocol attaclied thereto. 

Concession contracts concluded on December 14, 1925, and additional 
contracts and agreements subsequently concluded between Japanese con 
cesslonaires on the one hand and the Government of the U.SS.R, on the 
other hand shall be abrogated by virtue of the present protocol. 

Article s. All property-installations, equipment, materials, spare stocks, 
provisions. etc.-po$sesscd by the Japanese concessionaires in northern 
Sakhalin shall be transferred in their actual state, unless otherwise pro- 
vided for in the present protocol and the terms tor application of the 
protocol attached thereto, to the possession of the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Article 3 In connection with the preceding two articles the Govern- 
ment of the U.S S R. agrees to pay to the Government of Japan the sum 
of 5,000,000 rubles in accordance with stipulations of the terms for 
application of the protocol attached to the present protocol. 

The Government of (he U.S.SR. mil undertake to deliver each year 
to the Government of Japan 50,000 metric tons of oil produced in the 
Okha oil fields in northern Sakhalin on ordinary commercial terms for 
a period of five consecutive years after cessation of the present war. 

Article 4 The Government of the U.S.S R. guarantees removal from 
the concession territory, without hindrance and without taxation, of 
oil and coal stored and possessed by the Japanese concessionaires in 
accordance with stipufacions of the term* for application of present 
protocol. 

Article 5. The present protocol shall come into force on the date of 
its signature. 
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APPENDIX VI 

The Yalta Agreement Concerning China, February ii, 1945 

The leaders of the three great powers— the Soviet Union, the United 
States of America and Great Britain— have agreed that in two or three 
months after Germany has surrendered and the war in Europe has 
terminated, the Soviet Union shall enter into the war against Japan 
on the side of tire Allies on condition that: 

1. The status quo in Outer Mongolia (the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public) shall be preserved; 

2. The former rights of Russia violated by the treacherous attack of 
Japan in 1904 shall be restored, viz.: a. The southern part of Sakhalin 
as well as the islands adjacent to it shall be returned to the Soviet Union; 

b. The commercial port of Dairen shall be internationalized, the pre- 
eminent interests of the Soviet Union in this port being safeguarded, 
and the lease of Port Arthur as a naval base of the U.S.S.R. restored; 

c. The Chinese Eastern Railway and the South Manchuria Railway, 
which provides an outlet to Dairen, shall be jointly operated by the 
establishment of a joint Soviet-Chinese company, it being understood 
that the pre-eminent interests of the Soviet Union shall be safeguarded 
and that China shall retain full sovereignty in Manchuria; 

3. The Kurile Islands shall be handed over to the Soviet Union. 

It is understood that the agreement concerning Outer Mongolia and 
the ports and railroads referred to above will require concurrence of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. The President will take measures in 
order to obtain this concurrence on advice from Marshal Stalin. 

The heads of the three great powers have agreed that these claims of 
the Soviet Union shall be unquestionably fulfilled after Japan has been 
defeated. 

For its part, the Soviet Union expresses its readiness to conclude with 
the National Government of China a pact of friendship and alliance be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and China in order to render assistance to China 
with its armed forces for the purpose of liberating China from the 
Japanese yoke. 

APPENDIX VII 

The Potsdam Proclamation, July 26, 1945 

We— the President of the United States, the President of the National 
Government of the Republic of China, and the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, representing the hundreds of millions of our countrymen— have 
conferred and agreed that Japan shall be given an opportunity to end the 
war. 

The prodigious land, sea and air forces of the United States, the 
British Empire and of China, many times reinforced by their armies 
and air fleets from the west, are poised to strike the final blows upon 
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Japan. This military power is sustained and inspired by the determination 
of aJ] the .\lhcd nations to prosecute the war against Japan until she 
teases to resist. 

The result of the futile and senseless resistance to the might of the 
aroused free peoples of the world stands forth in awful clarity as an ex- 
ample to the people of Japan The might that now converges upon 
Jap.an is inimcasiirahty greater than that which, wlien applied to the 
resisting N.iris. necessarily but waste to the lands, the industry and the 
incihoil of hie al tlie whole Cennan people. The full application of our 
military posscr, haded by our resolve, will mean the inevitable and 
complete dcsiructinn of the Japanese armed forces and just as in- 
evitably the uKcr devastation of the Japanese homeland. 

The time has come for Japan to decide svhether she will continue to be 
controlled by those sclf-willetl militaristic advisen whose unintelligent 
calculations have brought the empire of Japan to the threshold of an- 
nihilation. or whether she will foltow the path of reason. 

Following are our terms. We will not deviate from them. There are 
no alternatives. We shall brook no delay. 

There must be climinaietl for all time the authority and influence of 
those v%ho have deceived and misled the people of Japan into embark- 
ing on a world conejuest. We insist that a new order of peace, security 
and justice will be impossible until irresponsible militarism is driven 
from the world. 

Until such a new order is established and until there is convincing 
proof that Japan's war-making power is destroyed, points in Japanese 
territory to be designated by the Allies shall be occupied to secure the 
achievement of the baste objectives we are here setting forth. 

The terms of the Cairo declaration shall be carried out and Japanese 
sovereignty shall be limited to the islands of Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu, 
Shikoku and such minor islands as we determioe. 

The Japanese military forces, after being completely disarmed, shall 
be permitted to return to their homes with the opportunity to lead 
peaceful and productive lives. 

We do not intend that the Japanese shall be enslaved as a race or 
destroyed as a nation, but stem justice shall be meted out to all war 
criminals, including those who have visited cruelties upon our prisoners 
The Japanese Government shall remove all obstacles to the revival and 
strengthening of democratic tendencies among the Japanese people 
Freedom of speech, of religion and of thought, as well as respect for the 
fundamental human rights, shall be established. 

Japan shall be permitted to maintain such industries as will sustain 
her economy and permit the exaction of just reparations in kind, but 
not those which would enable her to rearm lor war. To this end, access 
to, as distinguished from control of. raw materials shall be permitted. 
Eventual Japanese participation in world trade relations shall be per- 
mitted 

The occupying forces of the Allies shall be withdrawn from Japan 
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as soon as these ol)jectives have heen accomplished and tlierc has I)ecn 
established, in accordance witli the freely expressed will of the Japanese 
people, a peacefully inclined and responsible government. 

^Vc call upon the Government of Japan to proclaim nose the uncon- 
ditional surrender of all Jajiaitesc armed forces, and to provide propei 
and adequate assurances of their good faith in such action. The alter- 
native for Japan is prompt and utter destruction. 

APPENDIX VI If 

Tnr. Soviin Drci-ARATios or ^VAR o.v Jatan, ,\um;sT S, iqjf, 

After the defeat and capitidation of Hitlerite Germany. Jaitan became 
the only great potver that still stood for the continuation of the war. 

The demand of the three powers, the United .States, Great Britain and 
China, on Jidy eG for the unconditional surrender of the Japanese armed 
forces was rejected by Japan, and thus the pro|)osal of the Japanese 
Government to the Soviet Union on mediation in the war in the Far 
East loses all basis. 

Taking into consideration the refusal of Japan to capitidatc, the Allies 
submitted to the Soviet Government a proposal to join the war against 
Japanese aggression and thus shorten the duration of the war, reduce 
the number of victims and facilitate the speedy restoration of universal 
peace. 

Loyal to its Allied duty, the Soviet Government has acce])tcd the 
proposal of the Allies and has joined in the declaration of the Allied 
Powers of July sG. 

The Soviet Government considers that this policy is the only means 
able to bring peace nearer, free the people from further sacrifice and 
suffering and give the Japanese people the possibility of avoiding the 
dangers and destruction suffered by Germany after her refusal to capit- 
ulate unconditionally. 

In view of the above, the Soviet Government declares that from 
tomorrow, that is from August g, the Soviet Government will consider 
itself to be at war with Japan. 

APPENDIX IX 

The Sino-Soviet Treaty of I'RiENDSinr and Alliance ano Related 
Agreements, August i.^, ig.15 

A. TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP AND ALLIANCE 

Article 1. The High Contracting Parties undertake in association 
with the other United Nations to wage war against Japan until final 
victory is won. The High Contracting Parties undertake mutually to 
render to one another all necessary military and other assistance and 
support in tliis war. 
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Article 3 . The High Contracting Parties undertake not to enter into 
separate negotiations with Japan and not to conclude, without mutual 
consent, any armistice or peace treaty either with the present Japanese 
Government or with any other government or authority set up in 
Japan which do not renounce aU aggressive intentions. 

Article 3. The High Contracting Parties undertake after the termi- 
nation of the war against Japan to take jointly all measures in their power 
to render impossible a repetition of aggression and violation of the 
peace by Japan. 

In the event of one of the High Contracting Parties becoming involved 
in hostilities with Japan in consequence of an attack by the latter 
against the said Contracting Party, the other High Contracting Party 
shall at once give to the Contracting Party so involved in hostilities all 
the military and other support and assistance with the means in its 
power. 

This article shall remain in force until such time as the organization 
■'The United Nations" may on request of the two High Contracting 
Parties be charged with the responsibility lor preventing further aggres- 
sion by Japan. 

Article 4. Each High Contracting Party undertakes not to conclude 
any alliance and not to take any part in any coalition directed against 
the other High Contracting Party. 

Article 5. The High Contracting Parties, having regard to the interests 
of the security and economic development of each of them, agree to work 
together in close and friendly collaboration after the coming of peace 
and to act according to the principles of mutual respect for their sover- 
eignty and territorial integrity and of non-interference in the internal 
affairs of the other Contracting Parly. 

Article 6 The High Contracting Parties agree to render each other 
every possible economic assistance in the post-war period with a view 
to facilitating and accelerating reconstruction in both countries and to 
contributing to the cause of world prosperity. 

Article 7. Nothing in this treaty shall be so construed as may affect the 
rights or obligations of the High Contracting Parties as members of the 
organization "The United Nations.” 

Article 8. The present Treaty shall be ratified in the shortest possible 
time. The exchange of the instruments of ratification shall take place 
as soon as possible in Chungking. 

The Treaty comes into force immediately upon its ratification and shall 
remain in force for a term of thirty years. 

If neither of the High Contracting Parties has given notice, a year 
before the expiration of the term, of its desire to terminate the Treaty, 
it shall remain valid for an unlimited time, each of the High Contract- 
ing Parties being able to terminate its operation by giving notice to 
that effect one year in aaVancc. 
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B. EXCHANGE OF NOTES ON SINKIANG, MANCHURIA, AND AID TO CHINA 

Soviet Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov to Chinese Foreign Minister 
Wang Shih-chieh: 

Your Excellency, With reference to the Treaty of Friendship and 
Alliance signed today between the Republic of China and the U.S.S.R., 
I have the honor to put on record the understanding between the High 
Contracting Parties as follows; 

1. In accordance with the spirit of the aforementioned Treaty, and 
in order to put into effect its aims and purposes, the Government of 
the U.S.S.R. agrees to render to China moral support and aid in military 
supplies and other material resources, such support and aid to be entirely 
given to the National Government as the Central Government of China. 

2. In the course of conversations regarding Dairen and Port Arthur 
and regarding the joint operation of the Chinese Changchun Railway, 
the Government of the U.S.S.R. regarded the Three Eastern Provinces 
as part of China and reaffirmed its respect for China’s full sovereignty 
over the Three Eastern Provinces and recognized their territorial and 
administative integrity. 

3. As for the recent developments in Sinkiang die Soviet Government 
confirms that, as stated in Article V of the Treaty of Friendship and 
Alliance, it has no intention of interfering in the internal affairs of 
China. 

If Your Excellency will be so good as to confirm that the understanding 
is correct as set forth in the preceding paragraphs, the present note and 
Your Excellency’s reply thereto will constitute a part of the aforemen- 
tioned Treaty of Friendship and Alliance. 

V. M. Molotov 

[In his reply, Chinese Foreign Minister Wang Shih-chieh, after re- 
producing the body of Molotov’s note, confirmed that the understanding 
as set forth in that note was correct.] 

C. EXCHANGE OF NOTES ON OUTER MONGOLIA 

From Chinese Foreign Minister Wang Shih-chieh to Soviet Minister 
V. M. Molotov: 

Your Excellency, In view of the desire repeatedly expressed by the 
people of Outer Mongolia for their independence, the Chinese Govern- 
ment declares that after the defeat of Japan should a plebiscite of 
the Outer Mongolian people confirm this desire, the Chinese Govern- 
ment will recognize the independence of Outer Mongolia with the exist- 
ing boundary as its boundary. 

The above declaration will become binding upon the ratification of the 
Treaty of Friendship and Alliance between the Republic of China and 
the U.S.S.R. signed on August 14, 1945. 


Wang Shih-chieh 
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[In his reply, Soviet Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov, after reproducing 
the body of Wang’s note, expressed satisfaction with it and stated that 
the Soviet Government would respect the political independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity of the People's Republic of Outer Mongolia.] 


D. AGREEMENT ON DAIREN 


In view of a Treaty of Friendship and Alliance having been concluded 
between the Republic of China and the U S.S.R. and of the pledge by 
the latter that it will respect Chinese sovereignty in the control of all 
of Manchuria as an integral part of China; and with the object of en- 
suring that the U.S.S.R.’s interest in Dairen as a port of entry and exit 
for its goods shall be safeguarded, the Republic of China agrees: 

i. To declare Dairen a free port open to the commerce and shipping 
of all nations. 

a The Chinese Government agrees to apportion in the mentioned 
port for lease to the U.S S.R. wharfs and warehouses on the basis of a sep- 


arate agreement. 

S. The Administration in Dairen shall belong to China. ... 

The harbor-master and deputy harbor-master wiH be appointed by the 
Chinese Eastern Railway and South Manchuria Railway in agreement 
with the Mayor. The harbor-master shall be a Russian national, and the 
deputy harbor-master shall be a Chinese national. 

I In peace.ime D>.ren i, not included tn the sphtre 
the naval bate reeulatlont, determined by the Agreement on Port Arthur 
o! August 14, .945. nttti >>' “P"™'” “ 

control ettablithed tn this rone only m case o( war aga.nst Japan 

5. Goods entering the free port Iron, abroad lor through Iran It to 
Soviet territory on the Chinese Eastern and 
and goods coming from Soviet territory < 


1 ibe said railways into the 
free poTlot opofr rail iree ftom'^uStoms dutier. Such goods shall be 

■"ZremX'SiSTtot. She free pot. shal, „ iP-Chmese Import 
duties, and goods going out of other parts ol China into the I'" Po« 
shall pay the Chinese eapori duties at long as they continue to be 

“he term of this Agreemeirt drall be thirty year, and this Agree- 
ment shall come into force upon its raUfication. 


E. PROTOCOL TO THE AGREEMENT ON DAIREN 

I At the request of the UASR- the Chinese Government leases to 
""‘fr '“."“ee^JhatTht Chinese Changchun Railway 
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running from Dairen to Mukden that lie within the region of the Port 
Artliur naval base, shall not be subject to any military supervision or 
control established in that region. 

F. AGREEMENT ON PORT ARTHUR 

Article i. Witlr a view to strengthen the security of China and the 
U.S.S.R. against further aggression by Japan, the Government of the 
Republic of China agrees to the joint use by tire two countries of Port 
Arthur as a naval base. 

Article 2. The precise boundary of tire area provided in Article i is 
described in the Annex and shown in the map. 

Article 3. The High Contracting Parties agree tliat Port Arthur, as an 
exclusive naval base, will be used only by Chinese and Soviet military 
and commercial vessels. 

There shall be established a Sino-Soviet Military Commission to handle 
the matters of joint use of the above-mentioned naval base. The Com- 
mission shall consist of two Chinese and three Soviet representatives. 
The Chairman of the Commission shall be appointed by the Soviet side 
and the Vice Chairman shall be appointed by the Chinese side. 

Article 4. The Chinese Government entrusts to the Soviet Government 
the defence of the naval base. The Soviet Government may erect at its 
own expense such installations as are necessary for tlie defence of the 
naval base. 

Article 5. The Civil Administration of the whole area will be Chinese. 
The leading posts of the Civil Administration will be appointed by the 
Chinese Government taking into account Soviet interests in the area. 

The leading posts of the Civil Administration in the city of Port 
Arthur are appointed and dismissed by the Chinese Government in 
agreement with the Soviet military command. 

The proposals which the Soviet military commander in that area may 
address to the Chinese Civil Administration in order to safeguard security 
and defence will be fulfilled by the said Administration. In cases of dis- 
agreement, such cases shall be submitted to the Sino-Soviet military com- 
mission for consideration and decision. 

Article 6. The Government of the U.S.S.R. have the right to maintain 
in region mentioned in Article 2, their army, navy and air force and to 
determine their location. 

Article 7. The Government of the U.S.S.R. also undertakes to establish 
and keep up lighthouses and other installations and signs necessary for 
die security of navigation of the area. 

Article 8. After the termination of this agreement all the installations 
and public property installed or constructed by the U.S.S.R. in the area 
shall revert without compensation to the Chinese Government. 

Article g. The present agreement is concluded for thirty years. It 
comes into force on the day of its ratification. 
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G. APrENDIX ro THE AGREEMENT ON PORT ARTHUR 

The territory of the area of the naval base provided for by paragraph 
2 of the Agreement on Port Arthur is situated south of the line which 
begins on the west coast of Liaotung Peninsula— south of Housantaowan 
—and follows a general easterly direction across Sbihe Station and the 
point of Tsoukiachutse to the east coast of the same peninsula, excluding 
the town of Dairen. 

All the islands situated in the waters adjoining the west side of the 
area on Liaotung Peninsula established by the Agreement, and south of 
the line passing through the points 39 degrees North htiivde, iso degrees 
and 49 minutes East longitude. 39 degrees and 20 minutes North latitude, 
«8i degrees and 31 minutes East longitude, and beyond in a general 
northeasterly direction along the axis of the fairway leading to port 
Pulantien to the initial point on land, are included in the area of the 
naval base. 

All the islands situated within the waters adjoining the eastern part 
of the area on Liaotung Peninsula and south of the line passing from 
the terminal point on land in an easterly direction towards the point 
89 degrees and ao minutes North latitude, 123 degrees and .08 minute 
^ast longitude, and farther southeast through the point gg degrees 
North latitude, isj degrees and t6 minutes East longitude, are included 
in the area. 

The boundary line of (he district will be demarcated on the spot by 
a mixed Sino-Soviec Commission. The Commission shall establish the 
boundary posts and, when need arises, buoys on the ivater, compile a 
detailed description of (his line, enter it on a topographical map drawn 
to the scale of 1 : 25.000 and the water boundary on a naval map drawn to 
the scale of 1 : 300,000. 

The time when the Commission shall start its work is subject to 
special agreement between the parties. 

Descriptions of the boundary line of the area and the maps of this 
line compiled by the abose Commission are subject to approval by both 
Governments. 

tl. AGREEMENT ON SlILrTARV COOFERATION IN MANCHURIA AGAINST JAPAN 

1. After the Sosiet troops enter the “Three Eastern Prosinccs” of 
China as a result of military operations, the supreme authority and 
responsibility in all matters relating to the prosecution of the war will 
be sested, in the zone of operations for the lime required for the opera- 
tions, in the Cowmandcr in Chief of the Sosiet forces. 

2. A Cliinese National Government represenutive and stall will l>e 
appointed for ilic recovered temiory. whose duties will be: a. To establish 
and direct, in accordance with the laws of China, an administration for 
the territory clearctl of the enemy: b. To establish the cooperation t>e- 
tween the Chinese annesl forces, both regular and irregular, ami the 
Soviet forces in recoscretl territory; e. To ensure the active cooperation 
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of the Chinese administration with the Commander-in-Chief of the Soviet 
forces and, specifically, to give the local authorities directions to this 
effect, being guided by the requirements and wishes of the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Soviet forces. 

3. To ensure contact between the Commander-in-Chief of the Soviet 
forces and the Chinese National Government representative, a Chinese 
military mission will be appointed to the Connnander-in-Chief of the 
Soviet forces. 

4. In the zones under the supreme authority of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Soviet forces, the Chinese National Government adminis- 
tration for the recovered territory will maintain contact with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Soviet forces tlirough the Chinese National 
Government representative. 

5. As soon as any part of the liberated territory ceases to be a zone 
of immediate military operations, the Chinese National Government will 
assume full authority in the direction of public affairs and will render 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Soviet forces every assistance and support 
through its civil and military bodies. 

6. All persons belonging to the Soviet forces on Chinese territory 
will be under the jurisdiction of the Commander-in-Chief of the Soviet 
forces. All Chinese, whether civilian or military, will be under Chinese 
jurisdiction. This jurisdiction will also extend to the civilian population 
on Chinese territory even in the case of offenses against the Soviet 
armed forces, with the exception of offenses committed in the zone of 
military operations under the jurisdiction of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Soviet forces, such cases coming under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Soviet forces. In disputable cases the question 
will be settled by mutual agreement between the Chinese National Gov- 
ernment representative and the Commander-in-Chief of the Soviet forces. 

7. With regard to currency matters after the entry of Soviet troops 
into the "Three Eastern Provinces” of China, a separate agreement shall 
be reached. 

8. The present Agreement comes into force immediately upon the 
ratification of the Treaty of Friendship and Alliance between China and 
the U.S.S.R. signed this day. 

I, AGREEMENT ON THE CHINESE CHANGCHUN RAILWAY 

Article 1. After the Japanese armed forces are driven out of the Three 
Eastern Provinces of China the main trunk line of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway and the South Manchurian Railway from Manchuli to Suifenho 
and from Harbin to Dairen and Port Artluir united into one railway 
under the name "Chinese Changchun Railway” shall be in joint owner- 
ship of the U.S.S.R. and the Republic of China and shall be operated 
by them jointly. 

There shall be joint ownership and operation only of those lands 
acquired and railway auxiliai7 lines built by the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way during the time of Russian and joint Sino-Soviet administration and 
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by the South Manchuria Railway dunng the time of Russian adminis- 
tration and which arc designed for direct needs of these railways as well 
as the subsidiary enterprises built during the said periods and directly 
sers'ing these railways. All the other railway branches, subsidiary enter- 
prises and lands shall be in the complete ownership of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. 

The joint operation of the aforementioned railsvay shall be under- 
taken by a single management under Chinese sovereignty and as a 
purely commercial transportation enterprise. 

Article a The High Contracting Parties agree that their joint owner- 
ship of the railway shall be in equal shares and shall not be alienable in 
whole or in part. 

Article 3. The High Contracting Patties agree that for the joint opera- 
tion of the said railway the Sino-Soviet Company of the Chinese Chang- 
chun Railway shall be formed The Company shall have a Board of 
Directors to he composed of ten members of whom five shall be ap- 
pointed by the Chinese Government and five by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The Board of Direcion shall be In Changchun. 

Article The Chinese Government shall appoint one of the Chinese 
directors as President of the Board of Directors and one as the Assistant 
President. The Soviet Government shall appoint one of the Soviet 
directors as Vice-President of the Board of Directon, and one as the 
Assistant Vice-President. Seven persons shall consiiiute a quorum. ^Vhen 
questions are decided by the Board, the vote of the President of the 
Board of Directors shall be counted as two votes. 

Questions on which the Board of Directors cannot reach an agreement 
shall be submitted to the Governments of the Contracting Parties for 
consideration and settlement in an equitable and friendly spirit. 

Article 5. The Company shall establish a Board of Auditore which 
shall be composed of six membets of whom three are appointed y 
the Chinese Government and three appointed by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The Chairman of the Board of Auditors shall be electM from 
among the Soviet auditors, and Vice-Chairman from among the Chinese 
auditors. When questions are decided by the Board the vote of the 
Chairman shall be counted as two votes. Five persons shall form a 


quorum. . . r. j r 

Article 6. For the administration of current affairs the Board of 
Directors shall appoint a manager of the Chinese Changchun Railway 
from among Soviet citizens and one assistant manager from among 
Chinese citizens ... , „ .1, 

Article 7. The Board of Auditors shall appoint a General Comptrol er 
from among Chinese citizens, and an assistant Genera omp 
from among Soviet citizens. . . „ 

Ancle 8 The Chief, and Asdstant Chief, of .he var.ou, deparimen,, 
Chiefs of sections, station masters at important stations o J 

shall be appointed by the Board of Directors. R 1 - 

way has right to recommend candidates for the above-men i p 
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Directors may also recommend such 
candidates in agreement with the Manager. I£ the Chief of a depart- 

IhrLlvi n of China, the Assistant Chief shall be a national of 
Assistant ChkT’ordeparUemr ^nd ChSl” 0!^"' f 

r 

Union of the Soviet 

U.e p;o.cc?Jrf th““S Sir,™"' ™" """ -Ponsibilit, for 

aini?s Shn will also organise and supervise the railway 

SmiStS an?f buildings, installations and other 
fain the norm. f f^om destruction, loss and robbery, and shall main- 
n execuron nf ^‘^S'^^tls the duties of the police 

Governmem in r ' t he determined by the Chinese 

TrZT ^ "oosoltation widi the Soviet Government. 

be used for^thp*!/ curing the time of war with Japan the railway may 
has die ririi m ‘"°°ps. The Soviet GovernmenJ 

purpose mditaS In above-mentioned railway for transit 

guSe o f '"“hout customs inspection. The 

loSe aL the SnvW goods shall be undertaken by\he railroad 

article 11. Goods for through transit and transported bv the Chinese 
Qiangchun Railway from Manchuli to Suifenho or See versa and also 

'r .M'brs^cirn ' ^>ir.„,jv:nMzrot 

dues but on entering n Customs duties or any other taxes and 

ChLse CustomsTmner?""“" goods shall be subject to 

»-.uuic!,c customs inspection and verification. ^ 

separam agreem^nt^dm"tl^°''"'T""r'’'^ 'he basis of a 

railway wifi be fully secured. ‘he operation of the 

Republic of Chiifa 'he Government of the 

Dimetot oftlfe'iinr^i""® te io^dZi 

divided between the ranie 7 ^hall be equalfy 

operadon of tlrr^Lnv ^ Chungking of the Statutes of joint 

onrriomh of dm r • r f ^^""'^eting Parties undertake within 
repreTemative L? ‘he present Agreement, to appoint their 

b/ worS our Party. The Statute shall 

menls for thdr ap^r 

Ardcif f of the"n?n?"?"‘'“'T’ ^ecordance with the provisions in 

op ration^ of 1 'h'^ j°hn ownership and 

1 me railway by China and the U.S.S.R. shall be made by 
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a Commission lo be composed of three representatives each of the two 
Governments The Commission shall be constituted in Chungking within 
one month after the signing of the present Agreement and shall 
terminate its work within three months after the joint operation of the 
railway shall have begun. 

The decision of the Commission shall be reported to the two Govern- 
ments for their approval. 

Article 17 The term of this present Agreement shall be thirty years. 
After the expiration of the term of the present Agreement, the Chinese 
Changchun Railssay with all its properties shall be transferred without 
compensation to the ownership of the Republic of China. 

Article 18. The present Agreement shall come into force from the 
date of Its ratification. 


APPENDIX X 

S1.N0-S0VIET Treaty or Friendship. Aluance and Mutual Assistance, 
ANo Related Acbeements, February 14, 1950 
A. COMMUNIQUfi ON THE SICMNC Of THE TREATY AND AGREEMENTS BETWEEN 
THE people's republic OT CHINA ANO THE UNtON Ot SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS 

In th= recent p.rr, nesotie.iom tave been held in be.ween 

Mao Tse-tuns, Chairman o( Ihe Central People s Government of Ihe 
People’! Republic of China, and Chou En lai, Prenrier ol Ihc Govetnmeiit 
Adminiiira'ion Council and Minitier <>'/"''8n ^ S' 

Republic ol China, on Ihe one hand, and J. V- S'f »• “*‘™“ ^ 

Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R.. and A- Y. ys V* 

Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R.. on die other. rilltiom 

important political and economic qu«tions con S 

between the People’s Republic of China and the Soviet Union were 

‘'‘TheM negoiialiora, which proceeded in an 

and friendly mutual underilanding, conBtmed the de.ire ol both partiei 
to .trengthen and develop iheir friendly raoperatton every way, and 
lik™“e their Li,, ro coopera.e for the purpo.e ol en.urmg 

peace and security for the peoples of a nations. ^ 

The negotiation. coneWed wirh^^ 

^emlin of the S’ Republic of China and the Soviet 

Mutual Aisutance between the P^le^Ke^ Changthun Railway, Port 

Union, (,) An.As*«™”‘ ChinL Changchun R.il- 

Arthnr and Damn p„p,e-. Republic of China and 

way IS to be Iian from Port Arthur, following the sign- 

ng™ rp?a’ce t el; wiTh^^ui te) An Agreement on the panting by 
th! Gove^rmLt =1 the So.iet Union of a long-term econom.e cred.t to 
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be used by the Government of the People’s Republic of China to pay 
for deliveries of industrial and railway equipment from the Soviet Union. 

The aforementioned treaty and agreements were signed on behalf of 
the People s Republic of China by Chou En-lai, Premier and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and on behalf of the U.S.S.R. by A. Y. Vyshinsky, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

In connection with the signing of the Treaty of Friendship, Alliance 
and Mutual Assistance, and the Agreement on the Chinese Changchun 
Radway, Port Arthur and Dairen, Chou En-lai, Premier and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and A. Y. Vyshinsky, Minister of Foreign Affairs, ex- 
c lange notes to the effect that the respective Treaty and Agreements 
concluded on August 14, 1945, between China and the Soviet Union are 
now null and void, and also that both Governments affirm that the in- 
dependent status of the Mongolian People’s Republic is fully guaranteed 
as a result of the plebiscite of 1945 and the establishment with it of 
diplomatic relations by the People’s Republic of China. 

At the same time, A. Y. Vyshinsky, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
lou n ai, remier and Minister of Foreign Affairs, also exchanged 
notes on the decision of the Soviet Government to transfer without 
compensation to the Government of the People’s Republic of China 
the property acquired in Manchuria from Japanese owners by Soviet 
economic organizations, and also on the decision of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to transffir without compensation to the Government of the People’s 
in PeMng°^ buildings in the former military compound 

B. TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, ALLIANCE AND MUTUAL ASSISTANCE 

Article 1. Both Contracting Parties undertake jointly to adopt all 
at their disposal for the purpose of preventing the 
nr ° aggression and violation of peace on the part of Japan 

any other state that may collaborate with Japan directly or indirectly 
n acts of aggression. In the event of one of the Contracting Parties be- 

vnfvpH *us being in- 

rpndpr Contracting Party shall immediately 

re^er military and other assistance by all means at its disposal. 

The Contracting Parties also declare their readiness to participate in 
cooperation in all international actions aimed at 
^ peace and security throughout the world and to contribute their 
full share to the earliest implementation of these tasks. 

L* Contracting Parties undertake in a spirit of mutual 
, g eement to bring about the earliest conclusion of a peace treaty with 
^pan jointly with other powers which were Allies in the Second World 

nllfnnr^riv Contracting Party undertakes not to conclude any 

nart in u Contracting Party and not to take 

She, cZra”iI.rp" "ty.’" -I-' 
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Article 4. Both Contracting Parties, in the interests of consolidating 
peace and universal security, will consult with each other in regard to 
all important international problems affecting the common interests of 
China and the Soviet Union. 

Article 5 Each Contracting Party undertakes, in a spirit of friendship 
and cooperation and in conformity wth the principles of equality, 
mutual benefit and mutual respect for the national sovereignty and ter- 
ritorial integrity and non interference in the internal affairs of the other 
Contracting Parly, to develop and consolidate economic and cu tural ties 
between China and the Soviet Union, to render the other all possible 
economic assistance and to carry out necessary economic cooperation. 

6 The present Treaty shall come inio force ininied.aiely atier 
its ratification; the exchange of the instruments of ralification shall take 

’’'The'prSent Treaty shall he raliti for thirty years. If neither of the 
ContracLg Parties give, notice a year before the «p.rat,on of this 
term of It, intention to denounce the Treaty. .1 shall “ 

lor another Cve years and shall be lurlher extended m compliance wilh 
this provision. 

C. AOkEEMCNT ON T»e CHINESE aiANCCIlUN EAILWAV, FORT AETUm AND 
DAIXEN 

dritete 1. Both Contracting Parlies agree that the S™" 

K,r,-Lte''teS'Sl'ed«^ 

treaty with Japan, bn. not later S ,g^„|.,„,iD„ of 

Pending the transfer, the ^ n unchanged. After this 

the Chinese Changchun Railway s''® manaeer of the Railway, 

Agreement becomes P*”” /,„ll be periodkally alternated be- 

chairman of the Central B^rd, e c.) ‘ ^ ' 

tween representatives of “"‘J ‘Acting the transfer, they shall be 

As regards concrete Governments of both Contracting 

agreed upon and determined by the oovci. 

Parties. . ,bat Soviet troops be with- 

Arlicle 2. Both Contracting Parti« a^^ 

drawn from the over to the Government of the 

installations in this area be_ „j,a,plv on the conclusion of a peace 
People’s Republic of China thJendof 1952. The Government 

treaty with Japan, but compensate the Soviet Union 

of the People's Republic o restoring and constructing instal- 

for expenses which it has incunw 

ml Sll'SZ “Vttl'Z 

:r.t:t^nm”«”cTci appom. .» eBmt. number of mi..t.„ ccpcc- 
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sentalivcs to form a joint Cliincsc-Sovict Military Commission which 
will be alternately prcsiclccl over by each side and which will be in 
c iai},c o nn itaty .iffairs in the area of Port /Vrthnr; concrete measures 
m this sphere will be drawn tip by the joint Chinese-Soviet Militars' 
ommission i\u nn tlnee months after the present Agreement becomes 
cllectivc and shall be put into force njion tijiproval of these measures 
by the Governments of both countries. 

I he civil adminisiration in the aforementioned area shall be under 
die direct authority of the Government of the People's Reimblic of 
China. I ending the withdrawal of Soviet troops, the zone for billetting 
Soviet troops in the area of Port Arthur will remain unaltered in con 
loriiiity with existing frontiers. 

In the event of either of the Contracting Parties becoming the victim 

Tn ^ ^ ‘ Ollaborate with 

nnh'".)’, « 'CSI'I' Iliereof becoming involved in hostilities, China 

m-n.o ,V’"”'V”‘'y' proposal of the Government of the 

of thn ^ of China and with the agreement of the Government 

n rnn,iT. "••>'’■•’1 '^ase Poi t Ai tliur for the purpose 

of conducting joint military operations against the aKcrcssor. 

hafbm^be^r ^’'-^tics agree that the qLstion of Dairen 

Tamil Ac ''^i* conclusion of a peace treaty with 

thi r'ovo! ^Sarcls the administration of Dairen, it is in the hands of 

D^iircm In' f of China. All the jiropcrty 

Uiiion cl . Il l , y administered by or leased to tliL Soviet 

of Chim T Coverntiieiu of the Peojile’s Republic 

Gove 1 im^ f"'P; aforementioned projierty, the 

semative e I. Soviet Union shall appoint tlilee Icprc 

after the nip ? Joint Commission which, within three months 

ii masiiiJc ni ,l' "°»’os into effect, shall draiv up concrete 

fully caiTied onf • property; and these measures shall be 

enmie^t n bn '9.50 after their approval by the Gov- 

The nrocent upon the proposal of the Joint Commission. 

ratTficat r Tl P r'?'’*” o" ‘>'0 day of its 

in Pckhlg ‘^^ohange of instruments of ratification shall take place 

Climr''"”'''' OaANTING OF CREDIT TO THE PEOPLE’S REPUllLIC OF 

ermitfto ]hJr'' of tl'o Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

China a ri-prH? ' ” V ® Government of the People’s Republic of 
S ooLiooo l- T dollars,* aniouiits to US 

^ In vRirof ; American dollars to one ounce of fine gold, 

loi eed hoc?!.- P extraordinary devastation of China as a result of pro- 
Ki-aiu the a-edk it^M r Soviet Government has agreed to 

^ Article p T1 P of interest of 1% per annum, 

neriod of fivp Article i shall be granted over a 

P ) <is starting January 1, 1950, in equal portions of one- 
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fifth of the credit per year, to be used id payment for deliveries from 
the U.S.SR of equipment and materiab including equipment for 
electric power stations, metalluigical and engineering plants, mining 
equipment for the extraction of coal and ores, railway and other trans- 
port equipment, rails and other materials for the restoration and develop 
ment of the national economy of China. 

Types, quantities, prices and dates of delivery of the equipment and 
materials shall be determined by speaal agreement of the two parties 
Prices will be determined on the basts of prices on the world markets. 

Any part of the credit which remains unused in the course of one year 


may be carried over to the following year. , , „ 

Article 3 The Central People's Government of the Peoples Republic 
of China shall repay the credit mentioned in Article t, together with 
the interest thereon, in deliveries of raw materials, tea, gold and American 
dollars, Prices for raw materials and tea and their quantities and dates 
of delivery shall be determined by special agreement, with prices to be 
determined on the basis of prices on the world markeu. 

The credit shall be repaid in ten equal annual installmenb-one-tenth 
of the total aedit to be paid not later than December of every year 
The first repayment shall be made not later than 3 J- 

and the last not later than December 51. Interest on the cred t. 
which will be computed for the amount actually used and from the date 
of use, is to be paid every six months ..jj-j ,1,- 

Article 4. For Warance with regard ‘o the cwdit provided for m 

present Agreement, the State Dank of the U.S S. P , . . , 

of the People’s Republic of China shall open 

establish tL order of clearance and accounting under the present Agree- 
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Outer Mongolia, 61, 76, 117. ,25, ,40, 
M3> >79. 272; Czarist interest, 4; an- 
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ence hailed by Russia, 5, 6; inia 
protocol, C, 7, ly; wins autonomy. 
■7. 17. 57: Kiakhta negotiations. 7: 
1915 treaty, 7-8, 17; abolishes auton- 
omy, J7, ,8; Russian consulates 
fen over by China. 21; and Baron 
Ungern von Sternberg. 23-4: rcvolu- 

forces and plots, 23-4, 32; and Mon- 
golian People's Government, 24-(;- 
secret treaty with Russia. 25, 30, 3^’ 
and Soviet occupation and annexa- 
tion of Tannu Tuva, 30, 242: Rus- 
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38. 57. 122; Soviet troops withdraw, 
■’ 38'8> 58'8: becomes Peo- 

£ Republic, 57, ,20: close bond 
with Russia, 57, 113, 

cherins statement re, 57; failure in 
socialization 120; Soviet military 
aid 120; Mutual Assistance Pact 
with Russia, 120, 122, 124, igg; anji 
Russo-Japanese Neutrality Pact, 153- 
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and Sino-Soviet agreement 
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Soviet-Mongol genilemen’f 
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• h'. li)o; l(ls'((^'i and sacrilucs dutini; 
XUnld W.ar II. kjo, ^joy; and rm. 
cign Ministers ConFcirncc ttii7 and 
19J7, 110, 21.). 211); ‘iRiitiality” in 
Koican war. 2S(;; and nt.ilin Con- 
fercncc in ipj,], 2,j„; ;i,„i 
Conference in 19^1. 2S7. 2,10; and 
movie films. 30 j 

Sre also SinoSovict relations; Russo. 
J.ipanest; relations; Rnsso-Aineri* 
can relations: \Voild War 1; Woild 
M'ar II: Stalin; Molotov 
Kussian conre.ssinns at Hankow and 
Tientsin. 21 


Rtissian .Soviet Rcpnldir. 57 
Riisso./Mneritan relations, intervention 
in Siberia, 15. if); detei ioration in 
>9'->.2i: establislnnent of diplomatic 
relations, m. no; ;„ni simnSovict 
negotiations in 1915. •«': and Soviet 
attack on rinland, 15.,; and Lend 
Lease aid,^ ir,r,; and Japanese exter- 
nal assets in Mandiufia, 187.90; and 
Dairen incident, 200; and reopcnini' 
of Dairen, 200.1, 203..1: ami fapa’ 
iicsc reparations. 20.1: and pe.ace 
conference with Japan. o„.,; 
attacks on U.S. China policy, ei.,. 
15: D. S. attacks on Soviet China 
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= >.'• ='5. 219: and Truman Doc! 
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meycr mission, 223; U.S. arcuses 
Russia of violating 19.13 Sino-Soviet 
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Sino-Ametican relations, 
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and Sino-Soviet conflict m 1929- 87, 
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U.S. aid, 221, 226-8; and mediation 
in China’s civil war, 229; U.S. ac- 
cuses Russia of violating 1945 Sino- 
Soviet treaty, 235; and China’s ap- 
peal against Russia in U.N., 238-40, 
244, 248-50, 252-9; and 1950 Peking- 
Moscow alliance, 269; and Peking- 
Moscow cooperation, 286-91, 302, 
305 

See also World War II 
Sino-Japanese relations, war, 1894- 
1895, 1; Japan displaces Germany in 
Shantung, 7, 16; Japan’s Twenty- 
one Demands, 7, 103, 217; May 1915 
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nese armed intervention in Shan- 
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Sino-Japanese war, outbreak, 132, 135, 
156, and Sino-Soviet Nonaggression 
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on, 137, China s appeal to League 
of Nations, 137-8; Nanking puppet 
government, 147; Burma Road 
closed, 147-8; and civil war, 147, 
'53- '61, 168-g, 178; Japanese threat 
from Indochina, 147; affected by 
Russo-Japanese Neutrality Pact, 
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'56-7; and Cairo Conference, 162; 
and Teheran Conference, 163; and 
Soviet appeasement of Japan in 
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See also World War II 
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Sino-Soviet Negotiation Commission, 

VSino-Soviet relations, Soviet overtures 
to China, 15-19, 21-2; Yourin mis- 
sion, 19-24; Paikes mission, 24-5; 
Joffe mission, 26-8, 32; Karakhan 
mission, 28-38; Chinese trade mis- 
sion to Moscow, 19, 22; and Boxer 
Indemnity, 16, 20, 22, 31, 38; pre- 
liminary agreement of March 1924, 
33-6; general settlement of May 
1924, 37-8, 57-8, 68, 122, 237; China 
recognizes Russia, 38; transfer of 
Russian church property, 33-4, 36, 
38; Soviet influence in Canton, 42-5, 
48-55; Soviet influence in North 
China, 55-61, 63, 72; Sino-Soviet con- 
ferences, 58, 101, 106; Soviet aid in 
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Soviet influence in Wuhan, 65, 67, 
70-76; detention of Soviet vessel, 
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revolution, 70-71, 73-9, 82; Soviet aid 
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over Outer Mongolia in 1936, 122; 
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and Sian incident, 129-33: Nonag- 
gression Pact signed, 135-6, 139, 152; 
Soviet moral support to China, 137-8, 
156, 159-60; Soviet material aid to 
China, 139-43, '45> '48-9: and Rus- 
so-Japanese Neutrality Pact, 152-4: 
Soviets discontinue aid to China, 153, 
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